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HAIL, COLUMBIA! 





I—IN OLD 
By W. 4. 
Author 


AT THE GATE 

| BEGIN at Nashua. At Nashua in- 
cipit vita nova. This is not so para- 
doxic as the sight of the painted wooden 
cottages of the little New Hampshire 
town might suggest; at least I hope that 
these lines may reveal my impression 
that in America new life begins every- 
It is not my fault that I am in 
Nashua; even before I left England my 


where. 


American friends were receiving with 
the sympathy due to lunatics the asser- 
tion that I intended to visit neither 
Yellowstone Park nor the Grand 
Canon, nor Niagara, and that neither 
wild horses nor tame railroads would 
drag me up the Lehigh Valley. “But,” 
they persist even now, “you'll go to the 
Rockies. You mustn’t miss the Rock- 
Oh, do go to the Rockies!” until I 
wonder whether their adjuration to go 
to the Rockies does not conceal a desire 


1es. 


to rid New England of my presence. 
You will ask: “Why this aversion 
from the natural beauties of America? 
To 
“T feel no hatred for 
the rolling Mississippi, but what I have 


Is there no poetry in your soul?” 
which I answer: 


come to see is not American territory, 
but American men and not 
crags or cathedrals, except in so far as 
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women, 
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they have determined the development 
of the American citizen. Not monu- 
ments, but men, is my simple motto, 
whose simplicity conceals almost unap- 
proachable ambition. I want to under- 
the American, to discover the 
dominant traits of a hundred and tén 
million people, numbering a dozen races, 


stand 


speaking eighty languages, living under 
climates which here bring ten feet of 
snow, there nurture the palm tree and 
the cotton plant. 

That is a pretty enterprise, and you 
will justly say that these Britishers must 
be rather sure of themselves to come 
over for six months on such an errand. 
To which I will plead guilty, and seek 
extenuation in the fact that many of my 
countrymen have given not six months, 
but six weeks, and that the results of 
such haste have been bad from the point 
of view of international relations. When 
a misunderstanding between a 
man and a woman it often leads to mar- 


arises 


riage and happiness; between nations, 
however, it favors threats of war. 

So my task is not to describe features 
and places, which my readers know bet- 
ter than I do and almost as well as the 
authors of the guide books, but to pro- 
ceed like this: 


Brothers 


There are a dozen 
All Rights Reserved 
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Americas. 
ary 


Within the Federal bound- 
British Massachusetts, where 
live Americans; Spanish New Mexico 
and California, where live Americans; 
‘Teutonic, 


lies 


Slavic, and Scandinavian 
Middle West, where live 
The the Polish 
Avenue is an American; the son of the 
Alabama American. The 
son of the Pilgrims at Cape Cod is an 
American. My desire is to find out what 
unites these varied people, what keeps 
them together where no man pursueth, 
what views are held on one ocean, yet 
not denied on the other. Briefly, I want 
to effect a synthesis of the American 
mentality; to arrive at such a clarity 
as will enable me to say, “This is an 
American idea” 


Americans. 


son of First 


Jew on 


negro is an 


with as much assurance 
as I now say, “This is an English idea.” 
Now, this cannot be done by coursing 
stations. A man’s 
knowledge is not measured by the miles 
he travels. In this case I feel that all I 
can do is to select a few patches of 
America—viz., New England, New York, 
Chicago, a farm in Kansas, a fruit ranch 
in California, an oil well in Oklahoma, 
a Pennsylvania mansion, and to cancel 
those traits which do not appear in 
all of them. The tendencies, the ideas 
which recur everywhere will indicate (as 
nearly as human vanity can tolerate 
truth) the main lines of the American 
cosmos. Briefly, I want to co-ordinate 
impressions, and then to suggest that 
these co-ordinations make up the pic- 
ture. That is why I stand in Nashua, 
interested in two old Colonial houses 
whose shallow verandas rest on slender 


between railway 


pillars; I cannot see through the pru- 
dent the curtains, and yet I 
must see, if ever I am to 
understand this American people, of 
which I can say already that it finds 
no rival to its 


strangeness. 


lace of 
learn to 


charm, except its 


AN AMERICAN UNDER A TREE 
As I came up the road into Nashua 
from the station lower on the line, I 


had an instance of strangeness; I 
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found a man lying on the grass under 
a tree. He was neither smoking nor 
sleeping nor reading. He merely lay 
under a presumably — thinking. 
You will gauge the effect upon me of 
the three days in New York and the 
four in New England which prefaced 
this incident, when I tell you that I 
found it amazing that an American 
should lie under a tree doing nothing, 
I had been going about 


tree, 


for a week, 
and while in England you will every- 
where behold people doing nothing (and 


doing it with great intensity), in 
America this sad spectacle is very 


rare. For a moment I wondered if the 
man were dead. That would be one 
explanation. Or he might be English, 
which would be another explanation 
But he hailed me to ask the time, in a 
language that is fast growing familiar. 
No, the idle man was American. There 
is no explanation; so I enter him here 
as the exception which proves the rule, 
that Americans are always active be- 
cause they are invariably vital. 

Few Americans conceive the effect 
of their vitality upon the English 
writer who meditated in Nashua. At 
first America was awful. It was like 
being posted: I was bagged by the pier 
officials, stamped by the customs, sorted 
by porters, rebagged by a taxi, re- 
stamped by the reception clerk, and at 
incredible speed delivered into a bed- 
room through something that looked 
like a mine shaft. And the Elevated 
roared, the locomotives rang their bells, 
the trolley cars and the omnibuses rang 
something else. And when I tried to 
be funny because my room number was 
1921, and (forgetting the date) said, 
“That’s handy to remember; same 
number as the year,” the porter re- 
proved me with: “No, not this year, 
Neat year.” Even my bedroom was a 


I realized 


year ahead of the period! 
that I really was in America. 

It isn’t as bad as that in Nashua, 
But 
even here there is activity; things are 
made, dispatched; 


even though it possesses factories. 


their owners tele- 














CHARMING, COURTLY AND CULTURED, THESE ARISTOCRATS SEEM TO BE ONLY SHADOWS 


phone; women think of careers; young 
men buy automobiles, and people walk 
with decision as if they were busier in 
Nashua than we in town. I 
smitten by the the 
enthusiasm, the passion for improvi- 
this America; I 
realize vaguely all sorts of new qualities 


Lond yn 
am restlessness, 


sation of amazing 


that contradict one another—warm heart 
and cool mind, audacity and prudence, 
and makeshift. I feel 
an America so ruthless that will 
strip me of my shirt; an America so 
kindly that she will give me a better 


organization 


she 


shirt than I could buy. As if among 
the nations she were Robin Hood. 


NEWER ENGLAND 

I do not suppose that the pie belt 
would be recommended to me as the 
best place in which to study America, 
except from the historical point of 
But recommendations never 
worry very much a writer who acquires 
his facts as the wolf gets his salt—viz., 
through the circulatory system of his 
captures. 


view. 


And history has its value 


as an hors-d’@uvre before the more 
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important dish of one’s own period. 
I began with New England so as to 
resist the overwhelming pull of New 
York, and I began badly, on the 
following lines of Whittier: 


Oh! may never a son of thine, 

Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky which bent above 

His childhood, like a dream of love, 

Or hear unmoved the taunt of scorn 
Breathed o'er the brave New England born. 


As I dislike poetry—which impresses me 
as the coward’s escape from the difficul- 
ties of prose through the back door of 
melody—lI cannot say whether this is 
one of the couplets that should never 
have been rhymed; but I objected to its 
rhapsodic air. Also, several New-Eng- 
landers at once assured me that their 
childhood was not overhung by a dream 
of love. But though they were all sober 
people, who evoked the gentler side of 
the Scottish temperament, they did set 
up for me another picture, which I ven- 
ture to call “The Hypnosis of History,” 
of ** The Legend of New England.” Sub- 
New-Yorkers and 
Westerners showed that they had ac- 
cepted the legend. 

You may ask what I mean by the 
“hypnosis” of One might 
answer in a sentence that the educated 
American is infinitely more conscious of 


sequently, a few 


history. 


his national origins than is the denizen of 
any other part of the world. The past 
of his country acts as the shadow of his 
present and the danger signal of his 
future. For instance, where an Amer- 
ican can trace back his pedigree several 
generations he will almost invariably re- 
veal the fact to his English guest—ex- 
hibit on his signet ring, the 
arms on a piece of old plate, and dilate a 
little sentimentally on the virtues and 


the crest 


sufferings of his forebears. One strand 
in the psychology of this impulse is un- 
doubtedly to make the English visitor 
feel at home among heirs of an identical 
tradition; the other and more important 
strand is the reverence the 
American feels for the pioneers. Amer- 


romantic 


ica knows three main sources of romance 
love, business, and the pioneer. 

Thus, the American gives relief to 
traditions that his English cousin as- 
sumes or to which he is indifferent until 
they are attacked; in the matter of 
descent he is not cynical, and seldom 
holds the French point of view—that it 
may be as well if one doesn’t know 
one’s great-grandfathers, as one of the 
four would be bound to be disreputable. 
Indeed, the pedigreed American, call 
himself a democrat if he likes, knows 
and cares much more about the ancient 
local families than does the English- 
man. Asa rule, he knows his local his- 
tory, he entreats you not to miss Emer- 
son’s house at Concord, describes the 
contents of the Salem East India Mu- 
seum, and knows the casualties at the 
Lexington riot. Almost invariably he 
forgets the South, and seldom has a 
memory for the pioneers 
wiped out at Jamestown; 


who were 


the May- 


flower and its cargo of prayer books and 


plowshares serve him as the mythology 
that all men must 
capture illusion. 

It is mythology! I listen, and all 
about me, in the hotel, youthful Amer- 
icans, big sophomores and boyish plebes, 


create who would 


fluffy girls and young matrons, play 
golf, tennis, croquet; ride, bathe, paddle 
canoes, dance, drive automobiles, air- 
planes; but also declare that So-and-so 
is on the pig's back, while Millicent 
knows how to hand out the dope. I 
listen to the friend who describes the 
record where it is stated that John 
Robinson . . . and wonder what it is 
preserves the capacity to nurture the be- 
lief that New England still exists. New 
England does not seem to me to exist, 
save in the shape of a Newer England 
that the romantics do not perceive. 

It was in Salem that I asked myself 
what it was supported the legend of New 
England; what mosses held together the 
root of the old manse,. 


This does not 
mean that I project an attack on New 
England, but it must be recalled that an 
much 


Englishman cannot be as im- 
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pressed by Old America as by New 
America. ‘The thing America has to be 
proud of is not its past, but its present, 
and I wish that I could whole-heartedly 
say that this applies to England, too. 
Still, it seems that America does not 
hold this view and that she is still at- 
tached to the idea of old Puritan New 
England. Even in Chicago, even in 
half-Indian corners of Oklahoma, I found 
reverence for New England. And when 
I consider Chicago, for instance, I am 
amazed that anything of this reverence 
should survive. I suspect that the moss 
which holds together the old manse is of 
two kinds. One is architectural. 





The city-bred American, living on the 
eighteenth floor most of the day, natu- 
rally feels a romantic attraction for the 
wooden cottages that lie between New 
York and Maine. It is charming archi- 
tecture, this cottage architecture of 
wooden slats painted white, or gray, or 
green, or even yellow; the verandas sup- 
ported upon fluted pillars, the little 
Doric pediments and cornices, the fan- 
lights over the paneled doors. All this is 
intimate; and when such a village is 
grouped around a wooden church which 
in miniature recalls the designs of Sir 
Christopher Wren, one understands the 
attraction of what I venture to call an 
emotional picture post-card. 
And of the more massive 
houses (such as those of 
Newport, New Hampshire), 
and many that you find in 
Salem and Concord, com- 
fortable boxlike edifices of 
brick, with a palladian mag- 
nificence of column and a 
cool purity of Colonial style, 
all this is rather more Eng- 
land than New England, 
and so it is not wonderful 
that it should help to create 
illusion. 

The second support of the 
legend of New England is, 
I suppose, found in the re- 
mains of the New England 
character. This character 
has, I hope, not been de- 
fined by Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, who says that after 
being drained of vital life 
into the West, the New 
England character “ passed 
into the condition of neurot- 
ic anemia in which it has 
remained so largely to this 
day.” I cannot rival Mr. 
Brooks in information, but 
I will venture to confront 
him in impression. So far 
as there is a New England 


ONE HAS THE IMPRESSION OF ALOOF ARISTOCRACY IN character it suggests to me 


WHAT REMAINS OF OLD BOSTON 


a rather Scottish type: 











We 


Drawn by George Wright 
HOLIDAY-MAKERS IN A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE 
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there is in the speech and attitude of the 
New England farmer an air of modera- 
tion and reserve, tinged with a little 
suspicion, and informed with a certain 
kindness. 

I stayed some time in a New Eng- 
land village, and all did whatever 
I wanted them to do, but invariably 
after saying that they were not quite 
sure it could be done. It was a silent 
place, whose social life was concentrated 
round the drug store, to which young 
men and women seemed to escape for 
mild giddiness suitable to their age. 
But, in the main, there was no giddiness. 
There was a suggestion that here were 
people still holding on hard to some land 
they had conquered with difficulty. 


Many tales were told of a local character 
whom I will call Hiram Jebbison, who, 
in the view of the village, was the real 
New-Englander. Hiram was a wonder- 
ful man. One day he sold a local land- 
owner some buffaloes for his park. The 
beasts went sick, and, very kindly, 
Hiram offered to take them back. He 
said he would isolate them on a little 
island in a lake, which belonged to him. 
“Of course,” added Hiram, “you will 
let your men build a little bridge to the 
island for me to get them over.” The 
landowner agreed. Hiram then took 
twenty of the landowner’s men, tons of 
his lumber, and built a bridge. When 
that was done he told the landowner 
that of course the buffaloes would want 
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shelter. The landowner agreed. So 
Hiram took more of the landowner’s 
men and more tons of his lumber to 
build a shanty on the island. When the 
buffaloes felt better Hiram sold them to 
somebody else; then he sold the island, 
the bridge, and the shanty, which had 
cost him nothing at all. 

That might be a Scotch story. An- 
other tale of Hiram is Scotch, too: A 
raw sportsman from New York engaged 
Hiram to go hunting elk. An elk was 
shot, and the amateur, pretending 
to know all about it, demanded the leg. 
Hiram said not a word, gave him the leg, 
and kept the valuable part, the loin. 
When the sportsman complained that he 
had been unable to get a knife into his 
choice, Hiram merely replied, “I could 
have told you that”; but he had said 
nothing, for Hiram Jebbison never said 
anything unnecessary. 

I suspect that these traits and the 
stories they give rise to help to sustain 
the legend of New England. A visit to 
a remote village enhances the legend. 
There was an auction in our village, one 
morning, where the auctioneer began 
by putting up a red flag marked with 
his name. Then a small boy went 
round the village, languidly beating a 


small drum to announce that some- 
thing was going to happen. Nothing 


much happened, for the sale was of old 
furniture, spare parts, and rusty nails. 
But two things were interesting. In 
spite of the gabble of the auctioneer, 
“T’ve fifty, give me sixty—I’ve only 
the fifty, give me fifty-five, ete.,” no 
bid of one dollar was ever made, even 
for articles which ended at ten. The 
cautious New-Englander always started 
at fifty cents, and nobody ever raised 
more than a nickel. The other fact was 
that, to my amazement, at that auction 
I met Uncle Sam. I thought he was 
dead, that he had been replaced by the 
new American, short and sturdy, in- 
clined to stoutness, with a round or 
square head and rather large eyes. 
But Uncle Sam still lives in New 
England with a long, tanned, hard face, 

Vou. CXLII.—No 
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a bony nose and a goatee. With him 
came Colonel Cody, with his ferocious 
little eye and his leg-of-mutton beard. 
Figures of legend! And they maintain 
the legend in the mind—they will not 
maintain it long. For New England is 
dead. It is being slain by Newer 
England; by an industrial New England 
which knows nothing of the Pilgrim. 
In those states you will find factories 
that are twenty to thirty years old; 
you will find new industries. Not only 
in Connecticut, at Bridgeport for 
instance, do you find them making the 
gramophone, or building engines, but 
all sorts of places inland, at Nashua, at 
Lowell, even about the sacred precincts 


of Concord and Salem. A visit to 
Salem must be a tragedy for the 


sentimentalist. You go along Andover 
Street, or Federal Street, or into 
Washington Square, and look at all 
these houses of gentlefolk, their pleasant 
colonnades; you glance at the settees 
and at the Colonial porches, and 
suddenly you emerge into an industrial 
town with trolley cars, tenements, and 
smokestacks. A crude sign by the 
railway says, “Stop, Look and Listen.” 
One still more crude merely says, 
“Look Out.’’ Old Salem did not have 
to look out, and now to my mind it is 
no more. It is no more because the old 
New-Englander, who came from Eng- 
land and Scotland, has been completely 
swamped by the masses of foreign 
population which have followed the 
factories. I met Poles in Vermont; 
Italians in Concord; Bridgeport has 
its Hungarian—its Chinese quarter; 
the rasping English of the past has 
given place to the lisping languages of 
the South and East. Near the ancient 
grounds stand the self-service restau- 
rants, the automatic bars, and the 
movies. The movies in Salem! 

I went down to Marblehead, and I 
saw it on an exquisite day when the 
sea was cygnet gray spangled with 
furled sails, and a mauve mist held 
over the islets in the bay. Romance 
in Hergesheimerland . . . Lovis’s Cove, 
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and the landing of the British .. . this 
illuminated spot, what does it mean 
now? I don’t think it means anything 
at all. The immigrants have swept it 
all away. I know that the romantic 
will reply that the immigrants came 
because sturdy New England had es- 
tablished democratic freedom in_ this 
corner of the world. I doubt it. The 
Europeans left Europe because they 
were fleeing from something worse than 
tyranny; they were fleeing from 
poverty; indeed, in the ‘forties they 
were fleeing from famine and, later on, 
from the crowded conditions of their 
own birth rate. So they came to New 
England and went to the West; they 
went to the warmer lands first, and 
that is why they came to America 
instead of to Canada. It was not 
freedom, but free land which brought 
them across the Atlantic, and if there had 
been no revolution, if the United States 
to-day were a British dominion, the im- 
migrants would have come all the same. 

I realize that the rough qualities of 
New England have leavened the whole 
of America, for already I have met 
their decendants in the Middle West, 
but what a slight leaven it is among 
these enormous masses of Scandinavians, 
Germans, Italians, so slight that the 
New England speech has disappeared 
in the rest of America, that the lean 
body has been obscured by a sturdy 
envclope, the cautious temperament re- 
placed by the temperament of the most 
dashing commercial adventurers the 
world has seen. New England made 
the beacon that lighted America, but it 
was a beacon made of lumber; now 
modern America feeds the fire with 
kerosene. Nothing remains of the New 
England influence except a vacillating 
Puritanism, which comes up suddenly 
in the prosecution of a book, in a cry 
against skimpy bathing dresses—a 
Puritanism which leaps up and down 
like the flame of a dying candle. The 
New England temperament has filled 
its part in the American play; history 
is not likely to cast it again. 


ARISTOCRATS 

I suppose that the full spirit of New 
England is now to be found in Boston, 
and there will the last ramparts stand 
when all the nations of the world, con- 
gregated in the States, come lapping 
round. One has the impression of aloof 
aristocracy in what remains of Old Bos- 
ton, and the impression is all the 
stronger, owing to the invisibility of the 
inhabitants. One can stand in Louis- 
burg Square, and not a face appears at 
the windows. I ate the bread of Bos- 
tonians, and so may not speak of them, 
but one, a stranger, I may mention and 
do not forget. He came out of his 
house one morning and stood upon the 
steps for a moment, looking to the right 
and left. As he did not seem to know 
where he wanted to go, I felt at once 
that he must be an aristocrat. He was 
about fifty, well groomed, with rather 
delicate features, and he carried a small 
brown-paper parcel which seemed to em- 
barrass him. When he perceived me 
he flung me a look of such dislike that I 
wondered whether he might not be Eng- 
lish. And so we stood for a moment, 
I looking at him; after all, a cat can 
look at a Bostonian aristocrat. Then I 
asked him my way, being lost, as usual, 
and his glance revealed a still greater 
repulsion. He was quite unlike the or- 
dinary American I had been meeting, 
who goes out of his way to show you 
yours, who takes your arm, draws plans, 
almost offers to pay your car fare. 

While he hesitated I explained that I 
was a stranger in Boston, and a change 
‘ame over his features. “‘Oh,’’ he said, 
doubtfully, ‘“‘are you English?” On 
my saying, “ Yes,” the change grew more 
marked and I perceived that it was a 
virtue to be English. We talked a little 
and, as if guided by an instinct, I spoke 
of a recent visit to a Sussex town where 
the grass grows between the cobbles of 
the street. The aristocrat then gave me 
a smile. Following upon a compliment 
addressed to his house, he opened the 
door and showed me his hall, which is 
paneled in oak and delicately furnished 
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with old mahogany and ancient china, 
but he did not ask me in, as would have 
done a modern American. Instead, he 
talked guardedly. He even advised what 
I should see in Boston... and he ree- 
ommended nothing that did not lie be- 
tween the Massachusetts Hospital and 
Copley Square; there was nothing else. 
When I told him that I was going to the 
Middle West he seemed tempted not to 
reply. Then, hesitating, “* You will find 
it strange.” He would not explain any 
more. He did not want to bury the 
Middle West, but he could not praise it. 
He revealed that he had never been west 
of Ohio, but he had paid visits to Eng- 
land, Italy, and France. His wife, it 
appeared, was an American, born in 
France. So we exchanged a few re- 
marks on French literature and English 
polities that were not very profound, 
until, as he expanded on his homes be- 
yond the water, I had the courage to ask 
him how he liked living in America. I 
think he was a little shocked; this 
was obviously one of the things one did 
not discuss. He tried to escape me, as 
would have an Englishman, by talking 
of the neighborhood, of the country club, 
alluding to horses, and praising golf, but 
i persisted in my investigation until, 
almost churlishly, he replied, *‘ Well, one 
need only mix with the people one likes.” 
And then I understood him; I under- 
stood his reluctant love for changing 
America. I was able to imagine the life 
of these surviving Anglo-Americans, 
whose visiting list spreads only a mile, 
excepting cousins at Lexington; who 
still drink tea; who say “ Bosston”’ and 
not “ Bawston”’; who keep their paneled 
door tight locked, and behind it live per- 
sistently in lavender and dimity; who 
have an account with a bookseller in 
Piccadilly; who receive letters edged 
with an inch of black when a French 
marquis dies; whose sons go to Harvard, 
failing Oxford, and marry the daughter 
of a dean, see their incomes shrink, and 
live on, disdainful and forgotten, under 
the shadow of an academic wall, and are 
gentlemen to the end. 


‘or indeed, as I came to understand 
better the great Irish city which hides 
under the old English reputation of Bos- 
ton, I cannot help feeling, and I feel it 
without undue regret, that the remain- 
ing representatives of the period of or- 
gandie, port wine, and square dances 
are milestones on the road which leads 
backward . in a country where no 
man and no woman seem to run the risk 
of ever being turned into a pillar of salt. 
Charming, courtly, and cultured, these 
aristocrats seem to be only shadows. 
They are the end, and upon their graves 
can be inscribed as a parody of Kosci- 


yo? 


uszko the words, “Finis Bostonia! 


FINIS BOSTONIA 

The legend of New England is not 
the only one which the traveling 
Englishman encounters. He also has 
to reckon with what I may call the 
legend of Boston. But there is a dif- 
ference: the legend of New England 
he discovers only when he reaches the 
American shores; the legend of Boston 
he brings in his own kit bag. It is 
rather a difficult legend to define. 
More or less, the English idea of Boston 
is that it is an England beyond the 
water, the place where academic learn- 
ing is supreme, where refinement, tea 
parties, toryism, mingle with vestiges 
of fox-hunting into producing an agree- 
able England of the George III period. 
The Englishman is convinced, as a 
rule, that outside Boston there exist in 
America no manners, but only morals; 
that Boston is included in the United 
States only by a misunderstanding and 
that it is the spiritual home of the deans 
of Harvard; it is, shall we say, Sussex 
or Westmoreland. The casting of those 
tea chests into Boston Harbor on a fine 
morning in the eighteenth century is for- 
gotten. Briefly, the Englishman feels 
affectionate about Boston, affectionate 
to the point of sentimentality. 

Now, this is not entirely untrue, and 
I think I perceived this ghost of Bos- 
ton an hour after I arrived. It was a 
Sunday morning, and under my window 
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passed a little elderly lady dressed in 
satin, of a colcr that was something 
between pink and mauve. ‘The costume 
included a very tight bodice, with a 
collar closing about the neck, and the 
front part was abundantly garnished 
with white embroidery. On the top of 
her head was a little pork-pie hat. 
Between her small hands, gloved in 
kid, she carried a prayer book and a 
hymn book. Her boots I could not see 
in her period one did not see a lady’s 
boots), but they may have been elastic- 
sided. As she trotted off I told my- 
self: “There goes the slender ghost of 
England’s own Boston.” Indeed, the 
Boston of old is fairly well sustained 
if one is careful to visit only those parts 
of Boston which are haunted by the 
chosts. Superficially, old Boston does 
support the illusion that it is old 
England. In the first place, the town 
is built of brick or of some solid material 
plastered with terra-cotta. Some of the 
middle nineteenth-century portions look 
just like the worst examples of South 
Kensington architecture, or even Dub- 
lin, which, as all English people know, 
is the most Victorian of our cities. 

Farther on, quite close to well-to-do 
houses, you find slums that might come 
straight from Westminster, — black, 
tumble-down and sordid. Then, sud- 
denly, you encounter Beacon Street and 
Louisburg Square, and Mount Vernon 
Street; there, among the flat Colonial 
windows and the exquisite fanlights 
the whole thing hardly modified by the 
demands of the hot weather, you tell 
yourself again: “This is uot America, 
This is Bath.” Indeed, one might sum 
up by saying that Old Boston is a 
cross between Brighton and Edinburgh. 
And very magnificent it is. It has an 
air of repose, as if it slept after action. 
The only error which the Englishman 
makes is when he thinks that some day 
it may wake up. 

A good way for the Englishman to 
maintain the illusion is to go to Harvard. 
He is pretty clear that Harvard is 
an inferior sort of Oxford, that it 


has a certain illegitimate’ relationship 
with the English institutions. He is 
ready to be rather kind to Harvard be- 
cause he has heard of the wild and woolly 
colleges of Wisconsin and Illinois, and 
has a vision of academic seclusion, con- 
trasted with an orgy of college yells. 
He feels that Harvard is rather respect- 
able, and when he is very well informed 
he considers that Yale also is quite nice, 
being, shall we say, a cousin fortunately 
twice removed. So everything depends 
upon whether your Englishman enters 
America via Boston or via New York. 
If he comes in via Boston he stays in his 
mood of good-tempered patronage and 
says that Harvard is not a bad little 
show; but if he comes in via New York, 
if he has been chased by the trolley cars, 
hurled up to the twenty-third floor, and 
terrified by automobiles which unreason- 
ably insist on taking the right side of the 
road, he reaches Harvard in a state of 
extreme relief. He feels this is home. 
lor my part, whose interest in America 
is not at all represented by tea trays 
and fluted pillars, but by factories where 
they can pork, I did not have that sense 
of relief. I found Harvard charming, 
with its green spaces and the gay, box- 
like red buildings which are dotted 
about; I liked what one may call the 
domestic shape of this university. It is 
intimate, concentrated; indeed, it seems 
to have rallied; that is an important 
point in the psychological picture of 
America which I am trying to arrive at. 
To an Englishman Harvard (Harvard 
and Yale are in the same case) does not 
look like a typical university, because to 
an Englishman a university must be 
made up of Gothic buildings. Harvard 
(and I thank the Stars and Stripes for 
this) is not Gothic. It ts Georgian, and 
it has the solid, deliberate air’of the part 
of London which we call the Temple. It 
possesses one building of extreme beauty 
—Hollis Hall—one of the purest speci- 
mens of Georgian architecture that I 
have ever seen, for it is strong and at the 
same time it is light. It makes an effec- 
tive contrast with Emerson Hall, which 
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seems to have been built on plans taken 
from the waste-paper baskets of several 
architects. But stones, after all, do not 
define a university. 

My impression of Harvard is taken 
rather from a few young men, notably a 
dignified sophomore and several rather 
noisy plebes, with whom I spent a week 
in a small hotel in New Hampshire. 
They are attractive, this generation that 
is being produced by Harvard; their 
manners are charming, frank, diffident, 
curiously inclined toward the English 
attitude. There is a difference, of course, 
for nobody seems able to breathe the air 
of Columbia, even when it is as rarefied 
as it is in Boston, without something of 
the champagne standard imposing itself 
upon the barley-water point of view of 
our typical Oxford tutor. Having since 
that time come into contact with the 
fuller-blooded product of Chicago, 
Evanston, and Wisconsin universities, 
I am conscious that Harvard represents, 
as I suggested before, a rally of old 
America against the rush of new Amer- 
ica. There seems to be in the mind of 
the young Harvard men a desire to 
maintain the value of learning for the 
sake of learning, and perhaps to them 
applies the famous toast of the English 
professor who raised his glass and said, 
“Here’s to pure mathematics and may 
they never be of any damn good to 
anybody.” 

By which I do not mean that Harvard 
is as detached from the current of 
American life as some of its detractors 
make out. Harvard represents to me 
what I would call a semicolon in the 
American phrase. It represents Amer- 
ican reflectiveness and American ab- 
straction. Its undergraduates offer a 
very sharp contrast with the Yale men, 
some of whom I met in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and others whom I en- 
countered in the Middle West. The 
Yale man, though it is dangerous to 
generalize, strikes me as the compromise 
between old America and new America; 
if Harvard is a semicolon in the Amer- 
ican phrase, then Yale is the hyphen 


between the old phrase and the new. 
It is exactly in America in the same 
position as Cambridge University is in 
England. Yale seems to be trying to 
make the best of both worlds, the Old 
and the New, while Harvard lifts a 
quite virile voice in defense of the 
Old World, being willing to give to the 
New One nothing more than hostages. 
The importan e of these old universities 
lies in their definition of Boston, for 
Yale may be at New Haven, and yet it 
is quite sufficiently within the orbit of 
New England. The main import of 
these universities is that they are still 
registering a protest against the America 
which insists on being born. Though 
Harvard does not look upon the baby 
with aversion, and though Yale seems 
quite willing to take its share in nursing 
it, both of them are, to a certain extent, 
anachronistic. I cannot help feeling 
that in America everything tends to be- 
come an anachronism unless it has been 
created in the current year. People say 
that America has no past; that is not 
quite true, but what seems to be true 
is that America scraps her past as she 
goes. She is like a soldier on the march 
who throws aside impedimenta so as to 
get quicker to his goal. And that is 
why I venture to head this paragraph 
with the words, ‘Finis Bostonia.” 
Several times, as I went back to my 
hotel, I encountered in Copley Square 
an unstirred Italian who reclined against 
a barrow laden with grapes. They were 
rather nice-looking grapes, at twenty 
cents a pound, and, wishing to be very 
American, I merely said to him, * Half.” 
He filled my bag, maintaining in his 
mouth a corncob pipe, and took my 
ten cents without a word. Day after 
day the Italian so remained in Copley 
Square, always in the same attitude, his 
pipe, by some magic, always laden, his 
barrow always covered, apparently by 
the same grapes. People went into the 
free library, the trolley cars rattled by, 
and a passing dean no doubt resisted 
the temptation to eat fruit in the street; 
the Italian cared for none of these things. 
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He was there when I arrived; he was the 
last thing I noticed as I left Boston. 
I could not help thinking that this in- 
truder, so assured, so completely estab- 
lished in the ancient city, represented the 
army of occupation which has taken 
over old Boston. Old Boston survives. 
You will see it, for instance, in the 
exquisite State House, a classical Geor- 
gian building in white stone which shows 
what the National Gallery in London 
might have been if it had been built by 
the artist who created the State House. 
It survives, yes, as the shell. But a 
man who did not read the signs of new 
Boston must indeed be blind. Let him 
leave the State House and go down to 
Boston Common. There he may be 
charmed or amused by listening to a 
speaker who is trying to agitate an en- 
tirely listless public against the danger 
of Mormonism in the States; he may 
smile at the old loafer concealed within 
a wooden swan, who works treadles 
with his feet and thus paddles people 
on the ornamental water; he will think 
the old fellow a curious version of 
Lohengrin, but he must not ignore the 
signs of new Boston built on the ruins 
of the old. 

On that Common he will find some 
newly seeded grass into which is struck 
a board. And this board does not 
say, “Please Keep off the Grass,” as 
it does in Hyde Park; the new Boston 
board says; “Keep off the Grass. If 
you want to roam, join the Navy.” 
That is not at all how they would 
have put it in the days of Emerson. 
Also, in the days of Emerson, assuming 
there had been a Subway, there would 
not have been in Boston the feverish 
commerciality which has now created 
shops on the platforms. And, what is 
much more important, in the days of 
Emerson you would not have paralleled 
the phenomenon which is exposed in the 
Boston telephone book. Happening to 
want the telephone number of a person 
whose name began with “O” I came 
upon the name “O’Brien.” I turned 
the page, and it was still “O’Brien.” 


The next page was inexorably still 
“O’Brien.” Becoming haunted, I 
roughly counted the O’Briens: in 
Boston there are 480 O’Briens on the 
telephone. That means that there are 
at least 5,000 O’Briens not in the 
telephone; that with the families, 
20,000 Bostonians are called O’Brien. 
Well, add the O’ Bynes, the O’Connors, 
the O’Donnels, ete., and what is the 
conclusion? Boston is an Irish city. 
If it is Finis Bostonia it is the begin- 
ning of Limerick. It is also, if I can 
trust my ears, the beginning of New 
Russia, New Berlin, New Bohemia, and 
New Italy. In other words, Boston has 
not escaped the fate of cities more re- 
nowned for foreign immigration. It 
has become as foreign a city as Chicago, 
and it is only because something of its 
old tradition clings to it that people 
believe that Boston is still Boston. 

[ spoke to some Bostonians about 
this, and none of them denied; indeed, 
they are sufficiently impressed not even 
to deplore it. They are resigned; they 
realize that the Boston in which they 
live is a precarious delusion; they do 
not even maintain hypocrisy, and when 
people give up hypocrisy they are giving 
up much of their pride. All over the 
northeast of America something new is 
rising. In Connecticut, especially, and 
even in the north of Vermont, you will 
find the foreign worker overwhelming 
the Yankee farmer, driving his sons 
out of work or making his sons such 
as himself, modifying the physical type 
of the Yankee; you see the factory 
buildings of the new America turn 
Bridgeport into a great industrial city; 
and now, if you cross Charles River 
into the poorer and the more industrial 
Boston, you discover, not the pre- 
tenders you met on Beacon Hill, but 
the skyscrapers and the smokestacks 
overtopping the librarians and_ the 
catalogs. The story is simple enough: 
New England, and by New England I 
mean all the country that lies northeast 
of New York (in despite of the people 
who would confine New England to a 
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little district which lies between Glou- 
cester, Worcester, and Plymouth), was 
the industrial nursery of the United 
States, and no doubt it went on very 
nicely, with hand labor and elementary 
machinery, up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century; but the new 
America insisted on pushing out toward 
the west, toward the fort surrounded 
by shacks, brand-new stores, and rough 
Lake piers which is now Chicago. Coal 
and iron appeared in Pennsylvania, oil, 
natural gas; the little railway which 
had united Boston with Salem found 
a terrible brother in the steely serpent 
which threw out its head, not only 
toward Chicago, but across the prairie 
toward the desert of Nebraska. Swiftly 
industry arose in Pittsburgh and in 
Illinois. 

Those people had no traditions; they 
had no old factories, no old plants. 
They had all their brains, all their 
energy, and no old habits to hamper 
them. Thus there arose outside New 
England a new mechanical industry 
which very soon began to promise ruin 
to the little factories of Massachusetts. 
They would have been ruined probably 
through another cause, which was the 
loss of their water power, when the 
demand for pulp for paper compelled 
the cutting down of the forest of the 
north; it was the coal of West Virginia 
that saved New England, but it was 
the example of the West, and especially 
of Detroit, which induced New England 
to save itself. It has saved itself, and 
I spent a long day in the factories of 
Bridgeport, particularly at the American 
Chain Company, to see the most 
modern automatic plant turning out 
tire chains; and I saw an almost human 
dynamo in Massachusetts, a dynamo 
which warns the negligent human 
being when it is overloaded, and 
even switches itself off when it feels 
itself dangerously handled. Thus New 
England has saved itself from the 
industrial point of view, but in so 
doing it has transmuted itself. The 
metaphor of grub, chrysalis, and butter- 


fly is apt to the transformation of 
Boston and the surrounding states. 
The old-fashioned people will no doubt 
say that industrial New England is 
now in the unpleasant grub state, and 
that the land we know is the painful 
result of the sober butterfly which once 
hovered above the beautiful cottage 
roofs of Concord. For my part, | 
doubt it, because it seems to me that 
modern industry is the soldier who will 
conquer beauty and ease of life for all 
men, while the old times merely pos- 
sessed beauty and comfort for a few men. 

The spectacle of New England to-day, 
and even the spectacle of Boston, with 
its swarming tenements, its crowds of 
yelling children, its resounding trolley 
cars, all this is really sane and splendid 
and full of promise for a luminous future. 
I weep no tears over old Boston that lies 
in its own dust, nor smile, for instance, 
at the Boston Mushroom Society. 
Boston still stands for good taste and for 
the appreciation of learning. Only it is 
dangerous to concentrate upon academic 
Boston, because one may easily forget 
that within twenty years, if Boston de- 
velops on its actual lines, it will be a 
great industrial city. 

The modernism of Boston is found 
quite as easily as its age. For instance, 
in the trolley cars you are requested to 
report not only cases of discourtesy on 
the part of conductors, but also you are 
asked to report commendable acts. 
That is a revolution; for the old point 
of view as to labor, which prevails in 
Europe, is that it should be punished 
when it does wrong, while the broad 
American point of view is infinitely more 
human (though none the less mercen- 
ary); it holds that men work best when 
they are treated in a human way. Old 
Boston would never have thought of 
congratulating its conductors. It is new 
Boston, absorbing the business theories 
of the West, which seeks to develop in its 
employees the human qualities of cour- 
tesy and kindness. I do not suppose 
these remarks will mean much to my 
American readers, for they are accus- 
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tomed to that point of view, but to an 
Englishman they are startling. 

Startling, too, is another item in Bos- 
ton—namely, the office of the Christian 
Seience Monitor. It is the most amaz- 
ing newspaper office in the world; the 
walls are white, the floors are made of 
parquet, and carpeted. When you go 
in you think you are going into a gov- 
ernment department closed for the 
night. But if you enter the sub-editors’ 
room you discover a large place, with 
about ten desks. Now, in most other 
newspaper offices you find dirty, white- 
washed walls, tables stained with the 
ink and carved by the knives of genera- 
tions, masses of dusty papers, six weeks’ 
torn the floor, mixed with 
the dottels of pipes and hundreds of 
cigarette Everybody bellows. 
Everybody smokes. Nearly everybody 
swears. 

At the Christian Science Monitor all 
work placidly at desks as neat as those 
of sinecurists; there is no bustle; there 
is no noise. 


issues on 


stubs. 


In the composing room, 
even, the compositors are clean and col- 
lected; the only noise the Christian 
Scientists have been unable to repress is 
that of the linotype machine. Do what 
they will, it insists upon clanking. Well, 
I do not want to make out that the 
Christian Science Monitor is an indica- 
tion of Finis Bostonia, but in reality 
it does amount to that, because the 
Monitor point of view is the top notch 
of industrial It represents the 
discovery that industry need not be 
noisy, dirty, and ferocious. Some may 
think that the roaring factories are more 
damaging to old Boston, but for my 
part I suspect that this well-oiled organi- 
zation goes a step farther and indicates 
the form which industry is going to 
take; in that sense, perhaps, the calm 
sweetness of the labor of that office is 
attendant upon the funeral of the dusty 
and musty libraries. The smoke-belch- 
ing factories may be carrying old Boston 
to its grave, but the harmonious organi- 
gation of this extraordinary modern 
office is laying a delicate wreath of flow- 


work. 


ers upon old Boston’s grave. It is a sig- 
nificant contrast after the Monitor to go 
and see old Boston trying to be new Bos- 
ton in the shape of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

You find a large site administered on 
spacious lines housing only 360 beds. I 
am not attacking the hospital, for it does 
serve a necessary purpose—namely, the 
care of those who are not too poor to 
pay; it charges its patients $21 a week 
in the wards and $40 in the private 
rooms. Also, it gives a good example 
by treating its nurses well; the nurses’ 
quarters are fit to live in (which, in 
England, is seldom the case) and the 
nurses are not sweated. But what is in- 
teresting is the elderly quality of it all. 
I know that there is nothing elderly in 
the medical school of the hospital, which 
is practically the same as that of Har- 
vard, but there is, through these mod- 
erate payments, a maintenance of an air 
of gentility. At the Massachusetts 
Hospital people are still selected; they 
are still investigated; if you earn more 
than $100 a week you are unlikely to get 
in; if you earn less than $20 a week it is 
unlikely that you will get in, either. 
It represents something that was fine 
—ynamely, the development of so much 
charity among the rich; that was 
suitable enough to the graceful feud- 
alism of old Boston city. But in the 
new Boston that is lifting its voice in a 
cry that may ultimately equal the shout 
of Chicago it represents nothing but 
survival, and one wonders if it will 
survive. 

Of course it will not survive, for nothing 
survives, and each one of us takes his 
turn. Boston may yet snatch from the 
hand of Chicago the torch of progressive 
industry, while Chicago may become 
rich enough to give more thought to the 
immaterial; it will be able to afford that 
luxury. Boston may pass from the tra- 


dition of James Russell Lowell to the 
new one of Miss Amy Lowell, while 
Chicago may cease to respond to the 
verse of Mr. Carl Sandburg to turn to 
the polished rimes of some new Keats. 
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The new poet, looking out over Michi- 
gan Boulevard, may dream of Boston 
and pen melancholy lines to a Grecian 
urn. 


THE OLD SALOON 

Just as I left Boston, in a noisy mod- 
ern street, I found a saloon. All was 
complete, the bar still carrying its signs 
of whisky and of beer, the seats in front 
of it, upon their stumps, but no longer 
laden, the brass rod worn by feet, 
and the red-plush settees, where some 
rested after drinks and some waited be- 
fore. There was nobody there. Where 
the bottles used to stand are boards 
which offer beef hash for twenty cents 
and stuffed pepper for ten. No more 
free lunch since liquor has gone, which 
warranted that freedom. Nothing now 
but emptiness and dust. It seemed to 
me that this desertion of the old saloon, 
child of the taverns where the clipper 
captains used to meet to drink, I sup- 


pose mulled claret and canary wine, is as 
significant of Finis Bostonia as the 
installation of the most modern repeti- 
tion plant. For here is a revolution in the 
mind, which matters more than a revo- 
lution in the workshop. The old saloon 
meant as much to Boston as the learned 
ones who paced the greensward at 
Cambridge; it was part of the same ad- 
venturous individual life, where a man 
took a single chance and, when he suc- 
ceeded, took his pleasure. Now, Boston 
is socialized industrially, and a new im- 
pulse toward efficiency has turned away 
the flow of its people from the taverns 
where it used to royster. It is not age 
which has killed Boston, for no cities 
die of age; it is the youth of other cities, 
of young America, who would not let old 
Boston live unless it transformed itself 
as it is doing. So the old saloon is closed. 
Or no; it is more significant than that. 
The old Boston saloon has its door ajar. 
It is still open, but hardly so. 


(To be continued.) 


MORNING LIGHT 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


HEN I was young in morning light 


My Lord Love, so fond, pursued me 
I tried to hide me from his sight; 
He always found and sweetly wooed me. 


Now I am old, in twilight dim, 
My Lord Love wooes me no longer; 
And I—sometimes I fancy him 


Tenet ween 


Less fair than when the light was stronger. 


And yet, he seems so kind to me, 

He may be my Lord Death, his brother; 
The likelihood of that I see 

With Outcast Eve, of both the mother. 


But both my Lords of Love and Death 
May be one god for human pleading, 
While men on earth draw mortal breath, 
And Death be Love when hearts are bleeding. 


Vor. CXLII.—No. 847.—3 
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BY GRACE 


T was a day of ethereal and trance-like 
beauty—blue hills dissolving into a 
blue sky; roses, green lawns, and ma- 
jestic trees disposed with cunning sim- 
plicity. From the house which topped 
the hill spread a parklike lawn merging 
into gardens or separated by low, vine- 
covered stone walls from daisied pastures. 

Sylvia was not especially aware of all 
this perfection. This was just the coun- 
try, where one spent such time between 
June and October as was not spent in 
other country places of equal loveliness. 
She strolled under the arching elms with 
two proud chows who deigned at inter- 
vals to be pleasant to her, and with 
Terry Selwyn, to whom she, at intervals, 
deigned to be pleasant. 

oy 


hame 


say, Sylv, it was no end silly to 


Chinese dog Thomas, 


He spoke lazily. 


Terry was 


a you 


know.”’ 
He had 


walloped Dickie Bateman at tennis; tea 


feeling very fit. 


would soon be served under the striped 
umbrella whither Sylvia and he were 
drifting. 

He was aware of no particular differ- 
ence in Sylvia that day. 
not an observer of moods. 


Terence was 
He knew how 
he himself felt, which, unless wrangled 
about money matters or nagged from 
home to return to England and attend 
to his duties, was surpassingly cheerful, 
optimistic, hungry, and care-free. He 
that felt’ the 
same way—that being what life was for 
—or, at any rate, that everyone else felt 
that way when he did. Sylvia, of course, 
was a bit incalculable, but her moods 
had to be elaborately revealed to him 
before he was aware they existed. 

“What,” she inquired, icily, “did you 
say was silly?” 


assumed everyone else 


‘ 


Q 


I 


H. 
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FLANDRAU 
Sylvia that day was afflicted with an 
idea. It made her arrogant. It made 


her disdainful of her family, of Dickie 
Bateman, and especially of Terry. The 
latter was, she told herself, a mere use- 
less aristocrat—ornamental, but useless, 
a parasite brought up in luxury with 
nothing better to think about than the 
names of Chinese dogs. 

She entertained these intolerant senti- 
ments with all the fury of a novice. They 
had been hers for some twenty, or, to be 
exact, nineteen and a half hours. She 
was convinced they were to be hers for 
life. They dated from a few moments 
after she had sat down next to Digby 
Porterfield at the Peets’ dinner the 
night before. Her humor, too, was im- 
paired by an altercation that had taken 
place a few moments before between 
herself and her aunt Mrs. Dillingsby 
Pott. Words of a tart nature had been 
exchanged. 

Mrs. Dillingsby Pott, short 
was sitting before her mirror 


and erect, 
inspecting 
with a wary eve the adjusting of a smart 
turban her maid had just put on her 
head. She an almost seamless 
miraculously fitting costume and gave 


wore 


the impression of having been crammed 
into it and of being restrained there at 
high pressure. A certain shortness of 
breath and obtrusiveness of eye habitual 
to her furthered this quite false impres- 
sion. Nevertheless, the result was im- 
Mrs. Dillingsby Pott 
impressive and she knew it. 

It was when the young woman fin- 
ished pinning the hat and was dismissed 
that the discussion began. 


pressive. was 


It was not a 
Mrs. Pott began by 
observing that since Della Peet and her 
sister, Linda Mills, had become anar- 


long discussion. 
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chists and Black-Handers she did not 
care to see them at Highcrest. She was 
distressed that Sylvia had disregarded 
her wishes not only to the extent of din- 
ing with them, but also to the extent of 
inviting them to tea. She particularly 
did not wish to see them about when 
accompanied by their perverted rela- 
tive, Digby Porterfield. Digby, being a 
black-hearted Bolshevist, was already, 
Mrs. Dillingsby Pott did not doubt, 
plotting to have American women sold 
in the market-place. To which Sylvia 
replied, in a tone of the deepest respect, 
that if her aunt was too sunk in Bour- 
bonism, Capitalism, and Bourgeoisism 
to perceive the dawning splendor of a 
new era her aunt would be only the 
worse off when it was upon her. And 
her aunt came back that, since the new 
era seemed to consist, in the unfortunate 
countries where it had already dawned, 
in blowing off the head of everybody 
who didn’t agree with you, or who had 
something you wanted, she would prob- 
ably fare no worse that anyone else. 
Upon which she invited Sylvia to with- 
draw from her presence—recalling her to 
say that when Sylvia’s parlor Bolshevists 
inquired for her, she, Mrs. Dillingsby 
Pott, could be considered not at home. 

Sylvia did not dare answer back as she 
would have liked to answer back, 
and suffered in consequence from a bot- 
tled-up feeling which made it necessary 
to be nasty to somebody. Terry was at 
hand and offered a field for her en- 
deavors. If only, she thought regret- 
fully, he were not so handsome she could 
be lots nastier. 

“But I say, Sylv, it was silly, you 
know, to name a Chinese dog Thom—”’ 

“Yes, so you said before.” 

“Well, why did you, especially since 
you called the other one Yum Yum. 
Mind, I don’t say I like that name, but 
Thomas”—he dropped behind to light 
his pipe and as soon as he caught up 
went on—‘Thomas would be all right, 
you know, for a bally old dog, a cocker 
or a terrier, or even a hound. But a 
Chinese dog—” 
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“Oh, you’re driving me wild!” Sylvia 
burst out. 
also offended. 

“TI say, if youre going to be grumpy 
just because I don’t like the name of a 
beastly Chinese 

“Tm 


Terry was surprised 


not grumpy. I don’t care 
whether you like my dog’s name or not. 
It’s nothing to me. I only named him 
that so that tiresome people could ask 
me why.” 

“Tiresome,” he began, threateningly. 

“Yes, tiresome! If I'd 
Gum Gum, or Tum Tum 

Suddenly Terry exploded with laugh- 
ter. “Tum Tum! I say, by Jove!” he 
roared. “Tum Tum! That would be a 
rummy one!” 


named him 


Sylvia eyed him with extreme dis- 
favor. “I'm glad you find it amusing.” 

Terry looked puzzled. “See here, 
are you rotting, or are you waxy about 
something?” 

“What objectionable words you use. 
I’m not angry, if that’s what you mean. 
I simply don’t happen to be as easily 
amused as you, that’s all. In fact,’’ she 
added, loftily, “I no longer feel that 
amusement is the end and aim of ex- 
istence, as you do.” 

“TF don’t.” 

“What?” 

Terry didn’t exactly know. “Why, 
whatever the bally thing you said was.” 
Abstract discussion baffled him. It in- 
clined him to sulk. “I think I'll have 
my tea inside.” 

“Very well. 
find them dull.” 

“Find who dull?” 
incurious. 

“My guests,” she replied. 

“T didn’t know there were any beastly 
guests.” 

“There aren’t any yet, but there soon 
will be. However, if you prefer not to 
meet them- 

“T never said I didn’t want to meet 
them. How could I, if I didn’t know 
there were any?” 

“Please,” said Sylvia, raising her eyes 
heavenward with a look of weary resig- 


I dare Say you would 


Terry was not 
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nation, “don’t row. 
ing this weather.” 


It is very exhaust- 


Terry thrust his hands savagely into 
his jacket pockets and strode forward in 
silence. He was angry, but there always 
hung about quarrels with Sylvia the 
vague, delightful promise of reconcilia- 
tion. He said no more about having tea 
inside. 

They sat 
umbrella. 

“T wish,” said Sylvia, dreamily, “to 
do something worth while with my life. 
To live, suffer, and do big things for 
others. I tired of all this’’—she 
waved her hand toward the sunken gar- 
dens-——“‘extravagant futility.” 

Just then the tea party hove in sight 
Sylvia advanced upon them warmly. 

“Della, where on earth did you come 
from? Don’t speak to Yum Yum; she 
bites.” 

“We left the motor at the gate and 
walked through the park. It’s miles. 
Keep them away. I can’t endure 
chows.”’ 


down under the striped 


am 


Della was a breathless, stout young 
woman with a pink, stern face. She 
wore a sailor hat pulled down over her 


A high, 
tight linen collar enveloped the throat. 


forehead, ho hair being visible. 


Her white shirt was severely tailored, 
and the white tailored skirt she wore 
ended nearer her knees than her ankles. 
She carried a cane. 

“Give me the best chair,” she com- 
manded, 
five 
ean’t stand the heat.” 


“and don’t speak to me for 
Connie knows I 


She glanced re- 


minutes—please. 
proachfully at her husband, a stoutish 
man wearing knickerbockers 
abstracted look. 

A young man with handsome Amer- 
ican features and 


and an 


inten- 
He fig- 
ured as Digby something—Terry didn’t 
catch just what in the sketchy introduc- 
tions that took place. There was also a 
Miss Linda Mills. Miss Mills was a 
determinedly young woman of uncer- 
tain years. She was dark and thin, and 
bore a vague resemblance to Mrs. Con- 


un-American 
sity of eve accompanied them. 


rad Peet. She talked steadily with a 
great display of smiles and teeth from 
the moment of her arrival to nobody in 
particular. She wore a silk smock of 
Chinese blue, embroidered all over with 
dragons, and a dragon-decked toque 
rode upon her head. To this restless 
costume was added a pair of long jade 
ear-rings that danced and jingled. Be- 
ing both vivacious and plain, a type 
Terry resented, she inspired him with 
immediate and violent dislike. But peo- 
ple, like dogs, are always attracted by 
those who do not like them, so she 
turned her relentless sparkle upon Terry. 

“Digby has only two days with us 
and we're jealous of every minute, but 
of course we will share him with darling 


Sylvia. Besides, it’s always heaven to 
come to this adorable place. Do pull 
that nice little straight-backed chair 


around where I can see the view—that 
is, if I want to look at it. I hate to be 
told to look at views, but if no one asks 
me to I frequently do—do you? Or 
don’t you? I often think men don’t.” 
“She’s talking like that,” Terry 
thought, despairingly, “‘so there won't 
be any chance for me to duck. I’m done 
in.” He was, moreover, uneasily aware 
that Sylvia was bestowing more than 


customary attention upon the young 
man with the ardent gaze. 
“And do you know, Mr.— Is it 


Terry something or something Terry? 
Oh, I remember! You're the Duke of 
Worretsdown, of course. You're stop- 
ping here. Such a sweet place. One 
might almost forget one’s responsibili- 
ties, mightn’t one?” 

Terry ventured to reply that he didn’t 
know. 

** But one could never forget them with 
Digby about,” she galloped on, “or my 
sister Della. You have no idea of her 
interest in the Big Things, the Things 
that Matter.” 

A Big Thing in mulberry livery ap- 
peared just then with something that 
Mattered very much to Terry—namely, 
tea. It was followed by a second tall 


footman bearing what looked, even to 
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the young Englishman, like an adequate 
supply of buttered muffins, marmalade, 
rumpets, jam tarts, and cinnamon-rolls. 
fhe confusion attendant upon vict- 
ling the assembly did not, as Terry 
hoped, liberate him. Nor did his com- 
panion’s efforts to make him comforta- 
ble, assisting him to arrange the various 
food-stuffs he had laid in on the b-oad 
As he ate he 
ontemplated Sylvia gloomily. She was 
ravishing in the golden shadow, her eyes 
raised with absurd attentiveness to those 
of the Digby individual. 

“He's not a bad sort,” Terry ad- 
mitted to himself. ‘* Looks like a decent 
beggar, but what the devil does he want 
to talk so much for? What the devil is 
he talking about?” 

His companion was lighting a ciga- 
rette. “And what”—she was saying, 
sharply,—‘“‘are we doing about the 


negro?r 


hair arm, reconcile him. 


“Eh?” exclaimed Terry, feeling rather 
cared. 

“How are we facing that responsibil- 
itv? As I told you just now, I am an 
internationalist, and, what is more, I am 
Everything’’ — she 
sent toward him, twinkling her long-ear- 
‘**has been tried in this world but 


an inter-racialist. 


rings 
love. 

‘I shall have,” Terry thought, fear- 
fully, “*to look sharp.” 
not been tried. 
Brotherly love, between the weak and 
the strong, the poor and rich, white, 
But ’’—she raised a 
“don’t misunderstand 
I am not an extravagant dreamer. 
I don’t mean—” 

Again Terry’s attention wandered. 
He saw that she would have a great deal 
to say on the subject of brotherly love 
and it was not one which strongly inter- 
ested him. Mrs. Conrad Peet 
speaking reproachfully to Sylvia about, 
it seemed to Terry, the national Repub- 
lican party. He wondered why she was 
reproachful and what Sylvia had to do 
with it. 

“Oh, 


“Love alone has 


vellow, and black. 
warning finger- 


me. 


was 


Della,” 


come, Digby Porter- 
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field said, laughing; “you're a bit ex- 
And Terry, in 
the 


you?” 


liked 


aren't 
spite of himself, 
laughed. 


treme, 


way he 


“IT say, rather a good sort, what?” he 
murmured. 

His companion heard him and over- 
flowed. “Digby,” she chanted, “ Digby 


is wonderful. He’s the biggest thing 
Socialism has done in America. Social- 


ism will get somewhere when it produces 
men like Digby.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s a So- 
cialist 7” 

“Well, of course I look for him to go 
much farther soon—but, the 
moment he is a Socialist.” 

“T call that confoundedly odd,” said 
Terry. What the devil did a chap like 
that want to be a Socialist for? 
ideas about Socialism were as vague as 
Mrs. Dillingsby Pott’s. He conceived 
it as something both twaddlesome and 
unsavory. A thing of grievances, bombs, 


yes, for 


Terry's 


mass-meetings, smells, badges, parades, 
strikes, interference with a chap’s enjoy- 
ment of life, dinner-pails, and bad beer. 
Certainly, not the concern of a gentle- 
man. 

Sylvia, Mrs. Peet, and Porterfield 
were talking earnestly. Then Sylvia 
“Do come in with 
me now, Mr. Porterfield, and you can 
pick out the ones T ought to read. There 
are heaps of things there, and I should 
never know what to start on.” 


was heard to say: 


She smiled on him beseechingly, be- 
witchingly. The extremely young So- 
cialist was quite evidently a very human 
Socialist as well. His smile met hers and 
hung upon it. 
silence. 

“Imbeciles!” thought Terry, furiously. 
“Goggling at each other like two bally 
lunatics.” 

Digby Porterfield and Sylvia, accom- 
panied by the two proud chows, strolled 
up the walk between the elms. Terry 
groaned. 

“Sylvia is mad about him,” mur- 
mured the Chinese smock. ‘‘ Women do 
adore men with a mission.” She sighed 


There was a moment’s 








deeply and told Terry he might show 
her the roses. 


The moon, like a great brass gong, 
hung low that night over Highcrest, and 
Terry felt that its splendor was, under 
the circumstances, excessive. Its radi- 
ance emptied the heavens of stars and 
drenched the valley with still light and 
with a faint, sidereal warmth. Such 
moonlight, things being as they were, 
was little short of an insult. So were the 
sly, wander-by-night, sweet scents that 
slipped from the garden to drug lovers 
with their honeyed mischief. 

Of what use was all this to Terry with 
a Socialist in the saddle and gaining at 
every lap? And now, watching him 
stroll up and down the garden path with 
Sylvia, Terry wondered whether seem- 
ingly young and healthy fellows never 
fell dead unexpectedly, of their own 
accord, as it were; whether Thomas and 
Yum Yum, in some aberration of their 
wild natures might not see fit to fall upon 
and destroy him; whether it could not 
he discovered that he had married vari- 
ous lady anarchists in different parts of 
the world who could be sought out and 
made to confront him. 

For Digby Porterfield, after Mrs. 
Dillingsby Pott was safely on her way 
to dine with her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Hornaday Pott, had been urged to re- 
main for dinner. This he hideously had 
done. Miss Linda Mills and the Conrad 
Peets were obliged to decline, but not so 
the man with a mission. To Terry’s 
horror, he looked even less like a Social- 
ist and even more like a troubadour in 
one of Dickie Bateman’s dinner-jackets 
than he had in his own odious clothes. 
Dickie, it appeared, knew him, and actu- 
ally weleomed him with enthusiasm on 
his return from a motor trip he had felt 
obliged to take when he learned who was 
coming to tea. 

In view of Uncle Dillingsby Pott’s 
uncertain temper, matters of world im- 
port were not discussed at dinner. But 
immediately after that neutral interlude 
Sylvia beguiled the young leader to the 
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gravel path and asked him, Terry gath- 
ered, what steps should be taken by a 
disciple who had just seen the light. 

For a certain length of time Terry 
occupied the veranda steps in a mood of 
extreme dissatisfaction. Bateman and 
Dillingsby Pott chatted intermittently 
and the smoke of their cigars came to 
Terry mingled faintly with the smell of 
roses and assumption lilies. In a pond 
near by the frogs intoned a symphonie 
macabre, and a certain lugubrious bari- 
tone voiced, it seemed to Terry, his own 
emotions. Sylvia’s treatment of him 
before, during, and since dinner had been 
unkind and humiliating. 

Suddenly a resolution sprang full- 
born into his mind. Terry did not think 
things out. Impulses came to him ready 
made and were at once translated into 
action—a natural enough form of pro- 
cedure when you come to think of it. It 
was when Dickie joined him, Mr. Dill- 
ingsby Pott having gone inside. 

“T say, will you lend me your car to- 
night? The roadster. I’m going to New 
York.”’ 

“What a delightful idea,” said Bate- 
man, calmly. ‘My dear aunt is expect- 
ing you to stay the week, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, well, if you don’t want to I sup- 
pose I can have one sent out.” 

For reasons of his own, the idea of 
flight to New York was not unwelcome 
to Dickie. “Steady on a minute,” he 
answered. “‘My mind doesn’t work in 
the moonlight. “Suppose we stepinto the 
pantry and think it over. Simpkins can 
make it easier for us to think it over.” 

Simpkins did all he could in the way 
of decanters, soda, and cracked ice to 
make it easy, but there didn’t seem to 
be anything to think over or to talk over. 
There was simply Terry’s reiterated in- 
tention of going to New York. He was, 
he observed, cryptically, fed up. 

“Is that what you're going to tell 
Aunt Martha?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Terry, dubi- 
ously. “I fancy she’d get a bit shirty if 
I did.” And then, brightening, “I'll 
leave that part of it to you, old dear.” 


es 
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“T appreciate your trust in me, but I 
shall not be here to deliver messages. 
My aunt Dillingsby Pott is not one to 
Besides, a 
moonlight drive appeals to me. You 
tell old Simpkins to see that our stuff’s 
ready in half an hour and I'll leave a 
note for Aunt Dillingsby. Ill mention 
urgent telegrams. Of course you real- 
ze,” he added, jubilantly, “that I'm 
doing this out of sheer friendship for 
It just happens that some people 

re to be in town to-morrow night whom 
{ sha’n’t in the least mind seeing—but 
that’s a detail.” 

At three o'clock they reached New 
York after a silent whirlwind run over 
racing, white roads, and it was not until 
he stepped from the car that Terry’s 
next move revealed itself to him. 

‘I am going,” he observed, “to be- 


ake explanations easy. 


you. 


come a Socialist.” 

Dickie opened his mouth to howl, but 
Terry stopped him with a further re- 
“Just look about you in the 
morning, old thing, and find out how 
it’s done.” 


mark. 


The serene determination that marked 
all of his few initiatives, impelled Terry 
to the telephone the next morning at 
eight o’clock. 
pleased. 


Dickie Bateman was not 
He banged down the receiver, 
consigning Socialism to perdition. At 
eight-thirty and at nine he was rung up 
with similar results, and again at ten, 
when, although fully awake, he was so 
angry as to call forth a placating adjura- 
tion from Terry not to get waxy and 
grouse so about a little sleep. 

“Just to keep you away from the 
telephone,” Dickie, “not from 
any shred of friendly feeling remaining 
for you, I am sending you a ecard to a 
fellow down on Stuyvesant Square. 
He’s a friend of mine, so I’m sure you'll 
spare no effort to make his life as hideous 
as you have mine.” 

“Right you are, captain,” returned 
Terry, happily, and telephoned again in 
a few moments to say that if the fellow 
were a beastly crock in specs who ex- 
pected him, Terry, to read anything in 


roared 
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books, Dickie would have to look up 
some one else. 

Fifteen minutes later Terry descended 
from a cab before an old brownstone 
fagade on the sunny side of Stuyvesant 
For a moment he stood lei- 
surely in the sunlight looking from the 
envelope in his hand to the opened win- 
dows and flapping white curtains above. 
His light tweeds, closely fitted, empha- 
sized his slenderness and height. He 
wore his straw hat under his arm and 
swung a narrow stick blithely. Then he 
entered the black hallway of the house 
and took the narrow steps two at a time. 
At each landing he looked for some in- 
dication as to who might be living be- 
hind the somewhat dilapidated doors. 
There was none. He reached the top 
floor without having found any clue to 
the whereabouts of the person he was 
looking for. 


Square. 


“Here’s a rummy go—no names any- 
where,” he thought. 
beastly odd! 
at this one.” 

He rapped smartly with his stick and 
the door was opened at once. 


“Americans are 
I might just have a crack 


A young 
woman regarded him inquiringly. 

“IT beg your pardon,” began Terry. 
“Does Mr. John William Larrimer live 
here?” 

The young woman’s eyes wrinkled at 
each end and she replied, ““He does.” 

**Er—is he a Socialist?” 

There was a slight gasp and then a 
cascade of laughter. 
above all 


Terry, who was 
things not 
waited calmly for this inexplicable mer- 
riment to die away. Suddenly 
turned her head and called, chokingly: 

* Jack, come here.” 

Terry, leaning on his stick, his hat 
under one arm, and the sembroidered 
corner of a pocket handkerchief sticking 
out of his cuff, waited serenely. In a 
moment a slender, muscular young man 
with a combined air of lazy strength and 
pleasant indifference, appeared in the 
doorway. 

“How do 


promptly. 


self-conscious, 


she 


you do?” said 
“May I come in?” 


Terry, 
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The young man smiled. ‘What do 
you want?” 

“Well, I really couldn’t say, not ex- 
actly,” Terry replied. “That is, you 
could say better than I.” He shifted his 
weight and his cane to the other side and 
smiled engagingly on Larrimer. “It’s 
about Socialism.” 

The other laughed. ‘ What the hell— 
come in, come in.” 

The passageway inside the door was 
narrower than any passageway Terry 
had ever seen and its walls were covered 
with small black-and-white studies of a 
certain boldness of content that capti- 
vated Terry. But his host herded him 
on into a low-ceilinged front room and 
invited him to have a seat. 

“Thanks awfully,” observed Terry, 
looking from chair to chair in search of 
one he could sit on. A pile of drawings 
occupied one, a black-eyed rag doll 
another, a box-lid full of pieces of char- 
coal and colored chalk, a third. 

“Don’t bother, old chap,” he urged, 
as Larrimer emptied the contents of two 
of the chairs onto the floor; “Tl just 
sit anywhere.” 

They sat down, strangely at ease 
with each other. Terry either liked peo- 
ple immediately or disliked them imme- 
diately, and without any particular rea- 
son—or at least any reason he could 
have defined. He liked Larrimer. Lar- 
rimer was a quiet, comfortable person 
and he looked like an athlete. The 
young Englishman was so at home in his 
company that he forgot temporarily the 
exotic subject which had brought him 
there. 
asserted themselves. 


Interests more native to him re- 
Ile began talking 
about dogs, and he warned Larrimer 
when he bought a police dog to see to it 
he got one of Swenson’s. 

**He’s the best breeder going, Larri- 
mer, and I assure you he’s got a black 
bitch now, that—” 

The smoke of Larrimer’s pipe filled 
the room, circling about his head and 
drifting in cloudlike wisps before the 
half-dozen small canvases hung about 


the bare walls. They said something 


vital and pleasant as Larrimer did, and 
nobody knew just what it was. Terry 
didn’t know, and, although he glanced 
at the pictures from time to time with a 
sort of careless satisfaction, it did not 
occur to him to say, “Is this some of 
your work and what does it represent?” 
For which reason he entered deep into 
the heart of John Larrimer. 

They talked about raising pigs; propa- 
gating lobsters—a thing Larrimer had 
tried (quite unsuccessfully) and which 
captivated Terry; about sailing and 
prize-fighting; and then Terry said he 
had to go, that he was keeping Larrimer. 
Larrimer said he never did anything, 
anyway, and promised to go to dinner 
that night with Terry. Five minutes 
after he left Terry rushed back with 
Dickie Bateman’s note. 

“T say, Larrimer, here’s this con- 
founded letter Bateman got me to de- 
liver. Oh, to be sure, I believe it’s about 
me. You're to teach me Socialism, you 
know—that is, it would be uncommonly 
decent of you if you would. I'll be 
around at seven.” 


Dear Jonn,—Take this darn fool and keep 
him away from the telephone for a week. 
He thinks he wants to learn about Socialism. 
He learned all he'll ever know when he was 
about sixteen, but he’s as obstinate as a book 
agent. In spite of everything, though, he’s 
the real thing. I'd lose a leg for him cheer- 
fully and you'll feel that way when you know 
him. 

Name’s Terence Selwyn, Duke of Wor- 
retsdown, but he leaves off the last bit when- 
ever he can. Finds it a bit cumbersome in 
these U. S. A. Yours, 


R. B. 


Propaganda is sweet to the true be- 
liever, and Larrimer could not resist a 
disciple, however unpromising. He ad- 
mitted with a grin that Terry was un- 
promising. But he liked Terry, and it 
was soothing to spring on him facers 
which he had omitted to spring in some 
argument the night before. He also 


suggested certain books to Terry, an 
idea which was repudiated, violently and 
conclusively, by the latter. 
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“Oh, well, stick around with the 
bunch, then, and listen to ’em talk.” 

Terry stuck. He liked those studios 
and smelly restaurants which seem in- 
evitable to the discussion of burning 
themes; the eating, smoking, drinking of 
unnatural red wine from surreptitious 
teacups, and such faint 
aura of bohemianism as 
is compatible with sub- 
ways, syndicated litera- 
ture, magazine art, and 
prohibition. And _ there 
was, off and on, some 
verbal grappling with the 
eternal problem of even- 
ing up those human con- 
ditions that have, so far, 
resisted with such re- 
markable success all sim- 
ilar attempts at being 
evened up. He also ac- 
companied Larrimer_ to 
various meetings. 

It cannot be said that 
much progress was made, 
and, although Terry re- 
ferred to Brothers of the 
Faith as “we,” he con- 
tinued to wonder wkat 
the deuce it was jolly 
well all about, also why 
he didn’t feel himself be- 
coming a Socialist, what- 
ever that might be. It 
began to seem that the 
time might be long before 
he could return to Sylvia 
in the irresistible guise of 
a man with a mission. 


would make a slick bit of advertising. 
It might amuse them, at least for an 
evening, to have a perfectly good duke 
wave the red flag with them. He as- 
sumed him to be as ardent a supporter of 
the great cause as Larrimer and his asso- 
cates. Their ideas, he knew, differed 





Then the little god that “PLEASE DON’T ROW. IT’S VERY EXHAUSTING 


makes plots, or, rather, 

history, took a hand. He 

suggested something to Jake Vlasak. 
Vlasak was a glib-tongued professional 
red, a self-appointed agitator of the type 
that makes the world throw up its hands 
in horror at the word. He had organ- 
ized a little meeting, nice and red, at a 
place on Fourth Avenue. He wanted 
novelty, something new to interest the 


boys. It occurred to him that Terry 
Voi. CXLII.—No. 847.—4t 


THIS WEATHER ” 


somewhat from his own, but the cause 
was the cause and a surface cordiality at 
least was maintained among all fac- 
tions. So it came about that Vlasak 
invited Larrimer to attend his Fourth 
Avenue meeting and bring his friend. 
He made a point of it, and Larrimer, 
after a moment’s hesitation, carelessly 
accepted. a 
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Sylvia was bored, She was not accus- 
tomed to being taken at her word. She 
had word 

snippy to Terry. 
being snippy to her, or, rather, he wasn't 
being anything. 


been she sought for a 


And now Terry was 


He simply ceased to 
be at all so far as she was concerned. 
He should have 
clamored for restoration to her favor, 
been grieved, importunate, and faithful. 
It was only what was due her from any 
man. 


This was not en régle. 


There were other disillusions. A week 
after his visit to Higherest Digby Porter- 
field returned. 
inspired. 


He came back as one 
There was new radiance in his 
He trembled upon the 

And in the rose-gar- 
den, when the sun had set and one white 
star hung in the pearly sky, he produced 
a kodak picture. 


dedicated eyes. 


verge of ecstasy. 


*She has accepted me,” he said, trem- 
blingly, “and I hastened to you 
your gift of sympathy 


with 


Sylvia saw the picture of a thin girl in 
bloomers. She had short hair and was 
chopping wood. 

“At their 
plained, with 


Porterfield 
deep emotion, 


camp,” ex- 
** where 
she’s working up her thesis on ‘Grecian 
Ideals of Democracy in the Age of 
Pericles.” 

At this moment Sylvia’s mental atti- 
tude underwent an abrupt and curious 
change. An intense dislike for all mat- 
relating to reform rushed 
upon her, a complete indifference to the 
future of the proletariat. And as the 
days passed she became aware of reviv- 


ters social 


ing interest in foreign courts and aristoc- 
Life in gray battlemented castles 
presented a renewed allure. She won- 
dered what had become of Terry. 

On the afternoon of Vlasak’s meeting 
on Fourth Avenue it was conveyed to 
Dickie Batemen casually that if he ran 
across Terry he might bring him out to 
Highcrest for the week-end. Dickie had 
not seen Terry for some time. He tried 
to get hold of him for dinner, but could 
not reach him by telephone. 


races. 


Batemen 
dined alone, and after dinner turned his 


ear southward and ran down to Stuyve- 
sant Square. Here he learned that Lar- 
rimer and his pupil had taken dinner 
somewhere together and were going 
afterward to the Fourth Avenue meeting. 

For a moment he stood on the side- 
walk, debating. It was an enticing sum- 
mer night, heavy gown here with dust 
and hot city smells, but to be found 
vast and dewy, a few miles cut of the 
city. Particularly did the prospect of a 
Fourth Avenue meeting not appeal to 
him. Still he wanted to see Terry. The 
meeting would not be long and perhaps 
he could get him and Larrimer away 
early for a spin up the river. 

He decided for Fourth Avenue, but 
when he arrived there almost regretted 
having done so. The room was packed, 
the heat stifling, and the air thick with 
tobacco smoke. 
Dickie stood up 
against the wall. 


There were no seats. 
near the door leaning 
To his intense amuse- 
ment, Larrimer and Terry were sitting 
on the platform. 

seemed, was amused. 


too, it 
He wore his lazy 
half-smile and smoked a pipe. Terry, on 
the contrary, quite obviously sulked. 
Bateman wondered what was up. He 
knew it was not embarrassment. 


Larrimer, 


Terry 
was too utterly unconscious for embar- 
rassment and sitting on the platform 
would in no way disturb him. 

Some one was making a speech—a 
small, ill-appearing man who spoke with 
a strong, nameless accent. But he was 
fluent, intelligible, and made his ele- 
mental arguments clear. 

“And why have they got what they 
got? What right have they got to got 
it? Where did they get it? They got it 
from us. From me and you and our 
brothers everywhere. We made it for 
them with our work. All the time since 
the beginning of the world we have been 
making it Christmas presents to the 
rich!” (Applause.) “How will we get 
it back off them—by smiles?” He him- 
self smiled derisively, exhibiting a re- 
grettable assortment of teeth. More 
applause. “No! By working harder? 


Who gets the profit when we work it 





TERRY SEES 


harder —us? No. Shall we 
put out—?” “Output!” one 
yelled, and the speaker yelled back: 
“Thanks, Iky. How do you get that 
way ?—Should we sell our output, which 
is our strength, our legs and arms and 
heart-beats? Should we sell that like you 
sell dirty potatoes—for any price? No...” 

So violent was the distaste Terry ex- 
perienced for the speaker that it was 
making him acutely uncomfortable. For 
once since he began his economic investi- 
gations, he understood what was being 
said, and it irritated him. The orator, 
warmed by applause, became more de- 
nunciatory. He denounced the armies, 
of the world and the spirit that made 
them fight. He said the laboring men 
had been driven like sheep to fight the 
battles of capitalism and the only rich 
men’s sons in the war were back of the 
lines and there for advertising. 


sell our 


some 


RED Q7 


Terry twisted about uneasily. Not 
that all rich men’s sons were crooks and 
cowards, the speaker had added. Those 
who were not proved themselves by 
joining the ranks of the comrades. He 
waved a hand in Terry’s direction and 
bowed. Such 
men, the fluent young man declared, 
turned their back on the stolen luxury, 
ill-gotten castles, and unmerited privi- 
lege handed on to them by their sires. 
They would be the first, he had no 
doubt, to put a bomb under those same 
castles where the friends of the old 


There was applause. 


order, ete., ete. 

Terry said something to Larrimer, and 
the latter murmured: “Oh, stick it out. 
Hell soon be through.” He found the 
situation mildly amusing. 

“Empires is out of date,” the speaker 
was yelling. “A British empire or an 
American empire ain’t any different 


were 
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AS HE ATE HE CONTEMPLATED SYLVIA GLOOMILY 
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*n’ any better ’n a German empire. 
Down with ’em all! Empires gotta go. 
Nations gotta go and make room for the 
brotherhood of comrades the world 
over ig 

When the applause had died away he 
added, shading his voice to a tone of 
intimate comradeship: “We got with us 
to-night a new friend. In the old coun- 
try he is called dook. Here he is just 
comrade. Comrade, will you express a 
few words to these here friends?” 

Terry glowered at the orator. “* What 
does he want me to talk about?” he 
inquired in a loud tone. 

Vlasak, smiling, replied, “Tell the 
boys about your views on class privilege, 
labor, and so forth, and your conception 
of Socialism.” 

Terry rose with the childlike unaware- 
ness of self that characterized him. He 
loomed high, his nonchalant, tall figure 
with its well-set blond head dominating 
the assembly. Larrimer caught sight of 
Dickie and winked. He found the situa- 
tion piquant. Pulling an envelope and 
pencil fi m his pocket, he sketched the 
long lin - of Terry’s back and the rows 
of swarthy faces looking up at him. But 
Dickie felt vaguely uneasy. 

“Confound Larrimer!” he thought. 
“This is a damn tough crowd.” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” Terry began, 
peevishly, “why I should have been 
asked to address any remarks to any- 
hody.”’ lis smooth, low voice filled 
the room and his enunciation was oddly 
clear-cut after the guttural utterance 
which had preceded. The attention of 
the audience was sharpened by this un- 
expected opening. “Particularly,” he 
went on, “to make any remarks about 
Socialism. [don’t know anything about 
Socialism. My friend Larrimer knows 
all about it and it must be jolly well all 
right if he thinks so, but I’m sure I’ve 
never been able to find out what it was— 
er-—jolly well all about.” 

A ripple of surprise, breaking into 
laughter here and there, swept the audi- 
ence.  Larrimer threw back his head 
and chuckled deeply. 


“However,” the speaker went on, “if 
the—person—who has just been talking 
wants to know what I thought of his 
remarks, I shall be jolly glad to say- 
it was damned, mischievous rot! And 
I'd like to know how you Ameri- 
cans out there can sit and hear your 
own nation and your ally, Great 
Britain, insulted by this bounder.” He 
pointed to the late speaker, who leaped 
to his feet, staring at Terry as at one 
demented. Everyone in the hall was on 
his feet, still too amazed to take, for a 
moment, any action. Terry, becoming 
more and more enthusiastic, rushed on 
happily: 

“Tf he wants to drag down any nation, 
why doesn’t he drag down his own, 
whatever that may be, and leave the 
country he has inflicted himself on jolly 
well alone?” 

An angry murmur burst out in the 
audience which was crowding toward the 
platform. Here and there, to be sure, a 
laugh had been heard, but for the most 
part fists were shaken and voices cried, 
“Throw him out!’ “Shut him up!” 

Larrimer said, “I guess we better beat 
it, Selwyn,” but Terry brushed him 
aside. 

“What does he mean by saying it was 
only the lower classes fought this 
war?” 

“Lower classes!” shrieked the audi- 
ence, and Terry, raising his voice above 
the din, went on: 

“That's just dirty, unsporting twad- 
dle, like everything else he said.” 

Something was thrown and Terry 
dodged it, the glad light of battle spring- 
ing to his eye. “A chap like that would 
bomb a castle and kill a lot of old 
women.” Several other missiles show- 
ered about him, and Terry, catching one, 
hurled it back. “Nobody but a dirty 
coward messes about with bombs!” he 
yelled. 

Then pandemonium broke _ loose. 
Terry seized the kitchen chair he had 
been sitting on, yelling, ** Bombs! Cow- 
ards! Bombs! Cowards!” 


Larrimer, 
with the joy of fight upon him, grabbed 








THEY SAT 


his own 
ingly. 
They were alone on the platform 
which was small and high, and they 
cracked the chairs lustily on the heads 
and hands attempting to swarm up to 
them. For a moment an acute longing 
to hurl himself into the fray seized 
Dickie, but he sacrificed this pleasure to 
what he considered the seriousness of 
the situation. This was, as he had said, 
a tough crowd. Many of them under- 
stood almost no English and had little 
idea what it was all about, but smashing 
faces was good sport on any pretext. 
Even with himself they would only be 
He dashed out after the 


chair and waved it menac- 


three to scores. 
police. 
Meanwhile the battle raged about the 





STRANGELY AT 
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EASE WITH EACH OTHER 


platform. One husky fellow slipped 
through their guard and joined Larrimer 
and Terry on the platform, where, to 
their surprise, he bared his arms and in- 
vited the crowd to come up and be pul- 
verized. 


Several minor engagements 


sprang up here and there among the 


comrades themselves — among _ those, 
doubtless, who could not get near 


enough to fight the enemy. 
was terrific. 


The uproar 
The chairs Terry and Lar- 
rimer wielded were splintered and had to 
be discarded. The position could not be 
held forever, and at last their territory 
was invaded and they were engaging two 
at a time those who came over the top. 

Then, to the regret of all concerned, 
the police arrived and four truck-loads 
of combatants, including Terry and Lar- 
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TERRY SEIZED THE KITCHEN CHAIR YELLING, 


**BoMBS! COWARDS!” 


rimer, were borne off to jail. The sta- 
tion being filled, they were dumped into 
a large common cell to await trial in the 
morning. During this interval Terry 
achieved immense popularity by dem- 
onstrating strictly English boxing passes 
and shooting craps with the comrades. 


“To be sure,” said Mr. Dillingsby 
Pott, puffing out his cheeks and laying 
down the paper, “the publicity is—er 
regrettable. But it was a damn plucky 
thing to do.” 








Py 


“Snappy old Terry,” mur- 
mured Sylvia, warmly. “I'd 
have given anything to be 
there.” 

Mrs. Dillingsby Pott, who 
had been sipping her morning 
tea in pompous, but not un- 
friendly, agreement with what 
was being said, sighed deeply 
and observed, “Blood will 
tell.” 

The Sunday papers strewed 
the floor of the breakfast room, 
and the morning sunlight blazed 
upon black headlines chroni- 
cling Terry’s epic: 


BRITISH DUKE FIGHTS BOL- 
SHEVISTS SINGLE-HANDED 
Breaks up Seditious Meeting on 
East Side Over Sixty Arrests 
Made. 

“TIT do not say,” observed 
Mrs. Dillingsby Pott,” that I 
approve of this affair, but Wor- 
retsdown’s attitude in the mat- 
tershould certainly bea lesson” 

she sighed in the direction of 
svlvia—*‘to some of us.” 


| “When did Dickie say they 





4 vere coming out, uncle?” 
“Oh, I guess they ought to 
\ be here by noon. I tried to 
' bring “em with me yesterday 
after we got him out of jail, 
but”—he chuckled— “he 
needed some raw beefsteak on 
his eye and a Turkish bath 
more’n a motor-ride just then.” 


The shadows of the perfect elms were 
long on the grass and the birds were 
putting themselves loudly to bed. 
Thomas and Yum Yum majestically 
paced the gravel path. Their red-plush 
muzzles quivered and their sad eyes 
rested on distant, invisible things. 

Before them strolled Sylvia, flower- 
like in larkspur blue. She said little, but 
gazed from time to time with melting 
concern upon the partially eclipsed feat- 
ures of a tall young Englishman with a 


black eye. 














TWO CHRISTMAS MORNINGS OF THE GREAT WAR 


BY CAPTAIN WILFRID EWART 
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Of the second of the two episode Sq aphically set forth in this article, Captain Ewart 


f 


} 


was himself an eye-witness; the account of the first is taken from letters addressed 


lo the author by the late Captain Sur Edward Hulse, Bart.. of the Scots Guards 


T is related in Sir William Napier’s 
Peninsular War, and has’ been 

handed down through successive gen- 
erations, how during the bitterest. peri- 
ods of that campaign French and British 
soldiers met and filled their water bot- 
tles at either side of a stream, shouting 
friendly remarks across from bank to 
bank, while neither side fired a shot. 
Somewhere or another similar incidents 
are reported of the American Civil War. 
The history of war, indeed, is full of 
queer reactions, complexities, anomalies, 
reversions to type, abstractions. 

Civilization masks us with a screen, 
from ourselves and from one another, 
with thin deptb of unreality. We habit- 
ually live—do we not?—in a world self- 
created, half established, of false values 
arbitrarily upbeld, largely inspired by 
misconception, misapprehension, wrong 
perspective, and defective proportion, 
misapplication. Our pre-war world has 
bhecome—has it not?—a grand illusion. 
But war is reality. War takes the meas- 
ure of every self-imposed, self-consti- 
tuted system of society and brings to the 
light, as nothing else does, the true qual- 
ity of human “progress,” the absolute 
stage of our human faring. 

War, too, is revelation. All the elabo- 
rate reredos of human imaginings and 
self-delusions and self-conceits knocked 
flat; all the pretenses and garnishings 
and superficial trappings and make- 
beliefs of our mortal nature laid bare; all 
our individual imperfection and fatuity 
and insignificance and contemporary 


grossness laid bare, too—what the 
left? Only reality, simplicity, the cold 
truth about each one of us for good 
and for evil, for better as well as for 
worse. This stands naked. This we 
cannot half see now or pretend not to 
hear, even though we become aware in 
the process of the mocking laughter of 
some devil or some god. o ~ % 


The following is a true tale. This is 
not a thing heard of and lightly repeated 
and half believed, but witnessed in these 
late vears by living eyes, and, in the 
second case, by my own. 

December 18-19, 1914, was a night of 
tragedy in the British army. Forgotten 
now—buried in the sancta of regimental 
records, it was only a demonstration 

of what, of whom, of how much or of 
how litthe—that need be no inquiry here. 
And it was only on the front of two 
divisions that the troops advanced at 
nightfall, artillery firing a quarter-of-an- 
hour’s bombardment, all the earth shak- 
ing, and a sprinkle of musketry shatter- 
ing the dark. For the most part, the 
Germans sat quietly waiting while the 
shells whined overhead to their support 
lines; only when figures loomed up in 


1. . . I issued orders to Corps Commanders en- 


joining them to demonstrate on their immediate 
front, to keep the enemy occupied, and seize any 
opportunity which might offer to capture hostile 
trenches. . . . On the 19th [December] the Eighth 
Division captured some trenches at Neuve Cha- 
pelle and the Seventh Division at Rouges Bancs, 
but of the latter, the Second Battalion Scots 
Guards, in the Twentieth Brigade were driven back 
by a counter-attack; as also were the Devons.— 


Vide p. 334, “ 1914,” by Lord French. 
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their wire did they open fire. The at- 
tack wavered, but thesurvivorscame with 
arush to the lip of the trench where for 
several moments a silent, tremendous 
struggle took place between bayonet, 
rifle butt, revolver, and physical strength. 
Some lay where they fell under the enemy 
parapet, some dragged themselves back 
and died in the open, some were made 
prisoners. Here and there a party of ten 
or a dozen British fought their way into 
the German trench and hung on till day- 
light; then, upon order given, withdrew. 

It was left to daylight to reveal—as 
daylight faithfully reveals—the truth of 
tragedy, and the price to pay. 


Less than a week later the first Cbrist- 
mas morning of the war dawned. 

After weeks of rain and mud, we are 
told, it broke keen and clear with white 
The flat 
Flanders landscape was strangely silent 
and still. No guns fired and few rifles. 
Birds, usually so rare in winter trenches, 


frost pow dering ev eryt hing. 


appeared in numbers, as many as fifty 
sparrows being fed around a dugout. 
At 8.30 a.m. a British officer, looking 
over his parapet, saw four unarmed 
Germans leave their trenches, which at 
this point were some 350 to 400 paces 
distant. This officer and one from an- 
other company immediately went out 
and met the enemy outside our barbed 
wire. The latter consisted of three pri- 
vate soldiers and a stretcher bearer. 
They stated that they thought it only 
right to come over and wish us a happy 
Christmas, trusting us implicitly to keep 
the peace. The spokesman of the party, 
who spoke excellent English, asked that 
a post card—which he wrote forthwith— 
might be sent to a young woman whom, 
together with a motor bicycle, he had 
left in Suffolk. This request was carried 
out by one of the British officers. 
These four Germans were Jaegers and 
Saxons of the 158th Infantry Regiment 
the troops which had successfully de- 
fended their trenches on the night of 
December 18th-19th. They protested 
that they had come over out of good will; 
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that they had no feeling of enmity tow- 
ard the English; that everytbing lay 
with their authorities and, being soldiers, 
they had to obey. There had come into 
their possession a copy of the Daiiy 
Telegraph of December 10th of that year 
which, they averred, had caused no end 
of amusement. “You English are being 
hoodwinked!” “done,” 
they said, Russia had received a series of 
very heavy blows and would shortly give 
in. England alone carried on the war! 
There was more conversation of the 
same sort in the middle of No Man’s 
Land. ‘The Germans protested that the 
English press was to blame for working 
up feeling against them by publishing 
atrocity reports. There was a discus- 
sion about soft-nosed bullets (which the 
Germans claimed to have seen in posses- 
sion of English prisoners), dum-dum 
bullets, and the high velocity, sharp- 
nosed bullet. Finally the truce was for- 
mally ratified, a ditch being appointed 
as a halfway meeting place. The inter- 
view terminated with an exchange of 
Englisb cigarettes and German cigars. 

A short while later there floated down 
hetween the two lines of trenches the 
strains of the well-known marching song, 
“Tipperary,” followed by those, taken 
up all along the German line, of 
* Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Al- 
les.” Out in the middle of No Man’s Land 
stood six or seven large groups of min- 
gled German and English. And, al- 
though it must be said that the frater- 
nization was of the most genuine char- 
acter, considerable suspicion prevailed 
on the part of the English and no pre- 
cautions against possible treachery had 
been neglected. Not so soon could the 
lessons of Zonnebeke, or Kruseik be for- 
gotten! Every sort of souvenir was ex- 
changed and many strange presents 
given. Addresses were taken down and 
the photographs of families handed 
round among those who six nights be- 
fore had been locked in a life-and-death 
struggle. One German, on being offered 
a Virginia cigarette, smilingly — said: 
“No, thanks. I smoke only Turkish!” 


France was 
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Next a Saxon noncommissioned offi- 
cer, the Iron and the 
badge of an expert sniper, started his 


wearing Cross 
men on a marching song, the British 
meanwhile chanting national airs and 
**Good King 
Finally the keen air and 
this remote spot in Artois were awakened 
to the loud singing of ** Auld Lang Syne,” 
in which all—English, Prussians, Scots, 
Saxons, Irish, and Wiirtembergers alike 

joined. For the groups of Jaegers and 
Saxons of the 158th Regiment had been 
swollen by men of the 37th and 15th 
Infantry Regiments. 

After the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne,”’ it is related that a bare, not sur- 
prisingly startled by so unwonted a 


Christmas carols such as 


Wenceslaus.” 


sound, rose from between the trenches 
and ran across the frozen plow, through 
the soaking cabbage patches, over the 
ditches, and over two lines of disused 
trenches. British and Germans gave 
chase until all of a heap they killed it in 
the open. 

It was at this juncture that the com- 
manding officer of the British battalion 
appeared and, wishing everyone present 
a “Merry Christmas,” produced from 
his pocket a bottle of rum, whereat a 
shout of joy went up, exceeding all that 
had gone before. A German soldier un- 
corked it and proceeded ceremoniously 
to drink his opponents’ health in behalf 
of his Kameraden. All then retired to 
their respective trench lines for the 
Christmas dinner. 

During the afternoon similar scenes 
were enacted. There was another cours- 
ing meeting. Of four more hares pur- 
sued one was killed; this by right went 
to the Germans. There was much con- 
versation. A German said that he hoped 
to get back to London soon; a British 
soldier remarked, “So do I!’ A number 
of English newspapers were handed to 
the Germans who, with few exceptions, 
agreed that the war 
within three weeks. Blind, incompre- 
hensible delusion! Judging by the cen- 
sored letters of that and a later time, it 
was one entirely shared by the British 
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would be over 


o> 


private soldier. The enemy expressed 
admiration for the charge of the English 
on the night of the 18th-19th and an- 
nounced that they also had suffered 
casualties. They further ex- 
pressed their intention of not renewing 
hostilities unless side did; there 
would be no more shooting until they 
were relieved. 

Nor had the hours of this day been, 
nor were those of the succeeding days, 
wasted. A great deal of work had been 
work which could not be done in 
ordinary times without mortal danger 
from snipers. 


many 


our 


done- 


Masses of timber, wire, 
and trench material were carried up in 
full view; parties were hard at work at 
drainage and on the parapets and on the 
roofs of dugouts. At night wiring went 
forward at speed and without risk. And 
there were not lacking among the British 
officers eyes to espy something of the 
condition and wiring of the German 
defenses. 


Meanwhile, however, a brief episode 
of another character was being enacted 
two or three hundred yards to the left 
of the festivities. Here the trenches ap- 
proached each other as close as 90 or 
100 yards, and naturally greater care had 
to be exercised. It was over this ground 
that the night attack of December 18th- 
19th had been hurled back, and the 
British dead still lay clustered about the 
German wire and closé up under the 
parapets. In the course of the morning 
a British officer met a German officer of 
an unusually agreeable type at a half- 
way point and discussed the question of 
burial. The matter was quickly ar- 
ranged, and, one by one, the Germans 
carried twenty-nine bodies to the half- 
way line where they were laid side by 
side in a single large grave, Germans and 
British meanwhile standing in a semi- 
circle around. All personal effects and 
pay books were removed, only the rifles 
on their side of the halfway line being 
retained by the enemy. Pointing to the 
fallen, the German officer remarked, re- 
peatedly, “ Les braves, c’est bien dommagel” 
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That night a present of a scarf was 
sent by the British officer commanding 
to the German officer in recognition of 
his consideration. Very soon after a 
German orderly appeared at the half- 
way line, bringing in return a pair of 
warm, woolen gloves. 

In the course of that same night 
heavy wiring was carried out along the 
British line. In dim moonlight the Ger- 
mans sat upon their parapet and 
watched. From the British side word 
had already been sent that the truce was 
considered at an end. Nevertheless, 
when morning came the enemy was seen 
strolling unarmed and unconcerned as 
before outside his trench. The same 
four Germans as on the day previous 
came out to the halfway line and be- 
spoke their desire for a truce. But our 
men were forbidden to leave their 
trenches, only a small patrol being al- 
lowed to enter No Man’s Land. A pres- 
ent of plum pudding, sent across to the 
German trenches, however, was received 
with profuse thanks. Much heavy out- 
side work was done on the British 
trenches. At four-thirty, as before, the 
truce formally ended. 

In the night that followed alarm came. 
A German deserter, crawling over to the 
trenches of the division on the right, vol- 
unteered information that the whole 
German line would attack shortly after 


midnight. All stood to arms. Rein- 
forcements came up hurriedly. The 


English artillery opened in anticipation, 
.. . Nothing more happened. 

But the next morning shouts of laugh- 
ter were heard in No Man’s Land. It 
was the usual German truce party and 
English patrol comparing notes over the 
previous night’s experiences. The Ger- 
mans protested they knew nothing of an 
impending attack from their side. On 
the British artillery opening they, too, 
had stood to arms, expecting attack. 
There had been casualties in their back 
areas. The base English! The dirty 
Boches! But now they laughed to- 
gether. And again the truce lasted all 
through that 27th of December. And 


only when one unit relieved another on 
either side did those two strange com- 
panies 





none ever stranger, surely, in 
the history of war—go their respective 
ways. 


One year passed. 

The scene shifted a few hundred yards 
to the south. Only a few hundred 
yards, but perhaps the battlefield had 
become a little grimmer, a little more 
gashed with shell boles, a little more torn 
and rent with trenches dug and trenches 
outward blown; a little more sprinkled 
and sown with the terrors and dreads 
and ineffectual, perishing protests which 
are the seed crop and harvest of battle- 
fields; a little more haunted and _pos- 
sessed by ghosts of the slain of Festubert, 
of Neuve Chapelle and late September. 

Christmas had come again to this 
world which had changed not in kind, 
but only in degree, and to a world be- 
yond which wept and prayed and waited 
and trembled and began to despair. 

But there was no outward terror in 
these earliest waking hours of Christmas 
morning, 1915. On the contrary, Na- 
ture had mercifully and kindly, with her 
compassionate cloak of night, covered up 
the wounds and scars. There was only, 
in the words of Rupert Brooke: 


“Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 
A width, a shining peace, under the night.” 


And this battlefield lay under the glance 
of stars, so clear, so calm, so keen, and 
so kindly winking as to belie the very 
credibility of war, the very existence of 
fear or pain. 

It was only possible to believe, as chil- 
dren do, that God looked on from bebind 
such stars. .. 

Down in the trenches frost grimly 
held. Almost five years have passed 
since that Christmas Eve—five years 
of incomparable struggle and crowd- 
ing event—but, in the writing, atmos- 
phere surges back as it were this night 
just past. Frost binding all things, 
frost coming down on icy breaths from 
the east and seizing the ground and bind- 
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ing every coruscation and binding every 
rib and knoll so that they were brittle 
as bone or ivory. The trenches were 
clean as marble passages and bard as 
pavements. And rising up from them, 
that strange, crisp scent of frost-bound 
sandbags and of the upturned earth at 
night, incommunicable, never to be for- 


sotten. There came to the ear no sound 


hut a far-away shot at intervals and at 
intervals the loud, sharp crack of a bullet 
against a brick wall in the near-by ruined 
village, and now and again the harsh 
shrieks of the Little Owl from neighbor- 
ing orchards. 

All slept save the sentries who peered 
out into vague spaces of moonlight, see- 
ing nothing, however, but the grinning 
outline of contorted willows, frost gleam- 
ing white on parapet and parados, dim 
fields of barbed wire, the white, banked- 
up frontage of the German trenches, and 
beyond all a faint lightening of the east- 
ern sky that Lille. An_ officer 
and a noncommissioned officer walked 
up and down the trench and, meeting, 


was 


said as one voice, “Christmas morning!’ 

And as if to echo these words, to join 
in their greeting, to proclaim far and 
wide to the world in the speaking voice 
of that sinister time the age-long mes- 
sage of “Peace on earth and good will 
toward men,” the gunssuddenly woke up. 
Far and near, along the whole frontage 
of the army corps, the guns blazed and 
whined, boomed, banged, and thun- 
dered, while sparks danced like luminous 
fiends above the German trenches, and* 
wherever a shell burst a quick glow rose 
against palls of moonlit smoke. And far 
beyond a dull glow rose where farm- 
houses behind Aubers began to burn. 

It lasted for twenty minutes. From 
the other side no reply came. One or two 
lone bursts from a machine-gun; one or 
two lone figures upstanding in brilliant 
moonlight as they, too, watched that 
strange and memorable scene. For the 
rest, emptiness, desolation. 

As suddenly, silence fell again, stiller, 
colder, knife-edged, and, if possible, 
more profound. A gentle stirring of 


wy 
wt 


the icy wind and frost binding, bind- 
ing. Stars a-watching, moonlight and 
shadow vying. Rats a-hunting, death 
and doom a-flying. A sad world sleep- 
ing. A war at rest. ... The second 
Christmas dawn a-breaking. 


Gray, steel-gray light crept out of the 
east, above Aubers, above Fromelles, 
above the yet sleeping world of the 
trenches. 

One by one the drab features of the 
landscape emerged as facts emerge out 
of the phantasmagoria of dreams. And 
night in the trenches was a dream 
sometimes a nightmare. 

Countless days had broken thus—and 
passed—and passed. And by force of 
repetition every detail of the landscape 
took shape . first the ruined village 
with its great white husk of a church 
tower, then the skeleton trees waving 
withered, palsied, protesting arms at the 
winter sky and the double line of skele- 
ton trees following the deserted road 
that ran parallel to the trenches; and 
the confused world beyond with its drab 
fields, its dikes, and ditches, its shat- 
tered groves and orchards, out of which 
the stark red of brick walls peeped 
here and there. And in the foreground, 
the waste beyond the trenches—the cess- 
pools, the mud and earth upchurned, the 
shell holes, the strands of wire, the gray, 
crooked crosses, the oozing, battened 
graves, the silvery shine of cast-out 
ration tins and heaps of refuse and heaps 
of sandbags—such the daylight showed. 
And beyond again, far beyond the Ger- 
man trenches, in the enemy country, the 
husk of a church tower showing above 
scarlet roofs and leafless trees near the 
summit of the long, low Aubers ridge— 
and never a sign of life. 

From the trenches themselves came 
those indefinable insignificant sounds 
which so far went to the making of all 
that queer subterranean life. There 
were sounds of men stamping feet to get 
warm and sounds of men slapping them- 
selves, and sounds, very distinct, of men 
shouting to one another through the 
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keen air, and sounds—of all the most 
familiar—of the rifle’s bolt being worked 
and the trigger’s click at morning clean- 
ing. Wherever sentries stood breath 
vaporized upon bitter stillness. The 
blue smoke of fires began lazily to rise in 
thin wisps along the respective lines, 
while to the nostrils came strongly the 
reek of bacon frying. 


About seven-fifty a man was seen 
standing on a distant parapet, half a 
mile or more away to the right. There 
the trenches bent back, bent round so 
that it was impossible to tell whether 
this solitary figure was German or Eng- 
lish. An unusual excitement had al- 
ready begun to manifest itself among the 
soldiers who had been talking and laugh- 
ing during “stand-to,” all agog—for 
what? 

Episodes like those of 1914 had been 
forbidden, it is true. Sentry posts had 
been doubled in anticipation of a Ger- 
man trick or surprise. Somewhere in 
the trenches a staff officer with special 
instructions lurked. Rumor said that 
the French objected to “incidents,” 
deeming them unbecoming the spirit of 
the life-and-death struggle. 

But there are things of which govern- 
ments and policies and army commands, 
and even staff officers, take scant cogni- 
zance, and of which they have necessa- 
rily an imperfect control. One of these 
is the collective human impulse—the 
self-generated, spontaneous action of a 
number of human beings, that is beyond 
authority and outside restraint because 
accomplished almost as swiftly as the 
thought which inspires it. 

So it happened now. 

No sooner had they observed the soli- 
tary figure standing on the parapet half 
a mile away than, leaving the cooking 
breakfasts, the cleaning of the rifles, the 
shaving or washing in which they were 
severally occupied, all rushed to the fire 
bays. Looking over, at first cautiously 
and then boldly, we beheld two Germans 
in field-gray overcoats and “pill-box” 
caps standing calmly on their parapet 
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a couple of hundred yards away, while 
a third was in the act of clambering on to 
it. Seeing our men, the Germans imme- 
diately began to wave and shout across 
incomprehensibly. There was then no 
further hesitation on either side. Heads 
popped above the rim of the opposite 
trench and before long the white glacis, 
or embankment, lighter in tone than the 
surrounding drab soil—which had al- 
ways seemed a dead thing—was alive 
with field-gray and with men clad in 
what appeared to be whitish canvas 
overalls. 

What was the feeling on beholding 
these? It was one of intense cur'osity 
and surprise. What had been expected? 
It is impossible to say. Giants, perhaps, 
dragons, or devils. Through frequent 
peepings over, through long confronting 
of that high, muddy glacis with its tum- 
bled rows of sandbags along the top, 
through long peering into emptiness and 
shadows and deceptive moonlight and 
through the sense of an enemy beyond— 
the imagination had created a nebulous, 
inhuman figment of the beings who all 
this while had dwelt over there. There 
could have been no greater surprise than 
the discovery of those who came clam- 
bering over the long-impenetrable bar- 
rier, who stood, hands in pockets, upon 
it, and who presently strolled leisurely 
out into No Man’s Land, were men of 
ordinary proportions and of common 
shape. 

But so it was. And the English, for 
their part, now climbed out of their 
muddy ditches or leaned over the fire 
bays, shouting such remarks as: ‘Hullo, 
Fritz!” “Good morning, Fritz!” ‘* Merry 
Christmas!” “Happy Christmas!” 
*How’s your father?” “Come over and 
call!’ ‘Come and have breakfast!’ and 
the like, amid roars of laughter. Far 
away to the right other men were doing 
the same, standing up above the trenches 
against the sky line—English on the one 
side, Germans on the other. 


Some distance off, occasional snipers’ 
shots could still be heard. The truce 
thus far held good on a comparatively 
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short frontage, so that, by reason of the 
curious twisting and convolution of the 
trenches, stray bullets occasionally wan- 
dered at queer angles overhead. In the 
midst of the merrymaking a tall ser- 
geant, well-known and popular with all, 
tumbled down dead into the trenches 
where he lay for the rest of the day, his 
life blood trickling out upon the muddy 
duck boards, his face covered with half 
a sandbag. 

That was not in itself remarkable—it 
was probably an accident. But to the 
onlooker it appeared strange, and on 
this quiet Christmas morning altogether 
terrible. It seemed like the tumbling 
down of the world itself; of the whole 
illusion of civilization, of the whole hu- 
man creation. Lying at length there in 
the trench, never to move again, this 
looked like a fallen idol—a 
illusion. Something more 
than he—and more than us all—the soul 
of him—dead and killed. 

The incident was hardly noticed. All 
around the shouting and the exchange 
of jokes and compliments went on. In 
the orchards near the ruined village, the 
little owl shrieked demoniacally, as was 
its wont at that hour of the morning, 
and its cries resembled nothing so much 
as peals of ironical laughter. 


fine man 
shattered 


Presently the soldiers of the two 
armies began to swarm out into No 
Man’s Land, which consisted of coarse, 
ashen grass with a willow-lined stream 
running down the middle. The move- 
ment had started on the right. It 
spread like contagion. 

The khaki and the gray-uniformed 
soldiers met at the willow-lined stream, 
only the sentries, the officers, and a few 
noncommissioned officers remaining in 
the trench. They formed into large 
groups at crossing places and_ their 
shouts and laughter came freely back to 
the trench. They were glad to meet— 
there could be no doubt about that—to 
shake hands, to clap one another on the 
back, and to exchange presents. They 
resembled nothing so much as boys of 
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rival schools meeting on a common play- 
ground. Repeatedly they leaped the 
stream and back again for the sheer sport 
of the thing, helping one another over. 
Laughter was never so loud as when an 
Englishman fell in knee deep and a 
German dragged him out. 

A colloquy between the rival forces 
took place somewhat as follows: 

GERMAN: “ When’s the war going to 
end?” 

Enoutsu: “ After the spring offensive.” 

GERMAN: “ Yes—after the spring of- 
fensive.” 


ENncuisu: “What are your trenches 


like?” 

GERMAN: “Puf! Knee deep in mud 
and water. Not fit for pigs. We're fed 
up. Aren't you?” 


ENGLISH: 
forever.” 

GERMAN: “You gave our back areas 
a bad doing last night. What's it all 
about?” 

Enauisu: “Ob! 
present.” 

GeRMAN: “I hear you got some of 
our billets and killed about forty.” 

EnGuisu: “I suppose you'll do the 
same to us to-night.” 

GeRMAN: “I shouldn't be surprised. 
I think we met you at Loos.” 

ENGLIsH: “You haven't forgotten— 
eh?” 

GERMAN: 
offensive!” 

ENGLISH: 
offensive.” 


“Not yet. We can go on 


only a Christmas 


“Ah!—wait till the spring 
“Yes—wait till the spring 


Several of the enemy could speak 
English, some well. Great admiration 
was expressed by the British for the 
German canvas trench suits and by the 
the British  fleece-lined 
leathern jacket waistcoats. But stran- 
gest of all was the fact that the men of 
the Ninety-fifth Bavarian Reserve Infan- 
try Regiment had among them the tra- 
dition of Christmas morning, 1914, even 
to the name of the British regiment and 
battalion concerned. They recognized 
us. By means occult, but all-powerful 
in the armies, the story of 1914 must 


Germans for 








have traveled through the length and 
breadth of the German forces. 

The whole episode had lasted not 
more than an hour. The colloquy in 
No Man’s Land had lasted 


than a quarter of an hour. 


not more 
But now 
two German officers in black accouter- 
ments and shining field boots came out. 
They emptied their cigar cases among 
the British soldiers and expressed a wish 
to take photographs of the groups. 
This, refused to 
allow, whereupon one of the German 
officers intimated that their artillery was 
that 
which to get 


however, our men 


we had five 
back to our 
It was, however, agreed that 
there should be no more firing of rifles 
or machine guns for the rest of the 
day. 


about to open fire: 
minutes in 
trenches. 


And, sure enough, it happened that 
within a quarter of an hour the German 
cannon were plastering the rearward 
roads with shrapnel. And within the 
same quarter of an bour there limped 
into a dugout one of those who had been 
most active in No Man’s Land. He had 
a shattered ankle. 

So ended Christmas morning, 1915— 
the second, and, as we believe, the last, 
fraternization during the Great War. 


Trench life quickly settled down again 
with its sniping and its fitful shelling. 
In the spring the armies stirred, taking 
their places one by one in preparation 
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for the greatest conflict the world has 
ever seen. 

Among those who passed—and _per- 
haps the majority of them have attained 
that bourne where all doubtings are 
solved—among those who passed from 
the quiet winter trenches under the 
Aubers Ridge into the sun-scorched 
maelstrom of the Somme, one or two 
must have debated within themselves 
as to the nature of war, the nature of man, 
and as to their joint significance in life. 
The issue is a confused one, the evi- 
dences complicated and contradictory. 

But the nature of war may be defined 
as fear born of peril, hatred born of fear, 
cruelty born of hatred, torment born of 
all; its origin, the nationalism of peoples 
(not their patriotism), the self-generat- 
ing imperfections of monarchs, of states- 
men, and of governments, their vague 
purposings, their misconceivings, their 
jealousies, schemings, ambitions, and 
their mistakes; its purpose, revelation, 
a purging, reduction of civilization to 
reality, travail, above all, out of which 
alone new life can spring. 

The elemental nature of man, sim- 
ple, spontaneous, and undefiled, is in 
the words of the Christmas hymn, 
“Peace on earth and good will toward 
men,” and so revealed itself upon the 
battlefields of the Peninsula over a cen- 
tury ago. And so revealed itself upon 
two Christmas mornings of our own 
time. 
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THE SHAME DANCE 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


“CITORIES of New York life pre- 
>) ferable.” 

Well, then, here is a story of New 
York. A tale of the night-heart of 
the city, where the vein of Forty- 
second touches the artery of Broadway; 
where, amid the constellations of chew- 
ing-gum ads and tooth pastes and mem- 
ory methods, rise the incandescent 
facades of “dancing academies” with 
their “sixty instructresses,” their beat of 
brass and strings, their whisper of feet, 
their clink of dimes. Let a man not 
work away his strength and his youth. 
Let him breathe a new meiody; let him 
draw out of imagination a novel step, a 
more fantastic tilt of the pelvis, a wilder 
gesticulation of the deltoid. Let him 
put out his hand to the Touch of Gold.... 

It is a tale of this New York. That it 
didn’t chance to happen in New York 
is beside the point. Where? It wouldn't 
help you much if I told you. Taai. 
That island. Take an imaginary ramrod 
into Times Square, push it straight down 
through the center of the earth; where 
it comes out on the other side will not 
be very many thousand miles wide of 
that earth speck in the South Seas. 
Some thousands, yes; but out here a few 
thousand miles and a month or so by 
schooner make less difference than they 
do where the trains run under the 
ground. 


*“Glauber’s Academy ”’—“ Einstein’s 
Restaurant ’—* Herald Square” — 

I can’t tell you how bizarrely those 
half-fabulous names fell from Signet’s 
lips in the turquoise and gold of the 
afternoon. It was like the babble of 
some monstrous and harmless mythol- 
ogy. And all the while, as he kicked his 


bare keels on the deck house and har- 
assed me with his somnolent greed for 
“talk,” one could see him wondering, 
wondering, in the back of his mind. So 
he would have been wondering through 
all the hours of weeks, months—it had 
come to the dignity of years, on the 
beach, in the bush—wondering more 
than ever under the red iron roof of the 
Dutchman: “What in hell am I doing 
here? What in hell?” 

A guttersnipe, pure and simple. 
That’s to say, impure and unpleasantly 
complex. It was extraordinary how it 
stuck. Even with nothing on but a pair 
of cotton pants, swimming out to me 
among the flashing bodies of the island- 
ers, men, women, girls, youths, who 
clung to the anchor cable and showed 
their white teeth for pilot biscuit, con- 
densed milk, and gin—especially gin— 
even there you could see Signet, in 
imagination, dodging through the traffic 
on Seventh Avenue to pick the Telegraph 
Racing Chart out of the rubbish can un- 
der the Elevated... . 

I hadn’t an idea who the fellow was. 
He burst upon me unheralded. I sail 
out of west-coast ports, but once I had 
been in New York. That was enough 
for him. He was “pals” in ten minutes; 
in fifteen, from his eminence on the 
deck house, with a biscuit in one hand 
and a tumbler of much-diluted Hollands 
in the other, he gazed down at his erst- 
while beach fellows with almost the dis- 
dainful wonder of a tourist from a white 
ship’s rail. a 

Gi’ me an article you can retail at a 
nickel—any little thing everybody needs 
—or gi’ me a song with a catchy chorus 
—something you can turn out on them 
ten-cent records. . . . That makes me. 
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Don’t want any Wall Street stuff. 
That’s for Rockefeller and the boobs. 
But just one time le’ me catch on with 
one little old hunch that ‘ll go in vaude- 
ville or the pi’tures—get Smith and 
Jones diggin’ for the old nickel... . 
That makes me. Then the line can move 
up one. That’s the thing about New 
York. . . . Say, man, len’ me a ciga- 
rette. . . . But that’s the thing about 
Broadway. When you make, you make 
big. [ know a guy turned out a powder- 
puff looked like a lor’nette—a quarter of 
a dollar. You know how the Janes ‘Il 
fall for a thing like that—” 

It was completely preposterous, al- 
most uncomfortable. It made a man 
look around him. On the schooner’s 
port side spread the empty blue of the 
South Pacific; the tenuous snowdrift of 
the reef, far out, and the horizon. On 
the starboard hand, beyond the little 
space of the anchorage, curved the 
beach, a pink-white scimitar laid flat. 
Then the seattering of thatched and 
stilted huts, the red, corrugated-iron 
store, residence and godowns of the 
Dutch trader, the endless Indian-file of 
coco palms, the abrupt green wall of the 
mountain... . : \ twelve-year-old girl, 
naked as Eve and, I’ve ne doubt, thrice 
as handsome, stood watching us from 
the mid-decks in a perfection of immo- 
bility, an empty milk tin propped be- 
tween her brown palms resting on her 
breast. Twenty fathoms off a shark-fin, 
blue as lapis in the shadow, cut the 
water soundlessly. The hush of ten 
thousand miles was disturbed by noth- 
ing but that grotesque, microscopic 
babbling: 

“Say you play in bad luck. Well, 
you can’t play in bad luck frerer. Not if 
you're wise. One time I get five good 
wheezes. Good ones! Sure fire! One of 
*em was the old one about the mother-’n- 
law and the doctor, only it had a per- 
fectly novel turn to it. Did I make? I 
did not. Why? Well, a good friend o’ 
mine lifts them five wheezes, writes a 
vaudeville turn around ’em, and makes 
big. Big! What does that learn me? 


Learns me to go bear on friendship. So 
next time I get an idea—” 

The girl had put the milk tin down 
between her toes on deck and turned her 
head. 

“Digger!” I called to the mate. 
“Clear the vessel! Shove them all over- 
board! Here comes the Dutchman!” 

Before the advance of the trader’s 
canoe, painted vermillion like his estab- 
lishment and flying over the water under 
the paddle strokes of his six men, Signet 
took himself hastily overboard with the 
rest. There was no question of protest 
or false pride. Over he went. Rising 
and treading water under the taffrail, 
and seeing the trader still some fathoms 
off, he shook the wet from the rag of a 
beard with which long want of a razor 
had blurred his peaked chin and gath- 
ered up the ends of the conversation: 

“No, Dole, you can’t play in bad luck 
Prever. One sure-fire hunch, that’s all. 
That makes me. When I get back to 
Broadway—”’ 

A paddle blade narrowly missed his 
head. He dived. 

The Dutchman told me more about 
him that evening. I dined at the 
trader’s house. He was a big-bodied, 
tow-haired man who spoke English with 
the accent of an east-coast Seot, drank 
like a Swede, and viewed life through 
the eyes of a Spaniard—that is, he could 
be diabolical without getting red in the 
face. 

“No, my dear sir, that Signet shall 
not ‘get back to Broadway.’ Too many 
have I seen. He is too tired. Quite too 
tired.” 

“But how in the world did he ever 
come here, Mynheer?” 

“That is simple. This Signet got 
drunk in Papeete. He was on his way to 
Australia with a pugilist. How should 
he be in a pugilist’s company, this crab? 
Because he plays a good game of 
pinochle—to keep the pugilist’s mind 
bright. At any event, the steamship 
stops at Tahiti. This Signet gets drunk. 
‘Soused!’ And the steamship is gone 
without him. No more pinochle for the 
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pugilist, what? . . . From then, my 
dear sir, it is what it shall always be; 
one island throws him to another island. 
Here he shall stay for a while—”’ 

“Till you decide to ‘throw’ him to 
another island, eh, Mynheer?” 

“No, but Iam alone. Sometimes to 
amuse myself I will invite him to dine 
with me. I put on him a suit of the 
evening clothes which belong to my 
nephew who is dead. But I will not al- 
low him the razor, since his absurd 
beard is amusing to me. Afterward, 
however, I take away the evening clothes 
and I will kick him out. But he is talk- 
ing continuously.” 

“T believe you, Mynheer.” 

“But at last I will say: ‘My dear sir, 
suppose that you should have the most 
brilliant idea; that “hunch” of yours. 
“Sure-fire.” What advantage will it do 
you here in the island of Taai? You are 
not here on Broadway.. You are too 
many thousand miles. You cannot come 
there. You are tired. It takes 
money. Now, my dear sir, I am putting 
a trench about the godowns. If you 
wish, I will let you work for me.’” 

“What does he say to that, Myn- 
heer?” 

“He says, ‘Do you take me for an 
Italian?’ 

“Then I will say: ‘No; you see you 
are too tired. Also you are too soft. 
You are a criminal. That’s natural to 
you. But you think of police. You have 
Well, my dear sir, but 
would you kill a man—three—ten men 
—to have that wish? No, you are too 
tired, and you must have the police. 
But here there are no police. J am the 

Why do you not kill me? Ha- 

Then you could take my prop- 
Then you would “make big,” as 
you say. My dear sir, that isa “hunch”! 
That is “sure fire”! Ha-ha-ha!’... 
Then I will kick him out in his coolie 
cotton pants.” 

After coffee the trader said: “One 
gallon of the Hollands-which you sent 
me ashore has disappeared. The kitchen 
boys are ‘careless.’ Also I wink one eye 
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too 


a wish, say. 





police. 
ha-ha! 
erty. 


SHAME 


DANCE | 


when a schooner arrives. Of course they 
will dance to-night, You 
would care to go up, my dear sir?” 

Of course we went. There’s no other 
amusement in an islet like Taai but the 
interminable native dance. The Dutch- 
man led the way up a narrow, bushy 
ravine, guiding me by sound rather than 
by sight. 

“Up this same very path,” I heard 
him, “has gone one uncle of mine. They 
pulled him to the advance with one rope 
around his arms. Then they cut him up 
and ate him. But that was many years 
ago, my dear sir. Now I am the law. 
Maybe there shall come, now and then, 
a Dutch gunboat to have a look-in. I 
raise up that flag. The captain shall 
dine with me. All is good. But, my 
dear sir, I am the law.” 

The “music” began to be heard, a 
measured monotone of drums, a breath 
of voices in a recitative chant, slightly 
impassioned by that vanished gallon. 
The same old thing, indeed; one of the 
more than fifty-seven varieties of the 
island hula. Then that had died away. 


however. 


The light from the “place” grew 
among the higher leaves. And_ the 
trader, becoming visible, halted. I saw 


him standing, listening. 

““No, my dear sir, but that is a new 
thing.” 

He started forward. He stopped 
again. I heard it now. Out of the 
familiar, hollow tautophony of drum- 
beats there began to emerge a thread of 
actual melody—an_ untraditional rise 
and fall of notes—a tentative attack, as 
it were, on the chromatic scale of the 
west. No he-goat’s skin stretched on 
bamboo would do that. 

We pushed on, curious. We came out 
into the “place.’” The scene under the 
candlenut torches was as familiar to us 
as the Ohio River of Uncle Tom to the 
small-town schoolboy; the meager rows 
of three-quarters naked Kanakas, yellow 
with saffron and blue with tattooer’s ink; 
the old women in the background of sul- 
try lights and enormous shadows com- 
pounding endless balls of popot for the 
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feast; the local and desceptered chief- 
tain squatting on his hams and guarding 
the vanished gallon between his knees; 
this was all as it should have been. This 
was the convention. . . . But what was 
really happening on that sylvan, torch- 
lit stage that night was something as new 
as anything can be under the sun, be- 
cause it was something that had not 
happened for ten thousand years. .. . 

We who are worn with novelty can 
never reconquer for ourselves the thrill 
of an unmitigated wonder. We have 
sold the birthright. But imagine the 
toppling of a hundred centuries! You 
could have seen it in the eves of those 
watchers, in their rapt, rapacious atten- 
tion, in the conflict that went on within 
them visibly; traitorous applause pent 
and pitted against all the instinctive pro- 
test of an established art. 

“Yes, but this isn’t dancing!” 

Yet their bodies, one here, one there, 
would begin to sway. ... 

Three Kanaka men, strangers to the 
island, sat cross-legged on the turf. One 
had taken over a drum from a local 
musician. The other two had instru- 
ments fashioned of dried gourds with 
fingering pieces of bamboo and strings 
of gut—barbarie cousins to the mando- 
lin. So, on this one night in history, the 
music of another tribe had come to Taai. 
It just escaped being an authentic 
“tune.” How it escaped was indefin- 
able. The sophisticated ear would al- 
most have it, and abruptly it had got 
away in some provoking lapse, some 
sudden and bizarre disintegration of 
tone. And the drumbeat, bringing it 
back, ran like a fever pulse in a man’s 
blood. 

In the center of the sward, her back 
to the musicians, a solitary female 
danced; a Kanaka woman, clothed in a 
single shift of the sheerest crimson cot- 
ton, tied at one shoulder and falling t« 
mid-thigh. Not from Taai did this 
woman come; one saw that; nor from 
any near island or group. Her beauty 
was extraordinary, like that of the Mar- 
quesans, with that peculiar straightness 


of all the lines, at once Grecian, austere, 
and incaleulably voluptuous. . . . 


The dance, as I saw it for the first time 


that night, I will not speak of. I have 
traded to many islands in many groups 
—even the Low Archipelago—but the 
island where that dance was indigenous 
J am sure I’ve never touched. Compared 
with any of the hulas, set and fixed in 
each locality as the rites of Rome, it was 
sophisticated; it gave an illusion of con- 
tinuous invention and spontaneity; it 
was flesh swept by a wind and shattered; 
it ravished the eyes. 

I don’t know how long I watched; 
how long all the immortal flame in me 
lent itself to the histrionic purposes of 
that woman. But I shall never forget it. 
Never! Never! 

I looked away. I saw two faces. One 
of them hung over my shoulder. It was 
the trader’s. It was the face of a man 
who has lived a very long while wielding 
power of life and death over unsatisfying 
satisfactions. A man awakened! The 
toppling of a hundred centuries, indeed! 

The other was Signet’s. Scarred by 
leaf shadows, thrust like a swimmer’s 
from the meager sea of heads and naked 
shoulders, it held as still as a death- 
mask, minute by minute, except that, in 
the penumbra cast by the veil of goat 
tuft on his chin, the Adam’s apple was 
convulsed at intervals, as if he were 
swallowing, as if the man were drinking! 


The night grew. The torches were 
consumed, the “place” deserted. Some- 
where the amazing voyagers had taken 
themselves to rest. A half-moon muti- 
lated the island—long stripes of palms, 
shadow-sears of defiles, mottles of 
bushes. It was like a sleeping animal, 
a tiger of deep blue and blue-white, an 
enormous leopard. 

We sat on the veranda at the Resi- 
dence, the trader and I. By and by, 
soft-footed, Signet was there, occupying 
the lowermost step. 

The Dutchman talked. Like the able 
administrator he was, he had already 
all the data to be procured. Into his 
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THE SHAME DANCE 3 


ears had poured the whispered trickles 
of a score of informants. 

‘You are right, my dear sir. Mar- 
quesan. You have been there?” 

“No,” 

“She is called in Polynesian, ‘Queen 
Daughter.” My people, who know noth- 
ing as a rule, of course but they tell me 
the woman is in actuality the daughter 
of a queen. But what is a Kanaka 
queen? After all, Signet, my dear sir, 
down there, what is one queen, out 
here?” 

The trader was obviously in a good 
humor. He had not been exeited for 
years. The man was alive. I've said he 
vas like a Spaniard in that he could be 
diabolical without getting red in the 
face. Diabolically devious and strategic! 
Before he resumed he blew three mouth- 
fuls of cigar smoke out into the moon- 
light, where they burst from the shadow 
under the roof like mute cannon shots, 
round and silvery. Beneath them, from 
the step, Signet’s eyes were fixed upon 
the trader’s face, dry, rapt, glazed with 
some imperious preoccupation. 

“But they tell me this woman has 
danced in a great many islands. She 
will go from here to another island to 
dance. The three men are her husbands. 
But she is no wife. A > maid, that 
woman! They have the hardihood to 
tell me that. Ha-ha-ha! But, then, she 
is daughter to a queen. With those 
‘husbands’ she crosses a hundred leagues 
of sea in her sailing canoe. That royal 
canoe! To dance at another is- 
land. a 

As the Dutchman talked, blowing his 
smoke bursts into the moonlight, the 
vision of that Marquesan woman came 
again before me. I perceived her, under 
the heavy procession of his words, a fig- 
ure of astounding romance, an adven- 
turess incomparable, a Polynesian bac- 
chante. No, I saw her as the missionary 
of a strange thing, crossing oceans, dar- 
ing thirst and gale and teeth of sharks, 
harrying deeper and deeper into the out- 
seas of mystery that small, devoted, 
polyandrous company of husbands, at 


once her paddlers, cooks, flunkies, 
watchdogs, music makers. “Queen 
Daughter”! Royal and self-anointed 
priestess of that unheard-of dance, the 
tribal dance, no doubt, of some tiny 
principality rearing a cone in the empty 
I couldn't get 
away from my time and race. I found 
myself wondering “what she got out of 


huveness of the sea. 


it—in some jungle-bowered, torch-lit 
“high place,” to feel again the toppling 
of ten thousand years? Was it some 
thing to feel the voluptuous and abom- 
inable beauty of that rhythm going out 
of her flesh, beat by beat, and entering 
into the flesh of those astounded and 
half-hostile watchers? Perhaps. 

*’Thev tell me that she has also danced 
at Papeete—before the white men of the 
steamships,” the Dutchman was inform- 
ing us. 

At that, from the step, from the moon- 
blue huddle of the castaway, there came 
a sound. With a singular clarity of 
divination I built up the thought, the 
doubt, the bitter perturbation in the fel- 
Jow’s mind. The woman had danced 
then at Papeete, the cross-roads, the lit- 
tle Paris of midseas. And before the 
white men from steamers—the white 
men that zo back! ’ 

Moved by projects deeper and more 
devious than ours, the Dutchman made 
haste to cover up what seemed to have 
been an overshot. Frankly, he turned 
his attention to the outcast. 

“By the God, then, my dear Signet, 
have you considered?” 

He knew well enough that Signet had 
*considered.”” He could see as well as I 
that Signet was a changed man. But he 
must “pile it on.” 

“There, my dear sir, you have it. 
That ‘hunch’! That ‘sure fire’! Do 
you think I do not know that New York 
of yours? Such a dance as that! You 
must believe me. If you were but a 
man of energy, now .” With the 
utmost deliberation he launched upon a 
tirade of abuse. “But, no, you are not 
a man of energy, not a man to take 
things in your hands. The obstacles are 
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too big. Those three husbands! You 
might even take that woman, that 
lovely, royal dancing woman—you, my 
dear sir, a common street snipe. What 
would a woman like that, with that 
novel, impassioned, barbaric, foreign 
dance, be worth to a man on your 
Broadway? Eh? But obstacles!) Ob- 
stacles! You have her not on Broad- 
way. It is too many thousand miles, 
and you have no money. But see, if you 
were a man to grasp things, a man to 
‘hit the nail in the head,’ to ‘boost,’ to 
‘vo big’—then would not a man like me, 
who turns everything to gold—would he 
not say to you quickly enough, “See here, 
my dear sir, but let me put so much 
money into the undertaking myself’?” 

Under the explosions of cigar smoke, 
Signet continued to hold the trader with 
his eyes; seemed to consume him with 
the fixed, dry fire of his gaze. Not 
fathoming, as with a singular intuition 
I had fathomed, the profound purposes 
of the Dutchman, Signet saw only the 
implied promise in his words. . . . The 
trader broke out once more with a sar- 
donic and calculated spleen: 

“But, no! Obstacles! A’ sniveling 
little animal sees only obstacles. The 
obstacle not to be mounted over—those 
three husbands. There they lie to-night 
on Nakokai’s platform—this beautiful, 
incredible ‘Queen Daughter’—this gold 
goddess of the ‘Shame Dance’—and 
about her those three husbands. Ah, 
my dear sir, but their big, lithe muscles! 
That is too much! To imagine them 
leaping up at the alarm in the moon- 
light, the overpowering and faithful hus- 
bands. No, he cannot put out his hand 
to take the gift. Pah! He is a criminal 
in nature, but he is afraid of the police, 
even here. He is not a man for the big 
life in these islands. He will never do 
anything. Those faithful, strong watch- 
dogs of husbands! Those strong, de- 
structive muscles! Dear, good God, that 
is too much to think of. 
dear sir!” 





Look, my 


He was speaking to me, as if Signet 
were less than the very pebbles at the 


step. He got up, striking the floor heav- 
ily with his boots, and I followed him 
into the house, where he took a lighted 
candle from a stand. Buried in our 
shadows, silent-footed, Signet pursued 
us as the trader had meant him to do. 
[ persist in saying that I perceived the 
thing as a whole. From the first I had 
divined the maneuver of the Dutchman. 

“Look!” he repeated, flinging open a 
door and thrusting in the candle to cast 
its light over ranks and ranges of metal. 
It was the gunroom of the Residence. 
Here dwelt the law. Shotguns, repeat- 
ing rifles, old-style revolvers, new, blue 
automatics. An arsenal! 

“Big brown muscles!” he cried, with 
a ponderous disdain. ‘* What are they? 
What is the strongest brown man? 
Puff! To aman of purpose and indom- 
itable will like me! Obstacles? Three 
husbands? Puff-puff-puff! Like that! 
.... But all that will never be of use to 
him. That Signet! No, he is a street 
snipe who will steal a pocketbook and 
call it a crime. He is afraid to grasp. 
.. .. But it is close in here, is it not?” 

It was too bald. He stepped across 
the floor, unlatched and threw open the 
blind of the window, letting the candle- 
light stream forth upon a mass of bou- 
gainvillea vine without. 

“IT keep this door locked; you can 
imagine that,” he laughed, returning and 
shutting us out of the gunroom. He 
twisted the key; put it in his pocket. 
And there, at the back, that window- 
blind stood open. 

He stared at Signet, as if the beach- 
comber were just discovered. 

“You are hopeless, my dear sir.” 

“Let us have a drink,” he shifted. 

For Signet he poured out a tumblerful 
of raw gin. The fellow took it like a man 
in a daze—the daze of a slowly and 
fiercely solidifying resolution. It shiv- 
ered in his hand. <A habit of greed 


sucked his lips. Into his mouth he took 
a gulp of the spirits. He held it there. 
His eyes searched our faces with a kind 
of malignant defiance. Of a sudden he 
spat the stuff out, right on the floor. He 
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said nothing. It was as if he said: “By 
God! if you think I need that! No! You 
don’t know me!” 

He stalked out of the door. When we 
followed as far as the veranda we saw 
him making off into the striped light to 
the left. 

“Why did you call it the ‘Shame 
Dance,” Mynheer?” We were seated 
again. 

“Of course, my dear sir, it is not that, 
but it has a sound so when the Kanakas 
speak it. The woman spoke the name. 
If it is a Polynesian word I have not 
heard it before. ‘Shemdance.” Like 
that.” 

“A good name, though. By jingo! a 
darn good name. Eh, Mynheer?” 

But the trader’s head was turned in 
an attitude of listening. Triumphant 
listening—at the keyhole of the striped, 
moonlit night. I heard it, too—a faint 
disturbance of bougainvillea foliage 
around two sides of the house, near the 
window standing open to the gun room. 

Of course the amazing thing was that 
the man fooled us. In the Dutchman’s 
heart, I believe, there was nothing but 
astonishment at his own success. Signet, 
on the face of it, was the typical big 
talker and little doer; a flaw in charac- 
ter which one tends to think imperish- 
able. He fitted so precisely into a cer- 
tain pigeonhole of humankind. . . 
What we had not counted on was the 
fierceness of the stimulus—like the taste 
of blood to a carnivore, or, to the true 
knight, a glimpse of the veritable Grail. 

All the following day I spent on board, 
overseeing the hundred minor patchings 
and calkings a South Sea trader will 
want in port, When I went ashore that 
evening, after sundown, I found the 
Dutchman sitting in the same chair on 
the veranda, blowing smoke out into the 
afterglow. There was the illusion of 
perfect continuity with the past. Yes- 
terday, to-day, to-morrow. Life flowed 
like a sleeping river, it would seem. 

But this was the status of affairs. The 
three brown music makers, sons-in-law 
to an island queen, lay on a platform 


somewhere within the edge of the bush, 
heavier by ounces with thirty-two cali- 
ber slugs, awaiting burial. And Signet, 
guttersnipe, beachcomber, and midnight 
assassin, was lodged in the “calaboose,”’ 
built stoutly in a corner of the biggest 
and reddest of the Dutchman’s godowns. 
As for the royal dancing woman, I was 
presently, in the trader’s phrase, to 
“have a look at her.” 

At his solicitation I followed around 
the house, past the gun-room window 
(locked fast enough now, you may be 
sure), and up steeply through a hedged, 
immaculate garden which witnessed to 
the ordered quality of the owner's mind. 
At the upper end, under a wall of vol- 
canic tufa, we came to a summerhouse 
done in the native style, stilts below, 
palmite thatch above, and walled on 
three sides only with hanging screens of 
bamboo. Striking through this screen 
from the west, the rose and green of the 
afterglow showed the woman as in a 
semi - luminous cavern, seated cross- 
legged in the center of the platform, her 
hands drooped between her knees, and 
her large, dark eyes fixed upon the sea 
beyond the roof of the Residence below. 

Was it the perfect immobility of de- 
fiance and disdain? Not once did her 
transfixed gaze take us in. Was it the 
quiescence of defeat and despair—that 
level brooding over the ocean which had 
been to her, first and last, a cradle and 
roadway for her far, adventurous pil- 
grimages? She sat there before our 
peering eyes, the sudden widow, the 
daughter of potentates brought low, the 
goddess of an exuberant and passionate 
vitality struck with quietude; mute, 
astounded by catastrophe, yet unbowed. 
The beauty of that golden-skinned 
woman abashed me. 

It did not abash the Dutchman. His 
was another and more indomitable fiber. 
It is fine to succeed, beyond expectation, 
detail by detail of strategy. His hands 
were clean. He remained the perfect 
administrator. Had there been no other 
way, he would not have flinched at any 
necessary lengths of wholesale or retail 
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butchery. Still, it was nice to think 
that his hands were spotless. For in- 
stance, if that gunboat, with its purple- 
whiskered Amsterdammer of a captain, 
should just now happen in. 

His face glowed in the dusk. His eyes 
shone with frank calculations. Fists on 
hips, head thrust out, one saw him cast- 
ing up the sum of his treasure-trove. 
. . . But he was an epicure. He could 
wait. It was even delightful to wait. 
When I turned away he came down with 
me, his hands still on his hips and his 
eyes on the gently emerging stars. 

The man was extraordinary. Sitting 
on the veranda, bombarding the direc- 
tion of the foreshore with that huge, 
deliberate fusillade “of cigar smoke, he 
talked of home, of his boyhood on the 
dike at Volendam, and of his mother, 
who, bless her! was still alive to send 
him cheeses at Christmas-time. 

It was midnight and the moon was 
rising when I got away and moved down 
toward the beach where the dinghy 
waited. The horizontal ray struck 
through the grating of the “calaboose” 
at the corner of the godown J was skirt- 
ing. I saw the prisoner. The upright 
shadow of an iron bar cut his face in 
two, separating the high, soiled cheeks, 
each with an eye. 

* You mustn't leave him get at her!” 

I tell you it was not the same man 
that had come swimming and sniveling 
out to the schooner less than forty hours 
before. Here was a fierce one, a zealot, 
a flame, the very thin blade of a fine 
sword. 

“Listen, Dole, if you leave that devil 
get at her —” 

His eves burned through me. He 
failed completely to accept the fact that 
he was done. His mind, ignoring the 
present, ran months ahead. With a 
flair of understanding, thinking of those 
three travesties of husbands and the wife 
who was no wife, I perceived what he 
meant. 

I left him. He was a wild man, but 
the quality of his wildness showed itself 
in the fact that he squandered none of it 


in shaking the bars, shouting, or flinging 
about. His voice to the last, trailing me 
around the next corner, held to the same 
key, almost subdued. 

“By God! if that 
Piu—lril—” 

“You'll what?” I mused. You see, 
even now I couldn’t get rid of him as the 
drifter, the gutter Hamlet, the congen- 
ital howler against fate. ** You'll what?” 
I repeated under my breath, and I had 
to laugh. 





gets at her, 


I got the vessel under way as soon as 
I came aboard. The Dutchman’s ship- 
ment of copra was arranged for—a week, 
two, three weeks (as the wind allowed)— 
and I was to return from the lower 
islands, where my present cargo was 
assigned, and take it on. 

As we stood offshore under the waxing 
moonlight, as I watched the island, 
gathering itself in from either extremity, 
grow small and smaller on the measure- 
less glass of the sea, the whole episode 
seemed to swell up in my mind, explode, 
and vanish. It was too preposterous. 
Thirty-eight hours chosen at random out 
of ten thousand empty Polynesian years 
—that in that wink of eternity five hu- 
man lives should have gone to pot simul- 
taneously—a man wasn’t to be taken in 
by that sort of thing. ‘ 

Through twelve days it remained at 
that. Discharging cargo in the furnace 
of Coco Inlet, if my thoughts went back 
to Taai, it was almost with the depre- 
cating amusement a man will feel who 
has been had by a hoax. If those min- 
strel husbands were murdered and 
buried; if that Broadway imp sweated 
under the red-hot roof of the godown; 
if that incomparable, golden-skinned 
heiress of cannibal emperors sat staring 
seaward from the gilded cage of the 
Dutchman, awaiting (or no longer await- 
ing) the whim of the epicure—if indeed 
any one of them all had ever so much as 
set foot upon that microscopic strand 
lost under the blue equator—then it was 
simply because some one had made it 
up in his head to while me away an 
empty hour. I give you my word, when 
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at noon of the thirteenth day the moun- 
tain of Taai stood up once more beyond 
the bows, I was weary of the fantasy. I 
should have been amazed, really, to find 
a fellow named Signet housed in the 
Dutchman’s private jail. 

As a matter of fact, Signet was not in 
the jail. 

When I went ashore in mid afternoon, 
wondering a little why no naked biscuit- 
beggars or gin swallowers had swum out 
to bother me that day, I found the trader 
of Taai sitting on his veranda, blowing 
puffs of smoke from those fine Manila 
Club perfectos out into the sunshine. 
Beside him leaned a shiny, twelve-gauge 
pump gun which he jostled with an 
elbow as he bade me by word and gesture 
to make myself at home. 

I'm quite certain I looked the fool. 
My eyes must have stuck out. Half a 
dozen times I started to speak. With 
some vacant, fatuous syllable I tried to 
break the ice. Strange as it sounds, I 
was never so embarrassed in my life. 

For the trader of Taai, the bla- 
tantly obvious proprietor of the island’s 
industry and overlord of its destinies— 
sitting there before me now with a pump 
gun touching his elbow—was this fellow 
Signet. 

Till now I don’t know precisely what 
had happened; that is to say, none of the 
details of the act, horrid or heroic as they 
may have been. All I seemed to have 
was a memory of the Dutchman’s voice: 
“Why do you not kill me? Ha-ha-ha! 
Then you could take my property.” 
And again an echo of his disdainful 
laughter at that fool, *Ha-ha-ha!” as, 
on some midnight, he had kicked his 
dinner guest and his “coolie cotton 
pants” out into the rain. . . . Why not, 
indeed? But who now was the “fool’’? 

Signet, in the course of the afternoon, 
brought forth gravely a bill of sale, mak- 
ing over in an orderly fashion to B. R. 
Signet, New York, U.S. A., the real and 
personal property of the trading station 
at Taai, and “signed,” in the identical, 
upright, Fourteenth Street grammar- 
school script, by “the Dutchman.” ... 
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I understood Signet. Signet understood 
ia bh ° 

me. The thing was not even an attempt 

at forgery. 

mal 


It was something solely for 
as much as to say: “This is under- 
stood to be the basis of our mutual deal- 
ings. 
place.” 
As for the Dutchman: 
“Oh, the Dutchman? 
cided to go away. 
Before the incalculable sang-froid of 
this rail bird, movie usher, alley dodger, 
and hanger-on at dancing academies, | 


You will see I am owner of this 


Well, he de- 


Go home.” 


could not so much as summon up the 
cheek to ask what he had done with the 
body. You'll say I ought to have acted; 
that IT ought at least to have got up and 
left him. first, 
that you've never been a trader in the 
islands; 


That shows two things 


second, that you cannot at all 
comprehend how 
was. 


well, how stunning he 
Sitting there, a single fortnight 
removed from cotton pants and the 
beach, 


crime - stained, imperturbable, 


magnificent! Spawn of the White 
Lights! Emperor of an island! How’s 


that? 

“It’s a rich island,” he impressed upon 
me with an intention I was yet to plumb. 
“Dole,” he exclaimed, 
mine!”’ 

““Is—is she here?’ I ventured to de- 
mand at last. 

“Is she? Say! 
look.” 

I was between laughing and wincing 
at that “have a look.” 

Going up the garden, Signet let me 
know that the woman was in love with 
him. I might believe it or not. 
would do anything for him. 

* Anything!” he exclaimed, standing 
squarely still in the path. And in his 
eyes I was somehow relieved to find a 
trace of wonder. 

Obstacles! All his life had been a 
turning back from small, insurmounta- 
Of a sudden he beheld 
really vast obstacles tumbling down, 
verily at a touch. Here was just one 
more of them. By a lucky chance this 
“Queen Daughter” did not know by 


“it’s a gold- 


Come and have a 


She 


ble obstacles. 
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whose hand she had been made thrice ¢ 
widow; it was the simplest thing to sup- 
pose it the trader, the same big, blond, 
European man who had presently re- 
moved her “for safety” to the summer- 
house behind the Residence. . . . And 
from the trader, by a gesture of melo- 
dramatic violence, the other and slighter 
man had set her free. . . . Perhaps even 
that would not have intrigued her essen- 
tially barbaric interest as much as it did 
had it not been for his amazing attitude 
of, well, let’s say, “refrainment.” His 
almost absurdly fastidious concern for 
what the West would call “the sanctity 
of her person.”” You can imagine—to a 
Marquesan woman! That! She was 
not ugly! 

As her gaze, from the platform, dwelt 
upon the shrewd, blade-sharp features of 
the man beside me, the elementary prob- 
lem in her eyes seemed to redouble the 
peculiar, golden, Aryan beauty of her 
face. Let me tell you Lam human. Per- 
haps Signet was human, too. Standing 
there, encompassed by the light of that 
roval and lovely woman’s eyes, there 
was surely about him a glow—and a glow 
not altogether, it seemed to me, of 
“Smith's nickel and Jones’s dime.” I 
could have laughed. I could have kicked 
him. The impostor! Even yet I had 
failed to measure the man. 

Back on the veranda again, dinner 
eaten, and dusk come down, Signet 
brought out an old guitar from among 
the Dutchman’s effects (it had belonged 
probably to that defunct nephew of the 
dress clothes), and as he talked he picked 
at the thing with idle fingers. Not alto- 
gether idle, though, I began to think. 
Something began to emerge by and by 
from the random fingerings—a rhythm, 
a tonal theme. . . . Then I had it, and 
there seemed to stand before me again 
the swarded “high place,” with torches 
flaring over upturned faces and mount- 
Almost I sensed 
again the beat in my blood, the eye- 
ravishing vision of that 


ing walls of green. 


gold - brown 
flame of motion, that voluptuous priest- 


ess. 


“Oh, yes. That!” I murmured. “It’s 
got something—something—that tune. 
. . . But how can you remember it?” 

“She helps me out. I'm trying to put 
it in shape.” 

Indeed, when I left that night, and 
before my oarsmen had got me a cable's 
length from the beach, I heard the 
strumming resumed, very faintly, up in 
the dark behind the Residence; still 
tentatively, with, now and then through 
the flawless hush of the night, the guid- 
ing note of a woman's voice. 
profoundly mystified.) 

A rehearsal? For what? For that 
almost mythical Broadway half around 
the bulge of the world? Had the fool, 
then, not got beyond that? Yet? 

Here he was, lord of the daughter of a 
queen, proprietor of a “gold mine.” For 
Signet was not to be hoodwinked about 
the commercial value of Taai. All 
afternoon and evening, as through the 
two days following, while my promised 
cargo was getting ferried out under the 
shining authority of the pump gun, he 
scarcely let a minute go by without some 
word or figure to impress upon me the 
extent of his “possessions.” To what 
end? 

Well, it all came out in a burst on the 
third evening, my last there. He even 
followed me to the beach; actually, re- 
gardless of the Dutchman’s nephew’s 
boots and trouser legs, he pursued me 
out into the shallows. 

*A gold mine! Don’t be a damned 
boob, Dole. You can see for yourself, a 
big proposition for a guy like you, with 
a ship and everything—” 

Upon me he would heap all those 
priceless “‘possessions.”” Me! And in 
exchange he would ask only cabin pas- 
sage for two from Taai beach to the 
Golden Gate. Only deck passage! Only 
anything! 

“Set us down there, me and _ her, 
that’s all. Tl give you a bill of sale. 


(A woman 


Why, from where you look at it, it’s a 

jind! It’s a lead-pipe cinch! It’s taking 

candy away from a baby, man!” 
“Why don’t you keep it, then?” 








THE 


The soul of his city showed through. 
[saw him again as I had seen him swim- 
ming in his cotton pants, with that low- 
comedy whisker and that consuming 
little greedy nickel hope of paradise. 
Even the gestures. 7 


“No, but can’t you see, Dole? I got 
a bigger thing up my sleeve. GodT- 


mighty, d’you think ['m a farmer? You 
could go big here; J don’t go at all. I 
ain't that kind. But put me down in 
New York with that woman there and 
that there dance—and that tune— 
Say! You don’t understand. You can’t 
Money? Say! And not only 
Say! I could take that up to 
Glauber’s Academy, and I could say to 
Glauber, ‘Glauber,’ I could say—” 

I had to leave him standing there, up 
to his knees in the inky water, heaping 
me frankly with curses. 


imagine. 
money. 


I shall not re- 
peat the curses. At the end of them he 
bawled after me: 

“But Ill get there! You watch me 
all the same, all the same, you damn—” 

The reason I didn’t up-anchor and get 
out that night was that, when I came 
aboard I discovered not far from my 
berth the unobtrusive loom of that 
Dutch gunboat, arrived for a “look-in” 
at last. 

The only thing for me to do was to 


sit tight. If, when the state of the 
island’s affairs had been discovered, 


there should be want of explanation or 
corroboration, it would be altogether 
best for me to give it. I wasn’t yet 
through trading in those waters, you 
understand. 

But Signet was no fool. He, too, must 
have seen the discreet shade of the visi- 
tor. When the morning dawned, neither 
he nor the royal dancer from the Mar- 
quesas was to be found. Some time in 
that night, from the windward beach, 
ill-manned and desperate, the royal 
sailing must have set forth 
tumultuously upon its pilgrimage again. 


canoe 


I sat in a place in Honolulu. Soft 
drinks were served, and somewhere be- 
yond a tidy screen of palm fronds a band 
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of strings was playing. Even with soft 
drinks, the old instinct of wanderers and 
lone men to herd together had put four 
of us down at the same table. Two re- 
main vague—a fattish, holiday-making 
banker and a consumptive from Barre, 
Vermont. For reasons to appear, I re- 
call the third more in detail. 

He let me know somewhere in the 
give-and-take of talk that he was a rail- 
way telegraph operator, and that, given 
his first long vacation, an old impulse, 
come down from the days of the 
Hawaiian hula phonograph records, had 
brought him to the isle of delight. He 
was disappointed in it. One could see in 
his candid eyes that he felt himself done 
out of an illusion, an illusion of continu- 
ous dancing by girls in rope skirts on 
moonlit beaches. It was an intolerable 
waste of money. Here, come so far and 
so expensively to the romantic goal, he 
was disturbed to find his imagination 
fleeing back to the incredible adventure 
of a Rock Island station, an iron-red dot 
on the bald, high plain of eastern Colo- 
rado—to the blind sun flare of the 
desert—to the immensity of loneliness— 
to the thundering nightly crisis of the 
“Eleven-ten,” sweeping monstrous and 
one-eyed out of the cavern of the West, 
grating, halting, glittering, gossiping, 
yawning, drinking with a rush and gur- 
gle from the red tank—and on again 
with an abrupt and always startling 
clangor into the remote night of the 
East. ; 

He shifted impatiently in his chair and 
made a dreary face at the screening 
fronds. 

“For the love o’ Mike! 
rags they play here are old.” 


Even the 


The consumptive was telling the 
banker about the new co-operative 


scheme in Barre, Vermont. 

“For the love o’ Mike!” 
repeated. “That ain’t a band; it’s a 
historical s’ciety. Dead and _ buried! 
Next they'll strike up that latest novelty 
rage, ‘In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree’! . . . Now will you listen to that. 
Robbin’ the cemetery!” 


my friend 
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He needn’t have asked me to listen. 
As a matter of fact I had been listening 
for perhaps a hundred seconds; listen- 
ing, not as if with the ears, but with the 
deeper sensatory nerves. And without 
consciously grasping what the air was I 
had suffered an abrupt voyage through 
space. I saw a torch-lit sward. ringed 
with blue and saffron faces and high 
forest walls; I saw the half-nude, golden 
loveliness of a Polynesian woman shaken 
like a windy leaf. And the beat of a 
goat-hide drum was the beat of my 
blood. I felt my shoulders swaying. 

I looked at the young man. His face 
expressed a facetious weariness, but his 
shoulders, too, were swaying. 

“What tune is that?” I asked, in a 
level tone. 

His contemptuous amazement was 
unfeigned. 

“Holy Moses! man. Where you 
been?” 

He squinted at me. After all, i might 
be “stringing him.” 

“That,” he said, “is as old as Adam. 
It was run to death so long ago I ean’t 
remember. That? That’s ‘Paragon 
Park.’ That is the old original first 
‘Shimmie’ dance—with whiskers two 
foot long—”’ 

“The original what?” 

“Shimmie! Shimmie! Say, honest to 
God, don’t you know—?” And with his 
shoulders he made a wriggling gesture in 
appeal to my wits, the crudest burlesque, 
it seemed, of a divinely abominable 
gesture in my memory... . “That?” 
he queried. * Eh?” 

“Shimmie,”’ I echoed, and, my mind 
skipping back: “Shemdance! Shame 
Dance! .. . I sce!” 

“Why?” he demanded, intrigued by 
my preoccupation. 

“Nothing. It just reminded me of 
something.” 


Then he lifted a hand and smote him- 
self on the thigh. “‘Me, too! By jinks! 
Say, I'd almost forgot that.” 

He hitched his chair upon me; held 
me down with a forefinger. 

“Listen. That was funny. It was one 


night—last fall. It was just after Num- 
ber Seventeen had pulled out, west- 
bound, about one-forty in the morning. 
There wasn’t anything else till six-one. 
Them are always the hardest hours. A 
fellow’s got to stay awake, see, and 
nothin’ to keep him—unless maybe a 
coyote howlin’ a mile off, or maybe a 
bum knockin’ around among the box 
cars on the sidin’, or, if it’s cold, the 
stove to tend. That’s all. Unless you 
put a record on the old phonograph and 
hit ‘er up a few minutes now and then. 
Dead? Say, boy!” 

“Well, this night it was a bum. I’m 
sittin’ there in the coop, countin’ my 
fingers and listenin’ to Limon callin’ off 
car numbers to Denver—just like that 
I’m sittin’—when I hear somethin’ out 
in the waitin’ room. Not very loud. 
. . . Well, I go out there, and there’s the 
bum. Come right into the waitin’ room. 

“Bum! If he wasn’t the father and 
mother and brother and sister of the 
original bum, Ill eat my hat. Almost 
a Jew-lookin’ guy, and he’d saw hard 
service. But he’s got a kind o’ crazy 
glitter in his eye. 

“** Well,’ says I, just like that, ‘Well, 
what do you want?’ 

“He don’t whine; he don’t handle the 
pan. He’s got that look in his eye. 

“*My woman is out in them box cars,’ 
says he. ‘I’m goin’ to bring her in here 
where it’s warm.’ That’s what he says. 
Not ‘can I bring her in?’ but ‘goin’ to 
bring her in’! From a hobo! 

“Can you imagine? It makes me 
think. It comes to me the guy is really 
off his trolley. To keep him calm I says, 
*Well—’ 

*“He goes out. ‘I’m shed o’ him,’ I 
says to myself. Not a bit. About three 
minutes and here he comes trottin’ back, 
sure enough, bringin’ a woman with him. 
Now, Mister— What’s-y’r-name— pre- 
pare to laugh. That there woman—lis- 
ten—make up your face—she’s a nigger! 

“He says she ain’t a nigger. 

*** Mexican?’ says I. 

***No,’ says he. 

“T give her another look, but I can’t 
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make much out of her, except she’s to me it’s best to humor him, and I go 


She’s 
sittin’ on the bench far away from the 
light, and she’s dressed in a second-hand 
horse blanket, a feed sack, and a bran’- 
new pair of ar’tics. And she don’t say a 
word. 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘if she ain’t some kind 
of nigger, I'll eat my—’ 

“But there he is, all of a sudden, 
squarin’ off in front o’ me, his mug stuck 
up and his eyes like a couple o’ head- 
lights. Imagine! The guy ’ain’t got 
enough meat on his bones for a rest’rant 
chicken. Honest to God, he looked like 
he'd been through a mile o’ sausage mill. 
But crazy as a bedbug. And there’s 
somethin’ about a crazy man— 

“*Hold y’r gab!’ says he. To 
That gets my goat. 


some kind of a nigger, anyhow. 


me! 


“*Just for that,’ says I, ‘you can get 
out o’ this station. And don’t forget to 
ake your woman along with you. Ge 
take } r alon; th you. Get 
out! 

"Get out—hell!’ says he. 
is mug right in my face. 
] g right in my f 


oeer 


He sticks 


Chat woman you speak so light of,’ 
says he, ‘is a queen. A Canuck queen,’ 
says he. 

“T had to laugh. 


there queens in Canada?’ says I. 


‘Since when was 
‘And 
since when has the Canuck queens been 
usin’ stove polish for taleum powder?’ 

“The guy grabs me by the coat. 
Listen. He was strong as a wire. He 
was deceivin’. A wire with ten thousand 
volts into it. : 

*** Look at me!’ says he, breathin’ hard 
between his teeth. ‘And take care!’ says 
he. ‘I’m a man no man can monkey 


with. I’m a man that'll go through. 
I’m stained with crime. Ive waded 
through seas o’ blood. Nothin’ in 


heaven or earth or hell can stop me. A 
month from now rubes like you ‘ll be 
glad to crawl at my feet—an’ wipe their 
dirty mugs on the hem o’ that there 
woman’s skirt. . . . Now listen,’ says 
he. ‘Get the hell into that there box o’ 
yourn over there and be quiet.’ 
“Crazy as a loon. I hope to die! the 
guy was dangerous. I see that. It come 


I sit there countin’ 
my fingers and listenin’ to Denver tellin’ 
back them car numbers to Limon again. 
By and by I'm jumpy asa cat. I get up 
and stick a record in the old machine. 
... That’s what brings the whole thing 
back to mind. That this 
‘Paragon Park.’ 


“First thing I know I’m out in the 


into the coop again. 


record is 


waitin’ room again. And what you 
think I see? I give you a hundred 
guesses... .” 


“T'll take one,” I said to him. ‘What 
you saw was the finest exhibition of the 
‘Shimmie” you ever clapped an eye 
upon. Am I right?” 

The young fellow’s mouth hung open. 
He stared at me. 

“Half undressed! Honest! That nig- 
ger woman! Horse blanket, feed sack, 
ar’tics—where was they? Shimmie? 
Say! Can you imagine, in that there 
prairie depot at three in the mornin’, and 
a wind howlin’ under the floor? 
Well, I can’t tell you, but talk about 


Say! 


Shimmie! Say, she’s like a dead one 
come to life.” 
“Yes,” Lagreed, “yes. . . . But what 


, 


about the man?’ 

“Well, that man, now. The record’s 
comin’ to the end and I go back in to 
start itover. And here’s this hobo, come 
in behind me. 

“*What’s that?’ says he, pointin’ to 
the record I got in my hand. 

“Then he grabs it and looks it over. 
He keeps turnin’ it round and round and 
round, starin’ at it. 

***T hope you'll know it again,’ says I, 
with a laugh. 

“My laugh seems to set him off into 
a shiver. Then down he throws that 
record o’ mine onto the floor and stamps 
on it; busts it into a million pieces under 
his boots. I been tellin’ you he’s crazy. 

“**Here there!’ I yell at him. 

“He looks at me. Looks right through 
me, it seems, and beyond, with them 
there red-rimmed eyes. 

***Seas o” blood,’ says he. 
‘Seas 0’ blood!’ 


That’s all. 





“Then he turns around, walks out 
into the waitin’ room, and sits down in 
a heap in the farthest corner. Never 
There he sits till day- 
light, and the nigger woman, with the 
horse blanket on again, she sits there 
beside him, holdin’ his hand. 

“*What’s up with him?’ I ask her. 

“She says somethin’ in Mexican—or 
some language, anyway. But I see she 


another peep. 


don’t know any more ’n me... . It’s 
just like this. The current’s gone out 0’ 
the wire. Last I ever see of ’em, 


she’s leadin’ him off in the sunrise toward 
the box cars—leadin’ him by the hand. 
Now did you ever hear a funnier 
experience than thattohappentoaman?” 
“No,” IT said, “I never did.” 
“You had to pity him,” he added. 
“Yes,” I agreed... . And I could 


think of her leading him by the hand. 


I saw Signet again. It was on my 
first and last voyage to the Marquesas. 
Under the shadow of a mountain, on a 
stone platform facing the sea, sat Signet, 
quite nude save for a loin cloth, and with 
an unequivocal black beard falling down 
on his breast. There was a calmness 
about him. 

“How did you come here?” I asked, 
at length. 

‘She wanted it,”” he said. 
“She's a wonderful woman,” he said 


to me, “a wonderful woman. She 
would do anything for me, Dole. Any- 


thing! We've got a kid.” 

I made shift to get in a question I had 
earried long in mind. * Somebody beat 
you out at Papeete, then, after all?” 

He turned upon me a faintly quizzical 
look. 

“T mean, somebody saw her—some 
tourist—that time she danced at Pa- 
peete—Remember?—and got away with 
it?” 
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The thing seemed already so remote 
that he had to grope back. Then he 
laughed. 

“Lord, no. Look here, Dole. It was 
her herself seen the thing at Papeete. 
On board a tourist boat. I found out 
about it since I learned her language 
good. Her and some others went aboard 
to dance the hula—same as always, you 
know. Then some of them, the tourists, 
understand— Well, they have to spring 
the latest thing from Broadway. And 
then this woman of mine Well, you 
can imagine. Like a woman with a new 
hat. Got to run right off and show it to 
the whole damn length and breadth of 
the South Seas. That’s all... . And 
once upon a time I thought I was 
bright. 5 

Out of the half house at the rear of the 
platform came the daughter of a queen, 
bearing under one arm a prince of this 
island valley, and in the other hand a 
bowl of coconut wine for the visitor. 
And for her lord. For you will see that 
at last, despite the malignant thrusts and 
obstacles of destiny, this guttersnipe of 
Gotham had come to a certain estate. 

When I left, he accompanied me 
slowly to the beach. 

“You ought to like it here,” I said. 
“After all, the city could never have 
given you so much.” 

“No,” he said. Wide-eyed, he took in 
the azure immensity of the sea. “No. 
Here a guy has got time to think, think, 
without any hurry or worry. . . . I been 
thinking, Dole, a lot. I ain’t going to 
say nothing about it, but Dole, I b’lieve 
I got an idea coming along. No flivver 
this time. A_ real, sure-fire hunch. 





Something that ‘ll go big in the city. 
Big!” 

And so I left him there in the shadow 
of the mountain, staring at the impass- 
able sea... . 
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THE SEA 


CLOUD OF ISLANDS 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL AND CHARLES NORDHOFF 


When James Norman Hall and Charles Nordhoff started out together nearly a year 
ago on their voyage of adventure among the islands of the South Seas it was their idea 


that the story of their experiences should be written entirely by Mr. Hall. 


Then they 


decided to separate, but to keep in touch by letter. Gradually Mr. Nordhoff’s letters grew 
to be of such interest and importance that Mr. Hall generously insisted that they be made 


a part of the narrative. 


The present chapter is entirely from the pen of Mr. Hall, but 


in future installments, as in the first (Harper’s for November), Mr. Nordhoff’s brilliant 
letters will form a striking part of the story.—Tue Eprror. 


\V HILE Nordhoff was writing me of 

his adventures at Ahu Ahu—on 
the very day, in fact—I had my last 
view of the island of Tanao. We left it 
in the afternoon, and for three hours I 
watched it dwindling and blurring, until 
at sunset it was lost to view under the 
rim of the southern horizon. Looking 
back across that space of empty ocean, I 
imagined that I could still see it drop- 
ping farther and farther away, down the 
reverse slope of a smooth curve of water, 
as though it were vanishing for all time 
beyond the knowledge and the concern 
of men. In a way this was not wholly 
seeming, for I don’t suppose there are a 
dozen white men living who have ever 
given the place a thought, to say nothing 
of having set foot there; and the native 
population, never large, had diminished 
through death and migration until there 
remained but one lonely old woman who 
spent her days scanning the horizon for 
a sail—for some means of leaving the 
ghost-ridden place. 

She was the last of her family. There 
were relatives by marriage, but none of 
them would consent to live on so poor an 
atoll; and so she remained alone, after 
the death of her husband, living in her 
memories of other days, awed and fright- 
ened by the companionship of spirits, 
present to her in strange and terrible 


shapes. At last she felt that she could 


endure it no longer, but it was many 
months before the smoke of one of her 


signal fires was seen by a_ passing 
schooner. She returned with it to 


Tahiti, and if she had been lonely before, 
she was tenfold lonelier there, so far from 
the graves of her husband and children. 
I have already spoken of Crichton, the 
Englishman who had taken a ten years’ 
lease on her islarid. It was at this time 
that he met her. “A wonderful piece of 
luck” he called it. He had been living at 
Tahiti for more than a year on the look- 
out for just such an opportunity, and 
had almost despaired of finding the place 
he had so long dreamed of and searched 
for. Although only twenty-eight, he 
was in the tenth year of his wanderings, 
During that period he had been moving 
slowly eastward, through Borneo, New 
Guinea, the Solomons, the New Hebri- 
des, the Tongas, the Cook group. In 
some of these islands the climate was too 
powerful an enemy for a white man to 
struggle with; in others there was no 
land available, or they lacked the soli- 
tude he wanted. This latter embarrass- 
ment was the one he had met at Tahiti. 
The fact is an illuminating commentary 
on his character. Most men would find 
undreamed-of opportunities for loneli- 
ness there; not on the seaboard, but in 
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the mountains, in the valleys winding 
deeply among them, where no one goes 
from year’s end to year’s end. Even 
those leading out to the sea are but little 
frequented in their upward reaches. But 
Crichton was very exacting in his re- 
Ile was one 
of those men who make few or no friends 
—one of those lonely spirits without the 
ties or the kindly human associations 
which make life pleasant to most of us. 
They wander the thinly peopled places 
of the earth, interested in a large way at 
what they see from afar or faintly hear, 
but looking on with quiet eyes, taking no 
part, being blessed or cursed by nature 
with a love of silence, of the unchanging 


quirements in this respect. 


One reads of 
them now and then in fiction, and if they 
live in fiction it is because of men like 
Crichton, their prototypes in reality, 
seen for a moment as they slip appre- 
hensively across some by-path leading 
from the outside world. 

He had a little place at Tahiti, a walk 
of two hours and a quarter, he said, 
from the government offices in the port. 
He had to go there sometimes to attend 
to the usual formalities, and I have no 
doubt that he knew within ten seconds 
the length of the journey which would 
be a very distasteful one to him. 


peace of great solitudes. 


I can 
imagine his uneasiness at what he saw 
and heard on those infrequent visits. An 
after-the-war renewal of activity, talk of 
trade, progress, ‘would 
startle him into a waiting, listening atti- 
tude. Returning home, maps and charts 
would be got out and plans made against 
the day when it would be necessary for 
him to on. He told me of his 
accidental meeting with Ruau, as he 
called the old Paumotuan woman. It 
came only a few days after the arrival 
from San Francisco’ of the 
monthly steamers. A crowd of tourists 


development, 


move 


one of 


—stop-over passengers of a day—had 
somehow discovered the dim trail lead- 
ing to his house. “They were much 
pleased with it,” he said, adding, with 
restraint: 
pictures. 


“They took a good many 
I was rather annoyed at this, 
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although, of course, I said nothing.”” No 
doubt they made the usual remarks: 
“Charming! So quaint!” ete. 

It was the last straw for Crichton. So 
he made another visit to the government 
offices where he had his passport viséed. 
He meant to go to Maketea, a high phos- 
phate island which stands like a gateway 
at the northwestern approach to the Low 
Archipelago. The phosphate would be 
worked out in time and the place aban- 
doned, as other islands of that nature 
had been, to the sea birds. But on that 
same evening, while he was having din- 
ner at a Chinaman’s shop in town, he 
overheard Ruau trying to persuade some 
of her relatives to return with her to 
Tanao. He knew of the island. He is 
one of the few men who would know of 
it. He had often looked at it on his 
charts, being attracted by its isolated 
position. The very place for him! And 
the old woman, he said, when she learned 
that he wanted to go there, that he 
wanted to stay always—all his life— 
gripped his hands in both of hers and 
held them, crying softly, without saying 
anything more. The relatives made 
some objections to the arrangement at 
first. But the island being remote, pov- 
erty-Stricken, haunted, they were soon 
persuaded to consent to a ten years’ 
lease with the option of renewal. Crich- 
ton promised, of course, to take care of 
Ruau as long as she lived, and at her 
death to bury her decently beside her 
husband. 

He proceeded at once with his altered 
plans. There were government regula- 
tions to be complied with and these had 
taken some time. On the day when he 
was at last free to start, he learned that 
the Caleb S. Winship was about to sail 
on a three months’ voyage in the Low 
Archipelago. He had no time to ask for 
passage beforehand. He had to chance 
the possibility of getting it at the last 
moment. It is not to be supposed that 


either the manager of the Inter-Island 
Trading Company or the supercargo of 
the Winship would have consented to 
carry him to such an out-of-the-way des- 
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tination had they known his reason for 
wanting to be set down there. It amuses 
me now to think of those two hard- 
headed traders, men without a trace of 
sentiment, going one hundred and fifty 
miles off their course merely to carry the 
least gregarious of wanderers on the last 
leg of his long journey to an ideal soli- 
tude. It was their curiosity which 
gained him his end. They believed he 
had some secret purpose, some reason of 
purely material self-interest in view. 
They had both seen Tanao from a dis- 
tance and knew that it had never been 
worth visiting either for pearl shell or 
It is hard to understand what 
miracle they believed might have taken 
place in the meantime. During the voy- 
age I often heard them talking about the 
atoll, about Crichton—wondering, con- 
jecturing, and always miles off the track. 
The little information they got from him 
only aroused their curiosity the more. 
It was plain that he was a good deal dis- 
turbed by their hints and furtive ques- 
tionings. He seemed to be afraid that 
mere talk about Tanao on the part of an 
outsider might sully the purity of its 
loneliness. He may have been a little 
selfish in his attitude, but if that is a 
fault in a m«n of his temperament it is 
one easily forgiven. And what could he 
have said to those traders? It was much 
better to keep silent and let them believe 
what they liked. 

It must not be thought that Crichton 
poured out his confidences to me like a 
schoolgirl. On the contrary, he had a 
very likable reserve, although a good 
half of it, I should say, was shyness. 
Then, too, he had almost forgotten how 
to talk except in the native dialects of 
several groups of widely scattered is- 
lands. In English he had a tendency to 
prolong his vowels and to omit conso- 
nants which gave his speech a peculiar 
exotic sound. He made no advances for 
Neither did I. For more 
than three weeks we lived together on 
shipboard, went ashore together at 
islands where we had put in for copra, 
and all that while we did not exchange 


copra. 


some time. 
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above two hundred words in conversa- 
tion. There was so little talk that I can 
remember the whole of it, almost word 
for word. Once while we were walking 
on the outer beach at Raraka, an atoll 
of thirty-five inhabitants, he said to me: 

“TI wish I had come out here years ago. 
They appeal to the imagination, don’t 
you think, all these islands?” 

His volubility startled me. It was a 
shock to the senses, like the crash of a 
coconut on a tin roof, heard in the pro- 
found stillness of an island night. There 
was my opportunity to throw off reserve 
and I lost it through my surprise. I 
merely said, “Yes, very much.” An 
hour later we saw the captain, no larger 
than a penny doll, at the end of a long 
vista of empty beach, beckoning us to 
come back. We went aboard without 
having spoken again. It was an odd sort 
of riationship for two white men thrown 
into close contact on a small trading 
schooner in the loneliest ocean in the 
world, as Nordhoff put it. We were no 
more companionable in the ordinary 
sense than a pair of hermit crabs. 

But the need for talking drops away 
from men under such circumstances and 
neither of us found the long silences em- 
barrassing. The spell of the islands was 
upon us both. I can understand Crich- 
ton’s speaking of their appeal to the 
imagination while we were in the midst 
of them, for our presence there seemed 
an illusion—a dream more radiant than 
any reality could be. In fact, my only 
hold upon reality during that voyage 
was the Caleb S. Winship, and some- 
times even that substantial old vessel 
suffered sea changes, was metamor- 
phosed in a moment, and it was hard to 
believe that she was a boat built by 
men’s hands. Often as she lay at anchor 
in a lagoon of dreamlike beauty I pad- 
dled out from shore in a small canoe, 
and, making fast under her stern, spent 
an afternoon watching the upward play 
of the reflections from the water and the 
blue shadows underneath, rippling out 
and vanishing in the light like flames of 
fire. For me her homely, rugged New 
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England name was a pleasant link with 
the past. I liked to read the print of it. 
The word “ Boston,” her old home port, 
was still faintly legible through a coat of 
white paint. It brought to mind old 
memories and the faces of old friends, 
hard to visualize in those surroundings 
without such practical help. Far below 
lay the floor of the lagoon where all the 
rainbows of the world have authentic 
end. The water was so clear, and the 
sunlight streamed through it with so lit- 
tle loss in brightness that one seemed 
to be suspended in mid-air above the 
forests of branching coral, the deep, cool 
valleys, and the wide, sandy plains of 
that strange continent. 

Crichton, I believe, was beyond the 
desire to keep in touch with the world he 
had left so many years before. His ex- 
periences there may have been bitter 
ones. At any rate he never spoke of 
them, and I doubt if he thought of them 
often. People had little interest for him, 
not even those of the atolls which we 
visited. When on shore I usually found 
him on the outer beaches, away from the 
villages which lie along the lagoons. In 
most of the atolls the distance from 
heach to beach is only a few hundred 
yards, but the ocean side is unfrequented 
and solitary. On calm days when the 
tide begins to ebb the silence there is 
unearthly. The wide shore, hot and 
glaring in the sun, stretches away as far 
as the eye can reach, empty of life except 
for thousands of small hermit crabs mov- 
ing into the shade of the palms. They 
snap into their shells at your approach 
and make fast the door as their houses 
fall, with a sound like the tinkling of hail- 
stones, among heaps of broken coral. 
We waded along the shallows at low 
tide. When the wind was on shore and 
a heavy surf breaking over the outer 
edge of the reef, we sat as close to it as 
we could, watching the seas gathering 
far out, rising in sheer walls fringed with 
wind - whipped spray, which seemed 
higher than the island itself as they ap- 
proached. It was a fascinating sight— 
the reef hidden in many places in a per- 


petual smoke of sunlight-filtered mist, 
through which the oncoming breakers 
could be seen dimly as they swept for- 
ward, curled, and fell. But one could 
not avoid a feeling of uneasiness, of in- 
security, thinking of what had happened 
in those islands—most of them only a 
meter or two above sea level—in the 
hurricanes of the past, and of what 
would happen again at the coming of the 
next great storm. e 

We made landfalls at dawn, in mid- 
afternoon, late at night—saw the islands 
in aspects of beauty exceeding one’s 
strangest imaginings. We penetrated 
farther and farther into a thousand-mile 
area of atoll-dotted ocean, discharging 
our cargo of lumber and corrugated iron, 
rice and flour and canned goods, taking 
on copra, carrying native passengers 
from one place to another. Sometimes 
we were out of sight of land for several 
days, beating into head winds under a 
slowly moving pageantry of clouds which 
alone gave assurance of the rotundity of 
the earth. When at last land appeared 
it seemed inaccessibly remote, at the 
summit of a long slope of water which 
we would never be able to climb. Some- 
times for as long a period we skirted the 
shore line of a single atoll, the water 
deepening and shoaling under our keel 
in splotches of vague or vivid coloring. 
From a vantage point in the rigging one 
could see a segment of a vast circle of 
islands strung at haphazard on a thread 
of reef which showed a thin, clear line of 
changing red and white under the in- 
cessant battering of the surf. Several 
times upon going ashore we found the 
villages deserted, the inhabitants having 
gone to distant parts of the atoll for the 
copra-making season. In one village we 
came upon an old man too feeble to go 
with the others apparently, sitting in the 
shade playing a phonograph. He had 
but three records: “‘Away to the For- 
est,” “The Dance of the Nymphs 
Schottische,” and “Just a Song at Twi- 
light.”” The disks were as old as the in- 
strument itself, no doubt, and the 





needles so badly worn that one could 
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MAKETEA STANDS LIKE 


A GATEWAY 
LOW 


barely hear the music above the rasping 
of the mechanism. There was a groove 
on the vocal record where the needle 
caught, and the singer, a woman with a 
high, quavery voice, repeated the same 
phrase, “when the lights are low,” over 
and over again. I can still hear it, even 
at this distance of time and place, and 
recall vividly to mind the silent houses, 
the wide, vacant street bright with fugi- 
tive sunshine, the lagoon at the end of it 
mottled with the shadows of clouds. 
The sense of our remoteness grew 
upon me as the weeks and months 
passed. Once, rounding a point of land, 
we came upon two schooners lying inside 
the reef of a small atoll. One of them 
had left Papeete only a short while be- 
fore. Her skipper gave us a bundle of 
old newspapers. Glancing through them 
that evening, I heard as in a dream the 
far-off clamor of the outside world—the 
shrieking of whistles, the roar of trains, 
the strident warnings of motors; but 
there was no reality, no allurement in 
the sound. I saw men carrying trivial 
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AT THE NORTHWESTERN APPROACH TO THE 
ARCHIPELAGO 


burdens with an air of immense effort, 
of grotesque self-importance, scurrying 
in breathless haste on useless errands, 
gorging food without relish, sleeping 
without refreshment, taking their leisure 
without enjoyment, living without the 
knowledge of content, dying without 
ever having lived. The pictures which 
came to mind as I read were distorted, 
untrue, no doubt; for by that time I was 
almost as much attracted by the lonely 
life of the islands as my friend Crichton. 
My old feeling of restlessness was gone. 
In its place had come a certitude of 
happiness, a sense of well-being for which 
I can find no parallel this side of boy- 
hood. 

It was largely the result of living 
among people who are as permanently 
happy, I believe, as it is possible for 
humankind to be. And the more re- 


mote the island, the more slender the 
thread of communication with civiliza- 
tion as we know it, the happier they 
were. It was not in my imagination that 
I found this true, or that I had deter- 
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mined beforehand to see only so much of 
their life as might 
pleasant to me. 


be agreeable and 
On the contrary, if I 
had any bias at first, it was on the other 
side. Disillusionment is a sad experi- 
ence and I had no desire to lay myself 
to it. Therefore I listened will- 
ingly to the less favorable stories of 
native character which the traders, and 
others who know them, had to tell. But 
summed up dispassionately later, in the 
light of my own observations, it seemed 
that the faults of character of 
which they were accused were more like 
the natural shortcomings of children. In 
manv the like 


open 


to me 


respects Paumotuans, 


other divisions of the Polynesian family, 
are children who have never grown up, 
and one can’t blame them for a lack of 
the artificial virtues which come only 
with maturity. They are without guile. 
They have none of the shrewdness or 
craftiness of some primitive peoples. At 
least so it appeared to me, making as 
careful a judgment of them as I could. 
I have often noticed how like children 
they are in their amazing trustfulness, 
their impulsive generosity, and in the in- 
tensity and briefness of their emotions. 
The more I saw of the life of those 
happy people, the more desirable it 
seemed that they might continue to 
escape any serious encroach- 











ments of European or Ameri- 
can civilization. They have 
no doctors because illness is 
almost unknown in 
i Ss | an d S. 


their 
Crime, insanity, 
feeble-mindedness, evils all 
too common with us, are of 
such rare occurrence that one 
may say they do not exist. 
It may be said, too, without 
overstatement, that their 
community life very nearly 
appre vaches perfection. Every 
atoll is a little world to itself 
with a population varying 
from twenty-five to perhaps 
three hundred inhabitants. 
The chief, who is chosen in- 
formally by the men, serves 
for a period of four years 


under the sanction of the 
French government. He has 


very little to do in the exercise 
of his authority, for the peo- 
ple govern themselves, are 
law-abiding without law. 
When I first learned that 
there are no schools through- 
out the islands I thought the 
French guilty of criminal ne- 
glect, but later I reversed this 
opinion. Afterall, why should 
they have schools? No edu- 








THE UNCHANGING PEACE OF 


GREAT SOLITUDES 


cation of ours could make 
them more generous, more 
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IN MANY ATOLLS THE DISTANCE FROM BEACH TO BEACH IS ONLY A FEW HUNDRED YARDS 


kindly disposed to one another, more 
hospitable and courteous toward stran- 
gers, happier than they are now.  Cer- 
tainly it could not make them less self- 
ish, covetous, rapacious, for most of 
them are as innocent of those vices as 
their own children. In a few of the 
richer, more accessible islands they are 
slowly changing in these respects, owing 
to the example set them by men of our 
own race. In another fifty years, per- 
haps, they may have learned to believe 
that material wealth is the only thing 
worth striving for. Then will come 
pride in their possessions, envy of those 
who have greater, contempt and suspi- 
cion for those who have less, and so an 
end to their happiness. 

I had never before seen children grow- 
ing up in a state of nature and I made 
full use of the rare opportunity. I spent 
most of my time with them, played on 
shore with them, went fishing and swim- 
ming with them, and found in the ex- 
perience something better than a re- 
newal of boyhood because of a keener 
sense of beauty, a more conscious, ma- 
ture appreciation of the happiness one 
has in the simplest kind of pleasures. 


Sometimes we started on our excursions 
at dawn; sometimes we made them by 
moonlight. I became a collector of shells 
in order to give some purpose to our ex- 
peditions along the reef. I couldn't have 
chosen a better interest, for they knew 
all about shells, where and when to find 
the best ones, and they could indulge 
their love of giving to a limitless extent. 
In the afternoons we went swimming in 
the lagoon. There I saw them at their 
best and happiest, in an element as 
necessary and familiar to them as it is to 
their parents. It is always a pleasure to 
watch children at play in the water, but 
those Paumotuan youngsters with their 
natural grace at swimming and diving 
put one under an enchantment. Many 
of the boys had water glasses and small 
spears of their own and went far from 
shore, catching fish. They lay face 
down on the surface of the water, swim- 
ming easily, with a great economy of 
motion, turning their heads now and 
then for a breath of air, and when they 
saw their prey they dived after it as skill- 
fully as their fathers do and with nearly 
as much success. Seen against the bright 
floor of the lagoon with swarms of bril- 

















WE PENETRATED FARTHER 





AND FARTHER INTO A THOUSAND-MILE AREA OF 


ATOLL-DOTTED OCEAN 


liantly colored fish scattering 
them, they seemed doubtfully human, 


the children of some forsaken merman 


rather than creatures who have need of 


air to breathe and solid earth to stand 
on. If education is the suitable prepara- 
tion for life, the children of the atolls 
have it at its best and happiest without 
knowing that it is education. They are 
skillful in the pursuits and learned in the 
interests which touch their lives, and one 
can wish them no better fortune than 
that they may remain in ignorance of 
those which do not. 

Their parents, as I have said, are but 
children of with the 
same gift of frank, generous laughter, the 


mature stature, 


same delight in the new and _ strange. 
Very little is required to amuse them. I 
had a mandolin which I used to take 
ashore with me at various atolls, after I 
had become eonvinced that their enjoy- 
ment of my music was not feigned. At 
first | was suspicious, for [ had no illu- 
about my virtuosity, and even 


SIONS 


when I thought of it in the most flatter- 


ing way, their pleasure seemed out of all 


before 


proportion to the quality of my _per- 
But there was no doubting 
The whole village 
I had 
a limited repertoire, but that seemed to 
matter very little. They liked to hear 
the same tunes played over and over 


formance. 
the genuineness of it. 
would assemble to hear me play. 


again. I learned some of the old mis- 
sionary hymns which they knew: ** From 
Greenland’s Icey Mountains,” “Oh, 
Happy Day,” “We're Marching to 
Zion,” and others. 

It was strange to find those songs, 
belonging, fortunately, to a 
period in English and American life, 


bygone 


living still in that remote part of 
the world, not because of anything 


universal in their appeal, but merely 
because they had been carried there 
years ago by representatives of the 
missionary societies. Many eccentric 
changes had been made in both the 
rhythm and melody, greatly to the im- 
provement of both, but no amount of 
changing could make them other than 
what they are, the uncouth expression 
of a narrow and ugly kind of religious 
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sentiment. I don’t think the Paumo- 
tuans care much for them, either. They 
always seemed glad to turn from them 
to their own songs which have nothing, 
either of modern or old-time missionary 
feeling. A woman usually began the 
singing, in a_ high-pitched, nasal, or 
throaty voice, which she modulated in 
an extraordinary way. Immediately 
other women joined in, then several men 
whose voices were of tenor quality, fol- 
lowed by other men in basses and bary- 
tones, chanting in two or three tones 
which, for rhythm and tone quality, was 
like the beating of kettledrums. The 
weird blending of harmonies was unlike 
anything I had ever heard before. There 
is nothing in our music which even re- 
motely resembles theirs, so that it is 
impossible to describe the effect of the 
full chorus. Some of the songs make a 
strong appeal to savage instincts. The 
less resolute of the early missionaries, 
hearing them, must have thrown up 
their hands in despair at the thought of 
the long, difficult task of conversion 
awaiting them. But if there were any 


irresolute missionaries, they were evi- 
dently overruled by their sterner broth- 
ers and sisters. 

On nearly every island there is 
now a church, either Protestant or 
Catholic. In the Protestant ones the 
native population practice the only true 
faith, largely to the accompaniment of 
this old barbaric music. Those un- 
sightly little structures rock to the sound 
of exultant choruses which ought never 
to be sung withindoors. The Paumo- 
tuans themselves know best the natural 
setting for their songs—the lagoon beach 
with a great fire of coconut husks blazing 
in the center of the group of singers. I 
liked to hear them from a distance where 
I could get their full effect: to look on 
from the schooner lying a few hundred 
vards offshore. All the inhabitants of 
the village would be gathered within the 
circle of the firelight, which brought their 
figures and the white, straight stems of 
the coconut palms into clear relief 
against a background of deep shadow. 
The singing continued far into the night, 
so that I often fell asleep while listening, 
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and heard the music dying away, min- 
gling at last with the interminable boom- 
ing of the surf. 


By degrees we worked slowly through 
the heart of the archipelago, pursuing a 
general southeasterly course, the islands 
becoming more and more seattered, 
until we had before us an expanse of 
ocean almost unbroken to the coast of 
South America. But Tanao lay at the 
edge of it, and at length, on a lowering 
April day, we set out on that last leg of 
our outward journey. The Caleb S. Win- 


ship lay very low in the water. By that 
time she had a full cargo of copra, one 
hundred tons in the hold and twelve, 
sacked, on deck. A portion of the deck 
cargo was lost that same afternoon, dur- 
ing a gale of wind and rain which burst 
upon us with fury and followed us with 
a seeming malignity of intent. We ran 
before it, far out of our course, for three 
hours. To me the weight of air was 
something incredible, an unusually vig- 
orous flourish of the departing hurricane 
season. Water spouted out of the scup- 
pers in a continuous stream, and loose 

articles were swept clear 











of the ship, disappearing 
at once in a cloud of 
blinding rain. There was 
a fearful racket in the 
eabin of rolling biscuit 
tins and smashing crock- 
ery. Then an eight-hun- 
dred-pound safe broke 
loose and started to im- 
itate Victor Hugo’s can- 
non. Luckily it hadn't 
much scope and no 
smooth runway, so that 
it was soon brought to a 
halt by Ruau, the old 
Paumotuan woman, who 
was the only one below at 
the time. She made an 
effective barricade of 
copra sacks and bedding, 
dodging the plunging 
monster with an agility 
surprising in a woman of 
sixty. But what I re- 
member best was Tane, 
a monkey belonging to 
one of the sailors, skid- 
ding along the cabin deck 
untilhe was blownagainst 
the engine-room whistle 
which rose just clear of 
the forward end of it. He 
wrapped arms and legs 
around it in his terror, 
opening the valve in some 
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OUR PRESENCE THERE SEEMED AN ILLUSION-—-A DREAM 


way, and the shrill blast 
rose high above the 
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THE CORAL BEACHES OF THE ATOLLS MAKE LANDING DIFFICULT 


mighty roar of wind, like the voice of 
man lifted with awe-inspiring impudence 
in defiance of the mindless anger of 
nature. 

The storm blew itself out toward sun- 
down and the night fell clear—a night 
for stars to make one wary of thought; 
but the moon rose about nine, softening 
the pitiless distances, throwing a veil of 
mild light across the black voids in the 
milky way, seen so clearly in those lati- 
tudes. The schooner was riding a heavy 
swell, and, burdened as she was, rose 
clumsily to it, sticking her nose into the 
slope of every sea. Ruau was at her 
accustomed place against the cabin ven- 
tilator, unmindful of the showers of 
spray, maintaining her position on the 
slanting deck with the skill of three 
months’ practice. The thought that I 
must soon bid her good-by saddened me, 
for I knew there was small chance that I 
should ever meet her again. I envied 
Crichton his opportunity for friendship 
with that noble old woman, so proud of 
her race, so true to her own beliefs, to her 
own way of living. Her type is none too 
common among Polynesians in these 
days. One gets all too frequently an 


impression of a consciousness of inferior- 
ity on their part, a sense of shame be- 
cause of their simple way of living as 
compared to ours. Ruau was not guilty 
of it. She never could be, I think, under 
any circumstances. I learned afterward 
of an attempt which had been made to 
convert her to Christianity during her 
stay at Tahiti. Evidently she had not 
been at all convinced by the priest’s 
arguments, and when he made some 
slighting remark about the ghosts and 
spirits which were so real to her, she 
refused to listen any longer. Frightened 
though she was of spirits, she was not 
willing that they should be ridiculed. 
We sighted her atoll at dawn, such a 
dawn as one rarely sees outside the 
tropics. The sky was overcast at a great 
height with a film of luminous mist 
through which the sun shone wanly, 
throwing a sheen like a dust of gold on 
the sea. Masses of slate-colored cloud 
billowed out from the high canopy, 
overhanging a black fringe of land which 
lay just below the level of the horizon. 
The atoll was elliptical in shape, about 
eight miles long by five broad. There 
were seven widely separated islands on 
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the circle of reef and one small motu in 
the lagoon. We came into the wind 
about a half mile offshore and put off in 
the whaleboat. The sea was still running 
fairly high, and the roar of the surf came 
across the water with a sound as sooth- 
ing as the fall of spring rain; but it in- 
creased in volume as we drew in until 
the ears were stunned by the crash of 
tremendous combers which toppled and 
fell sheer, over the ledge of the reef. It 
was by far the most dangerous-looking 
landing place we had seen on the jour- 
ney. There was no break in the reef; 
only a few narrow indentations where 
the surf spouted up in clouds of spray. 
Between the breaking of one sea and the 
gathering of the next, the water poured 
back over a jagged wall of rock bared for 
an instant to an appalling depth. Only 
a native crew could have managed that 
landing. We rode comber after comber, 
the sailors backing on their oars, await- 
ing the word of the boat steerer, who 
stood with his feet braced on the gun- 
wales, his head turned over his shoulder, 


watching the following seas. All at once 
he began shouting at the top of his voice. 
I looked back in time to see a wall of 
water, on the point of breaking, rising 
high above us. It fell just after it 
passed under us, and we were carried 
forward across the edge of the reef, 
through the inner shallows to the beach. 

The two traders started off at once on 
a tour of inspection and we saw nothing 
more of them until late in the evening. 
Meanwhile I went with Ruau and Crich- 
ton across the island to the lagoon beach 
where her house was. As in most of the 
atolls, the ground was nearly free from 
undergrowth, the soil affording nourish- 
ment only to the trees and a few hardy 
shrubs. Coconuts and dead fronds were 
A few half-wild 
pigs, feeding on the shoots of sprouted 
nuts, gazed up with an odd air of incre- 
dulity, of amazement as we approached, 
then galloped off at top speed and dis- 
appeared far in the distance. Ruau 
stopped when we were about halfway 
across and held up her band for silence. 


scattered everywhere. 
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A bird was singing somewhere, a melo- 
dious varied song like that of the hermit 
thrush. I had heard it before and had 
once seen the bird, a shy, solitary little 
thing, one of the few species of land birds 
found on the atolls. 

While we were standing there, listen- 
ing to the faint music, Crichton took 
me by the arm. He said nothing, 
and in a moment withdrew his hand. 
I was deeply moved by that manifes- 
tation of friendliness, an unusual one 
for him to make. He had some un- 
accountable defect’ in his’ character 
which kept him aloof from any re- 
lationship approaching real intimacy. 
I believe he was constantly aware of it, 
that he had made many futile attempts 
to overcome it. There were times when 
the knowledge seemed to give him a feel- 
ing of despair. It may have been that 
which first set bim on his wanderings, 
now happily at an end. It was plain to 
me the moment we set foot on shore that 
he would have to seek no farther for 
asylum. Tanao is one of the undoubted 
ends of the earth. No one would ever 
disturb him there. He himself was not 
so sure of this. Once, I remember, when 
we were looking at the place on the 
chart, he spoke of the island of Pitcairn, 
the old-time refuge of the Bounty muti 
neers. Before the opening of the 
Panama Canal it had been as far re- 
moved from contact with the outside 
world as an island could be. Now it lies 
not far off the route through the Canal 
to New Zealand and is visited from time 
to time by the crews of tramp steamers 
and schooners. Tanao, however, is 
much farther to the north, and there is 
very slight possibility that its empty 
horizons will ever be stained by a smudge 
of smoke. As for an actual visit, one 
glance at the reef through the binoculars 
would convince any skipper of the folly 
of the attempt. 

Even our own crew of natives, skilled 
at such hazardous work, came to grief in 
their second passage over it. They had 
gone out to the schooner for supplies 
Crichton had ordered—a few sacks -of 
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flour, some canned goods, and kerosene 
oil; in coming back the boat had been 
swept, broadside, against a ledge of rock. 
It stuck there, just at the edge of the 
reef, and the sailors jumped out with the 
line before the next wave came cap- 
sizing the boat and carrying it inshore, 
bottom up. All the supplies were swept 
into deep water by the backwash and 
lost. There had been a similar accident 
at one other atoll—flour and rice brought 
so many thousands of miles having been 
spoiled within a few yards of their desti- 
nation. 
ing into the water at great risk to them- 
selves to save a few sacks of soggy paste 
in the hope that a little of the flour in the 
center might still be dry, and a Chinese 
storekeeper, to whom it was consigned, 
standing on the shore, wringing his 
hands in dumb grief. It was the first 
time I had ever seen a Chinaman make 
any display of emotion, and the sight 
brought home to me a conception of the 
tragic nature of such accidents to the 
inhabitants of those distant islands. 
Crichton took his own loss calmly, 
concealing whatever disappointment he 
may have felt. Ruau was not at all 
concerned about it and, while we were 
making an examination of the house, 
went out on the lagoon in a canoe and 
caught more than enough fish for sup- 
per. Then we found that all of our 
matches had been spoiled by sea water 
so we could make no fire. Judging by 
the way Crichton brightened up at his 
discovery one would have thought the 
loss a piece of luck. He set to work at 
once to make an apparatus for kindling 
fire, but before it was finished Ruau had 
the fish cleaned and spread out on a 
coverlet of green leaves. We ate them 
raw, dipping them first into a sauce of 
coconut milk, and for dessert had a 
salad made of the heart of a tree. I 
don’t remember ever having eaten with 
heartier appeitte, but at the same time 
I couldn’t imagine myself enjoying an 
unrelieved diet of coconuts and fish for a 
period of ten years—not for so long as a 
year, in fact. Crichton, however, was 


I remember the natives plung- 
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used to it, and Ruau had never known 
other except during her three 
months’ stay at Tahiti where she had 
eaten strange hot food which had not 
agreed with her at all, she said. 


any 


Dusk came on as we sat over our meal. 
Ruau sat with her hands on her knees, 
leaning tree, talk- 
ing to Crichton. I understood nothing 
of what she was saying, but it was a 
pleasure merely to listen to the music of 
her voice. It little below the 
usual register of women’s voices, strong 


back against a 


Was a 


and clear, but softer even than those of 
the ‘Tahitians, flexible that I 
could follow every change in mood. She 
was telling Crichton of the tupapaku of 
her atoll which she dreaded most, al- 
though she knew that it was the spirit 
It appeared in 
the form of a dog with legs as long and 
thick as the stem of a full-grown coconut 
tree, and a body proportionally huge. 
It could have picked up her house as an 
ordinary dog would a basket. Once it 
had stepped lightly over it without of- 
fering to harm her in any way. Her last 
son had been drowned while fishing by 
moonlight on the reef outside the next 
island, which lay about two miles dis- 
tant across the eastern end of the lagoon. 
She had seen the dog three times since his 
death, and always at the same phase of 
the moon. 
lving at full length on the lagoon beach, 
its enormous head resting on its paws. 
She was so badly frightened, she said, 
that she fell to the ground, incapable of 
further movement; sick at heart, too, at 
the thought that the spirit of the bravest 
and strongest of all her sons must appear 
It was clear that 
she was recognized, for each time the 
dog began beating its tail on the ground 
Then it got up, 
yawned and stretched, took a long drink 
of salt water, and started at a lope up 
the beach. She could see it very plainly 
in the bright moonlight. Soon it broke 
into a run, going faster and faster, gath- 
ering tremendous speed by the time it 


and so 


of one of ber own sons. 


Twice she had come upon it 


to her in that shape. 


as soon as it saw her. 


reached the other end of the island 
From there it made a flying spring, am 
she last saw it as it passed, high in air 
across the face of the moon, its head out 
stretched, its legs doubled close unde: 
its body. She believed that it crossed 
the two-mile gap of water which sepa- 
rated the islands in one gigantic leap. 
That is the whole of the story as Crich- 
ton translated it for me, although there 
must have been other details, for Ruau 
gave her account of it at great length. 
Her earnestness of manner was very con- 
vincing, and left no doubt in my mind 
of the realness to her of the apparition. 
As for myself, if I could have seen ghosts 
anywhere it would have been at Tanao. 
Late that night, walking alone on the 
lagoon beach, I found that I was keeping 
an Uneasy watch behind me. The dis- 
tant thunder of the surf sounded at times 
like a wild galloping on the hard sand, 
and the gentle slapping of little waves 
near by like the lapping tongue of the 
ghostly dog having its fill of sea water. 


We left Tanao with a fair wind the 
following afternoon, having been de- 
layed in getting away because of the 
damaged whaleboat, which had to be re- 
paired on shore. The manager of the 
Inter-Island Trading Company insisted 
on pushing off at once, the moment the 
work was finished. Crichton and Ruau 
were on the other beach at the time, so 
that I had no opportunity to say good- 
by; but as we were getting under way 
I saw them emerge from the deep shadow 
and stand for a moment, his hand shad- 
ing his eyes, looking out toward the 
schooner. I waved, but evidently he 
didn’t see me, for there was no response. 
Then he turned and walked slowly up 
the beach and disappeared among the 
trees. Long after we had lost sight of 
the island I imagined that I could still 
see it dropping farther and farther away 
down the reverse slope of a smooth curve 
of water as though it were vanishing for 
all time, beyond the knowledge and the 
concern of men. 


(To be continued.) 





A GROUP OF POEMS 
BY ROBERT FROST 


FIRE AND ICE 
— say the world will end in fire, 
i 


Some say in ice. 
From what I’ve tasted of desire 
I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 
I think I know enough of hate 
To know that for destruction ice 
Is also great, 
And would suffice. 


WILD GRAPES 


\ HAT tree may not the fig be gathered from? 
The grape may not be gathered from the birch? 

It’s all you know the grape, or know the birch. 

As a girl gathered from the birch myself 

Equally with my weight in grapes one autumn, 

I ought to know what tree the grape is fruit of. 

I was born, I suppose, like anyone, 

And grew to be a little boyish girl 

My brother could not always leave at home. 

But that beginning was wiped out in fear 

The day I swung suspended with the grapes, 

And was come after like Eurydice 

And brought down safely from the upper regions; 

And the life I live now’s an extra life 

I can waste as I please on whom I please. 

So if you see me celebrate two birthdays, 

And give myself out of two different ages, 

One of them five years younger than I look— 


One day my brother led me to a glade 

Where a white birch he knew of stood alone, 
Wearing a thin headdress of pointed leaves, 
And heavy on her heavy hair behind, 

Against her neck, an ornament of grapes. 
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Grapes, I knew grapes from naving seen them last year. i 
One bunch of them, and there began to be 
Bunches all round me growing in white birches, 
The way they grew round Lief the Lucky’s German; 
Mostly as much beyond my lifted hands, though, 
As the moon used to seem when I was younger, 
And only freely to be had for climbing. 

My brother did the climbing; and at first 

Threw me down grapes to miss and scatter 

And have to hunt for in sweet fern and hardhack; 
Which gave him some time to himself to eat, 

But not so much, perhaps, as a boy needed. 

So then, to make me wholly self-supporting, 

He climbed still higher and bent the tree to earth 
And put it in my hands to pick my own grapes. 
“Here, take a tree top, I'll get down another. 
Hold on with all your might when I let 
I said I had the tree. It wasn’t true. 


” 


Zo. 
The opposite was true. The tree had me. 

The minute it was left with me alone, 

It caught me up as if I were the fish 

And it the fish pole. So I was translated 

To loud cries from my brother of “Let go! 
Don't you know anything, you girl? Let go!” 
But I, with something of the baby grip 
Acquired ancestrally in just such trees 

When wilder mothers than our wildest now 
Hung babies out on branches by the hands 

To dry or wash or tan, I don’t know which 
(You'll have to ask an evolutionist)— 

I held on uncomplainingly for life. 

My brother tried to make me laugh to help me. 
“What are you doing up there in those grapes? 
Don’t be afraid. A few of them won’t hurt you. 
I mean, they won’t pick you if you don’t them.” 
Much danger of my picking anything. 

By that time I was pretty well reduced 

To a philosophy of hang-and-let-hang. 

“Now you know how it feels,” my brother said, 
“To be a bunch of fox grapes, as they call them, 
That when it thinks it has escaped the fox 

By growing where it shouldn’t—on a birch, 
Where a fox wouldn’t think to look for it— 
And if he looked and found it, couldn’t reach it— 
Just then come you and I to gather it. 

Only you have the advantage of the grapes 


In one way: you have one more stem to cling by, 
And promise more resistance to the picker.” 
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One by one I lost off my hat and shoes, 

And still I clung. I let my head fall back, 
And shut my eyes against the sun, my ears 
Against my brother’s nonsense, “Drop,” he said, 
“Tl catch you in my arms. It isn’t far.” 
(Stated in lengths of him it might not be.) 
“Drop or I'll shake the tree and shake you down.” 

Grim silence on my part as I sank lower, 

My small wrists stretching till they showed the banjo strings. 
“Why, if she isn’t serious about it! 

Hold tight awhile till I think what to do. 

I'll bend the tree down and let you down by it. 


s° 


I don’t know much about the letting down; 

But once I felt ground with my stocking feet 

And the world came revolving back to me, 

I know I looked long at my curled-up fingers 

Before I straightened them and brushed the bark off. 
My brother said: “Don’t you weigh anything? 

Try to weigh something next time, so you won't 

Be run off with by birch trees into space.” 


It wasn’t my not weighing anything 

So much as my not knowing anything— 

My brother had been nearer right before. 

I had not taken the first step in knowledge: 

I had not learned to let go with the hands, 
As still I have not learned to with the heart, 
And have no wish to with the heart—nor need 
That I can see. The mind—is not the heart. 
I may yet live, as I know others live, 

To wish in vain to let go with the mind 

Of cares, at night, to sleep; but nothing tells me 
That I need learn to let go with the heart. 


THE VALLEY’S SINGING DAY 


HE sound of the closing outside door was all. 

You made no sound in the grass with your footfall, 
As far as you went from the door, which was not far; 
But you had awakened under the morning star 
The first song bird that awakened all the rest. 
He could have slept but a moment more at best: 
Already determined dawn began to lay 
In place across a cloud the slender ray 
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For prying beneath and forcing the lids of sight, 
And loosing the pent-up music of over night. 


eae 
to oo re 


But dawn was not to begin their “pearly-pearly” * 
(By which they mean the rain is pearls so early : 
Before it changes to diamonds in the sun), 
Neither was song that day to be self-begun. 

You had begun it, and if there needed proof— 
I was asleep still under the dripping roof, 


ninety 


My window curtain hung over the sill to wet; 

But I should awake to confirm your story yet; 

I should be willing to say and help you say 

That once you had opened the valley’s singing day. 


THE NEED OF BEING VERSED IN COUNTRY THINGS 


HE house had gone to bring again 
To the midnight sky a sunset glow. 
Now the chimney was all of the house that stood, 
Like a pistil after the petals go. 


The barn opposed across the way, 
That would have joined the house in flame 
Had it been the will of the wind, was left 
Yo bear forsaken the place’s name. 


No more it opened with all one end 
For teams that came by the stony road 
To drum on the floor with scurrying hoofs 
And brush the mow with the summer load. 





The birds that came to it through the air 
At broken windows flew out and in, 

Their murmur more like the sigh we sigh 
From too much dwelling on what has been. 


Yet for them the lilac renewed its leaf, 
And the aged elm, though touched with fire; 
And the dry pump flung up an awkward arm; 
And the fence post carried a strand of wire. 


For them there was really nothing sad. 
But though they rejoiced in the nest they kept, 
One had to be versed in country things 





Not to believe the phoebes wept. 

















THE SOULS 





BY MARY 


" HAT I object to in all these 

discussions of spirit communi- 
cation,” said Nils Sevynson, the 
nature of the evidence that is accepted 
or demanded by either side.” 

This was at the threshing floor of 
Sandia where some of us painter men had 
made our camp on the way back from 
the corn dance at Acoma. At Laguna, 
where we had been held up by one of 
those sudden summer which 
make half the charm of New Mexico, 
there had been a general exchange of 
experience on the subject of survival. 
Now as we lay smoking in the twilight 
Nils’s own story rose up and troubled 
him. 

“We talk about the soul of man when 
it is freed from the limitations of con- 
sciousness,” said the etcher, “and insist 
that the evidence of survival shall con- 
form to the rules of that state which the 
spirit has just escaped. 

“All this parade of the ‘scientific 
method’... as if it were the only 
method ever invented for getting at the 
truth of things!” 

The one way of getting a story out of 
Nils was to give him his own time for it. 
Nobody said anything, but Brinkman 
scattered a handful of straw on the fire, 
and below us a light wind came up from 
the river and fluttered the leaves of the 
cottonwoods. Down in the pueblo half 
a dozen young bucks sat together with 
their blankets wrapped around them, 
and moaned melodiously from the house- 
tops. 

“Now I,” said Nils, “have to get at 
these things by the methods of an artist, 
which means by the methods of one 
wholly absorbed in the business of in- 
terpreting the essential spirit of things, 


oy is 


storms 








OF STITT 


AUSTIN 


We Scandinavians, when we are great at 
all, are great at that. Swedenborg, 
Strindberg, Ibsen, they penetrated to 
the spirit that stands within the shadow 
of the man of passions and flesh, the 
spirit that struggles with the shadow. 
But if they had to deal with the spirit 
when it comes free of the shadow, they 
would not require it to prove itself by 
the shadow, tipping tables or pushing 
bits of wood around over the alphabet. 

“T was thinking,” said Nils, after a 
“of Horatio J. Stitt.” 

There was no one around our fire who 
did not know something of the name. 
Brinkman uncoiled himself from his 
striped Navajo blanket and sat up. He 
was a Chicago man, and it was reported 
that he owed his release from the trade 
to which his father had apprenticed 
him, and his four years at Munich, to 
Stitt. It was known that Stitt’s money 
had made possible the Haworth murals 
for which Turnbull was then making the 
preliminary sketches. It was Turnbull 
who expressed at last the general in- 
terest. 

“Go on,” he said. ‘I’ve always in- 
sisted there mtst have been a miracle, 
or at least a special act of providence, to 
make a truly great art patron and appre- 
ciator out of a man named Horatio Stitt. 
Why, Stitt knows! Yes’’—he blew salu- 
tatory smoke in the Pueblo fashion to 
this amazing circumstance — “Stitt 
really knows.” 

“He is a man with two souls,” 
Nils Sevynson—‘his own, which is a 
Chicago packer’s soul, and—another.”’ 

There was a slight movement of atten- 
tion around the fire. Nils left off a 
ghostly drumming which he had kept up 
nearly ever since we had left Acoma. 


silence, 


said 
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His fine craftsman’s hands with the flexi- 
ble, back-turned thumbs hung at his 
knees. The light of the dropping flames 
glinted on the silver and raw turquoise 
of three or four native bracelets he had 
been buying for his friends and was 
carrying home on his own wrists. Be- 
hind them his body doubled back like a 
gargoyle into the dark, and his pale face 
with the whitish blond hair seemed to 
float a foot or two above the hands. 

“Understand,” he began, “that my 
story has no validity unless you can find 
it in the nature of the spirit of man. Of 
course we have the evidence of what 
Stitt was and what he became. But his- 
tory is full of stories of men who utterly 
changed, not only the direction of their 
energies, but the very quality of them- 
There was Saint Peter after the 
resurrection. I have often thought of 
Peter and Stitt in the same _ breath. 
There he was, a peasant, with all of a 
principalities and 
powers, denying his master to a maid- 
And then defying the princi- 
palities even unto death. And when I 
have thought of what Stitt told me him- 
self in the Durgen gallery, I have mo- 
ments of thinking that I understand 
absolutely what happened to Peter and 
the others at Pentecost. Understand it, 
I mean, as an event, as an actuality— 
quite literally—that His Spirit came and 
rested on them. 

“The Durgen gallery, as you know, is 
the round room under the dome of the 
Midwestern Institute—small, but quite 
the best hanging room in the building. 
Too good for a man of Durgen’s scant 
achievement, however highly you may 
estimate his gift, or the chance of what 
he might have done had he lived. 

*T was telling Stitt as much. [ was on 
the advisory committee then. We were 
adding the left wing—Stitt, as you know, 
paying for everything—and _ reorganiz- 
ing generally, and I went out of my way 
to point out to Stitt that he’d given 
Durgen too important a place. I knew 
of their having been friends, and of the 
Durgen collection being in the nature of 


sely es, 


peasant’s fears of 


servant. 


a memorial. Quite extraordinary prices 
Stitt paid, I've heard, to get them all 
together finally. 

“Tt was then that Stitt told me. I re- 
member it rained that day, and nobody 
came into the dome room. We walked 
around, going through the motions of 
looking at the pictures. Stitt, who must 
have had them by heart, would rest one 
hand on the rail and lean forward, cock- 
ing his head as if he’d never yet quite 
made them out. An excuse, perhaps, 
for not looking at me. I suppose he 
wasn’t any too sure how I'd take it. 
I’ve thought of this, too; he was so sure 
of the whole business that it never oc- 
curred to him that I wouldn’t take it 
exactly as he told it. As I did, in fact. 
As I afterward did when I had thought 
it over. 

“Of course, a good deal that I’m going 
to tell you wasn’t said on that particular 
occasion. Id known Durgen, and every- 
body knew Stitt. Everybody felt the 
unexpectedness of his coming out of that 
background and that upbringing. 

“Old Stitt, Horatio senior, was a pork 
packer, inside and out. Young Stitt was 
brought up on the same pattern. Every 
proposition that was brought to them 
they turned upside down and shook for 
the dollar that was in it. Stitt senior 
made his millions, but Horatio junior 
could remember when they lived in a 
two-family house and he played with 
Phil Durgen. Horatio told me that he 
fought for Phil and Phil worked his ex- 
amples, from the first grade up. Maybe 
Old Stitt appreciated that. At any rate 
he didn’t need much persuasion to offer 
Phil’s mother, who was a widow by that 
time, to take her boy along with his own 
through college. It was really the affec- 
tion he had for Horatio that induced 
Durgen to consent. 

“The old gentleman had a fatherly 
notion of taking Durgen into the busi- 
ness. He must have been cut up when it 
turned out that Durgen insisted on 
studying art. Stitt’s ideas on art didn’t 
run to anything more sophisticated than 
a pretty lady making pie crust of Stitt’s 
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lard. The two boys were in Europe to- 
vether for two years. I didn’t get out of 
Horatio that he had put up this scheme 
for going abroad because he knew that 
Durgen was hankering for a chance to 
study at Paris, but I suspected it. Any- 
way, it was Horatio soothed the old 
man’s indignation so that there was no 
break in the friendship. Durgen was in 
and out of the house the same as ever 

** He was full of those ideas that Hora 
tio has made famous—art as the medium 
of communication and a right expression 
of Democracy. I’ve seen old Stitt listen 
with a kind of puzzled wonder—Durgen, 
when he got on his hobby, could have 
made a cigar-store Indian listen—then 
the old boy would cock his head on one 
side and say, as if he dared you to deny 
it: ‘There isn’t any money in it, is 
there? Ump! I thought not,’ as if that 
settled it. 

* All this I'd seen for myself. And I 
had seen Horatio in Durgen’s studio 
looking at the pictures, like a dog trying 
to understand what interests his master. 
Durgen would explain what he meant, 
and Stitt would listen with his tongue 
out, almost literally, in the hope of find- 
ing out what it was all about, charmed 
out of himself, and never quite sure that 
Durgen wasn’t making up these delight- 
ful whimsical things for his entertain- 
ment, the way one makes up oddities for 
a child. Once in a while, when Horatio 
would say something that looked as if 
he might have understood, Durgen 
would throw him a compliment, and 
Horatio would leap up and lick his face— 
Well, not actually, but that was the 
general effect. 

“There was never but one cause of 
disagreement, and that was when Dur- 
gen refused to let Horatio buy all of his 
pictures. They spent all of their vaca- 
tions together. Stitt was fond of camp- 
ing out. They'd go off for weeks in the 
mountains, Stitt hunting and doing all 
the work, Durgen sketching and letting 
him do it. Stitt was a good shot. All he 
could think of doing with anything that 
interested him, was to bring it down and 
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have it skinned or stuffed or something. 
Sort of pork packer’s instinct. He went 
after rare game the way his father went 
after other people’s money. They were 
looking for bear when that thing hap- 
pened that Stitt told me, walking round 
and round the Durgen gallery, with the 
rain plopping on the glass of the dome, 
and now and then a museum attendant 
showing himself at the door, like one of 
those figures in a musical clock, and dis- 
appearing again noiselessly. 

“Tt happened here in New Mexico, at 
the foot of Questa la Osha, that spur of 
the Sangre de Cristo that heads up the 
valley of Pefiasco and Pecurfs. They'd 
been hunting bighorn in the Carrizal, 
and had turned in here because a man 
Stitt had employed as guide told them 
the whole country was simply crawling 
with bears. New Mexico hadn’t been 
discovered by painters then, and Durgen 
was gloriously happy. 

“Maybe there had to be a man like 
Durgen to see.it first. Most painters 
can't really see anything that hasn't 
been seen and seen—as if the thing 
didn’t properly exist for them except in 
the eye of the beholders. Stitt told me 
that up to that time he hadn’t seen it 
himself, except as a background for bears. 
He admitted that the evening light on 
Sangre de Cristo was pretty—and for 
the rest he considered it as likely as any 
place for a good bag. 

“*Gad! Horatio, ve got to make you 
see this thing sometime, if it kills me,’ 
Durgen had said. 

*** Phil, there’s something I’ve always 
wanted to ask you,’ Horatio came back. 
‘Somehow up in your studio you have 
me buffaloed, but man to man now, just 
how much of this, that you are always 
getting off, is real to you?’ 

*“*Horry, it’s the only reality there 
is.’ Durgen took him as seriously as he 
wished to be taken. 

“*That sunset you painted last eve- 
ning,’ said Stitt—‘a photograph, all but 
the colors, would have looked more like 
it.’ 

“And that was Horatio Stitt, mind 
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you, the greatest art appreciator in 
America, at thirty-two. 

“Perhaps if Stitt hadn’t worried so 
much about the difference between Dur- 
gen’s painting and a photograph he 
would have looked after the cook more 
closely, and Durgen wouldn’t have fallen 
frightfully il of ptomaine poisoning. 
There was a sort of a doctor at Penasco, 
but the men that Stitt sent down for help 
didn’t know that. They went on past 
Truchas to Chimayo, and the poison 
traveled rather faster in poor Durgen’s 
system. Stitt and the remaining guide 
rigged a sort of stretcher and tried to 
bring Durgen to one of the Penasco set- 
tlements, but they had to give it up the 
second day. The guide found some of 
the herb the mountain is named for, and 
made a tea that eased the sick man off at 
the end, which came quickly. 

By the middle of the afternoon Stitt 
felt it his duty to say that he didn’t 
wish to give alarm, but, still, if there 
was anything he wanted looked after—- 
Durgen sent messages to his 
mother. ‘Pve nothing to leave you, 
Horry ’—that was the old schoolboy 
name— but my love of the world.” He 
looked out on it, the smoky mountains, 
at the quaking asps with their slim trunks 
and the blowing of their fragile boughs 
like young ladies sunning their yellow 
hair between the tall duenna pines. 
‘God,’ he said, ‘let me live until I’ve 
made the people understand it just a 
little.” A moment later he spoke out 
strongly: ‘It’s all nonsense, Horry, 
talking like this,’ he said. ‘I have the 
deepest conviction that P’m_ presently 
going to be all right again, absolutely 
right.’ He snuggled back into the blan- 
kets, gave a long easing breath, and died. 

“Stitt got the body down to one of the 
little settlements. I suppose when a 
man has just lost his best friend he goes 
dazed like, for a while. Stitt told Ire 
wasn’t conscious of anything for a day 
or so, except immense, unbelievable sur- 
prise. He hadn’t any sort of conviction 
that he had left Durgen back there in the 
Campo Santo under a blue cross, and 


some 


that he was making his way down to 
Santa Fé to arrange for having the body 
sent east in due time. He said that the 
feeling of having Durgen still with him 
held on until he was somehow ashamed 
not to show more sorrow before the 
guide. He traveled as long as the light 
lasted after the burial, and had dropped 
asleep at last in sheer exhaustion. 

* By this time they must have been in 
the gorge of the Rio Grande, where the 
Penasco water comes through. Stitt re- 
membered the high walls and the 
marching stars. He was aware that 
they marched, wheeled, and swung in 
the velvet void that holds its blueness on 
until the last hour before the morning. 

“He had waked, he supposed, after 
two or three hours’ sleep, to the sound of 
the water talking to itself amid the 
He felt the wind stroke him as 
it stooped; threw out his arm across the 
sleeping earth, and thrilled to it as to a 
woman. He also thought of his friend 
with deep peace. 

** Above him on the hill the cross of a 
Penitente Calvario reached upward with 
that sign of intolerable defeat which is so 
like the lift and the shout of victory. He 
thought things like that lying there on 
the stark earth, and now and then it 
occurred to him as strange that he, 
Horatio Stitt, meat packer, should have 
thoughts like these. He lay looking up 
until the stars which had bent to him, 
through the dark as a woman bends, 
retreated in the vast space of morning 
light, and thought this must be the 
hidden meaning of the world of which he 
had caught faint echoes from his friend, 
the only reality. He would tell Durgen 
in the morning. And then, as he re- 
called where Durgen was, slowly, like 
far-off music, and at the last swiftly 
with a blinding rush of light, he under- 
stood that all this was unnecessary. He 
knew then, though he was afterward to 
lose sight of it, to lose the fact in its 
realization, but for the moment he fully 
grasped and comprehended that there, 
and for as long as he would keep him, 
there was his friend inside him.” 
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AMERICAN DRAMA 


BY WILLIAM ARCHER 


N the domain of literature, and espe- 
i cially in that of drama, the question 
“Watchman, what of the night?” is al- 
most always answered in the key of 
pessimism. This is such a foregone con- 
clusion, indeed, that no one ever dreams 
of framing the question optimistically 
and asking, “Watchman, what of the 
day?” The professional watchmen of 
letters, the critics, are always in the dole- 
fuldumps. Individual works of art they 
may praise, but the general tendency, 
whether of poetry, of fiction or of drama, 
is always declared to be devilward or 
dogward. Ben Jonson, the contem- 
porary of Spenser, the friend of Shake- 
speare and Bacon, conceived himself to 
be living in a decadent age. Macaulay, 
in the eighteen-forties—at a time when 
Dickens and Thackeray, Tennyson and 
Browning, Carlyle and Mill were at the 
height of their power—confided to his 
journal the conviction that scarcely any 
product of that period would survive for 
half a century. Yet Macaulay was con- 
stitutionally such an optimist that he 
saw in the Exhibition of 1857 the har- 
binger of an imminent millennium. 
Sarcey has given a list of pampblets or 
treatises on the “decadence” of the 
French theater (the word is used in the 
title of almost every one of them), pub- 
lished in the years 1768, 1771, 1807, 
1828, 1841, 1842, 1849, 1860, 1866, 1871, 
1876, and 1880—an average of one to 
every ten years. 

Who shall flatter himself that he has 
the power of seeing in their true perspec- 
tive the spiritual phenomena of his own 
age? Certainly not I. Yet in some 
judgments there is such a manifest 
neglect of perspective as almost to wring 
from one a word of protest. 


Both in England and in America a 


. great many people—the majority, one 


may safely say, of the intellectual. 
classes—regard it as a truth too obvious 
for discussion that the acted drama of 
their respective countries is in a very 
bad way. A glance at the theatrical ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers is gen- 
erally held sufficient to establish this 
opinion, and indeed it has a good deal of 
plausibility. Yet I believe it to be fun- 
damentally false. I admit that in both 
countries there is room for much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the absolute value 
of the dramatic literature of the mo- 
ment, but I think there is no reasonable 
doubt that in both countries the drama 
is very markedly on the up grade. The 
fact, indeed, that it is possible to speak 
without absurdity of an Anglo-American 
dramatic literature is profoundly  sig- 
nificant. Thirty years ago the phrase 
would have had no meaning. 

Let me at the outset guard against a 
possible misunderstanding. The prais- 
ers of the past who lament our decline 
from a golden age, called in theatrical 
parlance “the palmy days,” are not 
wholly under an illusion. The theater 
is, to them, primarily the home of act- 
ing; to us, of the opposite faction, it is 
primarily the home of living drama. 
From the days of Betterton a great tra- 
dition of rhetorical acting was handed 
on to the days of Edwin Booth. In 
England it passed away with Macready 
and Phelps; in America it survived a 
good deal longer. We elders who 
watched its departing glories saw enough 
of it to estimate its value, and I say 
without hesitation that it was a very 
fine thing. Its ideal was the masterly 
interpretation of the drama of the past, 
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comic as well as tragic. Its representa- 
tives had neither the wish nor the means 
to hold the mirror up to contemporary 
nature and illustrate or criticize on the 
stage the manners or the morals of their 
own time. But this latter effort is, after 
all, the true purpose of drama, as laid 
down by no less an authority than the 
accomplished Prince of Denmark. It is 
natural, no doubt, but something less 
than reasonable, to bewail the super- 
session of rhetoric by realism. We may 
freely grant that there are no actors to- 
day like Edwin Forrest, Edwin Booth, or 
Joseph Jefferson. There is not even any 
permanent artistic organization like the 
Daly Company when it included James 
Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, John Drew, and 
Ada Rehan—incomparably the greatest 
comic actress of our time. But to what 
did that brilliant combination of talents 
devote itself? Either to Shakespeare 
and eighteenth-century comedy, or to 
the most trivial of adaptations from the 
French and German. It never (at any 
rate within my recollection) attempted a 
serious study of contemporary American 
life. Let us by all means mourn the 
passing away of a generation of actors 
who, individually and collectively, gave 
us so much pleasure, but do not let us 
talk as though American drama died 
with them. On the contrary, specifically 
American drama came to life just about 
the time of their decease. The people 
who regard the past twenty years as a 
period of decadence, and those who see in 
it a period of remarkable growth, are not 
talking or thinking of the same thing. 
The pessimists bewail the decline of 
classico-rhetorical acting, the optimists 
rejoice in the birth and healthy adoles- 
cence of a truly national drama. Each 
party has something to say for its par- 
ticular point of view; but the optimists, 
in my judgment, hold the right end of 
the stick. 


Just twenty-one years ago I was com- 
missioned by Mr. William Waldorf 
Astor (afterward Lord Astor) to write 
for the Pall Mall Magazine a series of 
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articles on the American stage. Before 
setting forth on my voyage of discovery 
I had an interview with Mr. Astor, who 
told me what I must be prepared to find 
in America. There were two classes of 
play, he said, on the American stage: 
there were adaptations from the French, 
which were patronized and encouraged 
by the best people; and there were 
American plays, which were utterly be- 
neath contempt. I did not tell him that 
I knew this was not so, and that if it had 
been so he would have been wasting 
money in sending me to America. It was 
true, no doubt, that the New York stage 
was too largely occupied, not so much 
with adaptations from the French, as 
with English plays. I saw, for instance, 
Pinero’s “Trelawney of the ‘Wells’” 
much better acted than it had been in 
London, because the type of old-fash- 
ioned actor with whom it dealt had sur- 
vived in America while it had died out in 
England. But, amid the English and 
French plays, one found the very distinct 
beginnings of a native American drama. 
Some of its manifestations were decid- 
edly crude. The “hayseed” drama, 
such as “The Old Homestead” and 
“The County Fair,” were artistically 
unpretentious; so were the productions 
of Harrigan and Hart and of Charles H. 
Hoyt. But in “Shore Acres” and “Sag 
Harbor” James A. Herne was producing 
delicately faithful pictures of rural life’, 
while in “Griffith Davenport” (an un- 
appreciated and now lost work) he had 
created an exquisitely true and beautiful 
drama of American history. Bronson 
Howard—a little too French in his 
methods—had not only written the 
popular war play, “Shenandoah,” but 
had produced such noteworthy social 
comedies as “The Banker’s Daughter,” 
* Aristocracy,” “The Henrietta,” “The 
Charity Ball.” There was a marked 
movement in fiction toward the study of 
local characteristics, and this was repro- 
duced on the stage in such plays as 

1 This type still survives in a few examples, such 


as “Shavings,” a play depicting the life of the 
Cape Cod fisher folk. 
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Augustus Thomas’s “Alabama,” “In 
Mizzoura,” and “Arizona.”” A younger 
man, Clyde Fitch, was at the beginning 
of his fertile, but too brief, career. I 
write from memory, without consulting 
records, but this enumeration is enough 
to show that already in 1899 there was 
a very perceptible rebellion against the 
dominance of Europe on the American 
stage, and a deliberate endeavor to make 
the drama what it ought to be—a mirror 
of the national life. 

At the same time there was not the 
least doubt that the drama was going to 
the dogs. On every hand I heard the 
most lugubrious accounts of the mis- 
deeds of a nefarious combination called 
the Syndicate, which was crushing indi- 
vidual effort and doing all sorts of unde- 
fined and insidious mischief. Nor were 
these complaints by any means ground- 
less. It was impossible to maintain that 
the financial conditions of the stage were 
satisfactory or conducive to the develop- 
ment of a high order of drama. But 
some of the evils complained of were the 
inevitable result of geographical and 
social conditions, while others arose from 
the fact that, wherever the drama is a 
pure article of commerce, management 
is bound to fall into the hands of the 
astute business man—and the astute 
business man is not apt to be a fine artist 
to boot. Fortunately, things are never 
quite so hopeless in the theater as an 
analysis of conditions would suggest. 
Even the astute business man has some- 
times—not always—ambitions to which 
he is prepared to sacrifice immediate 
profit. At worst he is impartial, and 
will as soon make money out of good 
plays as out of bad. The influence of the 
actor is often on the side of the better 
class of work, for characters with some 
substance in them offer better oppor- 
tunities than mere conventional puppets. 
There are, in short, many subtle forces 
working for the good, and counteracting 
the more obvious tendencies toward vul- 
garity and puerility. The late Charles 
Frohman, the most prominent producer 
of twenty years ago, exercised, on the 
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He was in 
reality more of the cheerful sportsman 
than of the astute business man: 


whole, a desirable influence. 


and, 
though he was certainly anything but an 
Antoine or a Reinhardt, his bias was 
toward what he vaguely felt to be the 
better class of work. His worst fault 
was his internationalism, his preference 
for ready-made foreign goods. He would 
have left a deeper mark in theatrical 
history could he have forgone that an- 
nual trip to Paris which was destined to 
cost him his life. 

In 1899, then, I did not fail to recog- 
nize and to report in my articles (I hope 
to the enlightenment of Lord Astor) the 
stirrings of healthy and vigorous inde- 
pendence in the theatrical life of Amer- 
ica. But I cannot pretend to have fore- 
seen the rapidity of the development 
which was then beginning. 
in some respects one of the most re- 
markable in dramatic history—a_ fact 
which is often overlooked, and to which 
it is the purpose of this article to draw 
attention. The development has been 
remarkable in quantity rather than in 
quality. The parallel movement in Eng- 
land, though less vigorous and multi- 
form, has produced greater individual 
dramatists and individual plays. The 
American drama has, on the whole, re- 
mained more on the journalistic level. 
But alert and vital dramatic journalism 
is a very good thing in its way, and there 
have been many plays to which this 
sweeping classification does grave injus- 
tice—plays which unquestionably cross 
the indefinite boundary between journal- 
ism and literature. 

It was my good fortune to watch this 
development year by year from 1904 or 
1905 to 1914, and during the war the 
inrush of American plays into London 
enabled me to keep more or less abreast 
of the movement. It is this intimate 
aloofness, if I may so express it, which 
perhaps excuses my temerity in ad- 
dressing the American public on the 
subject of its own drama. Those who 
dwell in a wood, see not the wood, 


It has been 


but the trees; in order to estimate its 
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extent one must view it from a certain 
distance. 


A single paragraph has sufficed for the 
enumeration of the scant beginnings of 
American drama as they existed in 1900. 
In 1920 the theatrical life of New York is 
immeasurably more intense; theaters 
have multiplied amazingly, and the 
great majority of these theaters are occu- 
pied by American plays. In other words, 
America has now an exceedingly luxuri- 
ant drama of her own, and, though still 
hospitable to foreign works, is no longer 
dependent upon Europe for either the 
interest or the prosperity of her theater. 
The mere quantity of plays which she 
produces is very surprising, when we 
consider that to write a stageworthy 
play at all, of however humble a type, is 
no easy matter. Many men and women 
of great literary power—many fine 
artists in fiction, and even, one would 
have said, in dramatic fiction—have 
longed to write plays and have totally 
failed. They have either written wholly 
abortive stuff which could not find, and 
did not deserve, a hearing; or, if they 
have forced their way to the stage, it has 
only been—as in the case of Henry 
James—to reap disappointment and 
vexation. There is, in fact, a certain 
knack in playwriting which is indis- 
pensable to all work that is fit to face the 
footlights—to the humblest and the 
greatest alike—and this knack is pose 
sessed in America by an astonishing 
number of people. Certainly there are 
twenty men and women who can now 
write actable plays for every one that 
could be discovered twenty years ago. 
This increase in the mere quantity of 
dramatic talent is statistically demon- 
strable, and is a thing of great signifi- 
cance. The question of quality is, of 
course, much more debatable. It may 
be said, rightly or wrongly, that the 
luxuriance of contemporary American 
drama is that of lush underwood or 
shrubbery, with few forest trees of any 
stature rising above it. But even if this 
image be accepted as just—and I am 


not sure that it is—a rich undergrowth 
bears testimony to a certain quality in 
the soil, from which great things may 
reasonably be expected. Where dra- 
matic instinct is strong and widespread 
the conditions are manifestly favorable 
to the appearance of a great dramatist 
or a great school of drama. 

There is nothing discouraging in the 
fact that the average of literary or tech- 
nical merit in contemporary drama is not 
high. At no period and in no country has 
popular drama shown a high average of 
merit. It certainly did not in the days 
of Shakespeare. No one but a fanatical 
Elizabethanist would maintain that even 
the extant dramas of the years between 
1580 and 1640 attain a high average of 
genius or accomplishment; and it must 
be remembered that the worst rubbish 
of the period has fortunately perished, 
probably in large quantities. In the 
Restoration period the average was ex- 
tremely low; in present-day England it 
is far from high. Even in nineteenth- 
century France, though men of talent 
were unusually numerous, an immense 
mass of ephemeral stuff was produced 
which, were it fairly taken into account, 
would make the average seem mean 
enough. The theater which ministers to 
a vast population at all stages of culture 
is bound to produce a great quantity of 
very poor work, and it is a pure illusion 
to suppose that the drama of any age or 
nation ever consisted mainly, or even 
largely, of masterpieces. If we occa- 
sionally fall into this illusion it is only 
because we remember, and very likely 
overestimate, the few good plays of a 
given period, while the many bad ones 
have passed into oblivion. It is idle, 
then, to complain that the average 
merit of contemporary American drama 
is not high. The point is that, with an 
immensely increased output, the average 
is far higher than it was a generation ago. 


1 Some days after I had written and underlined 
this sentence I came across the following passage 
in These Many Years, by Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews, “I can recall no period in all the long his- 
tory of drama when the average play was even 
tolerably good.” 
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It is not too much to say that in the 
past fifteen years America has become 
one of the great play-producing coun- 
tries of the world. Certain it is that, as 
between America and England, the bal- 
ance of trade has, during that period, 
entirely shifted. In England, too, these 
years have been far from infertile; yet 
our transatlantic exports are now smaller 
than our imports. In 1899 it was quite 
the other way. The New York stage 
was crowded with English plays, and 
American dramatists found it hard to 
compete, on their own soil, with their 
British rivals. Now the boot is on the 
other foot. Some of the greatest London 
successes of recent years have been Amer- 
ican plays; and though failures, too, are 
frequent, there is a steady stream of 
importation from America which quite 
sensibly restricts the field open to Brit- 
ish playwrights. 

But though the question of quantity is 
very important, it is, after all, subordi- 
nate to the question of quality. The 
dramatic output of Norway in the later 
nineteenth century will scarcely fill a 
couple of bookshelves, yet the country 
which produced the plays of Ibsen and 
3j6rnson possesses a great dramatic lit- 
erature. 


I have already indicated my view of 
the merits and limitations of American 
drama in its present phase of develop- 
ment. Its chief merit seems to me to lie 
in what may be called a general rele- 
vance to life. The typical American 
dramatist is sensitively in touch with 
reality as he finds it in the newspapers. 
On that reality he makes vivacious com- 
ments, and he possesses the art (no mean 
one, as I have already suggested) of put- 
ting his comments in competent dra- 
matic form. He has, moreover, a keen 
eye for everyday character and a deft 
hand at humorous caricature—a_per- 
fectly legitimate form of art. He is 
not an Ibsen, nor a Hauptmann, nor 
a Shaw; he is neither a searching psy- 
chologist nor a profound sociologist, but 
he is an alert and thoughtful man of his 
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own world, with a remarkable command 
of the technic of his craft—a technic in 
part universal, but dictated in part by 
peculiarly American conditions. In say- 
ing this I have no individual playwright 
in view, but am attempting a composite 
portrait of at least a dozen men whose 
work has interested me. 

Let me name a few typical plays of 
this typical American dramatist as I con- 
ceive him. In the forefront I would 
place the Glass-Goodman ‘Potash and 
Perlmutter” and the Chester and George 
Cohan “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” 
Of such delightful pieces, brimful not 
only of humor but of observation, it 
would be sheer stupidity to speak with- 
out respect. It is true that they ignore 
the old critical categories. Hazlitt and 
Schlegel, Sainte-Beuve and Sarcey, pro- 
vide no pigeonholes for them. I fancy 
they would leave Aristotle gasping, but 
Iam much mistaken if Menander would 
not delight in them. They are racy of 
the soil, and that is to my thinking a 
very high encomium. How many plays 
of the bad old time, when Scribe and 
Sardou dominated the Anglo-American 
stage, were racy of nothing but the foot- 
lights—of the stale footlight gas of those 
unelectrified days! Other plays of the 
same type which I have seen with inter- 
est and pleasure are Medill Patterson’s 
“The Fourth Estate,’ Megrue and 
Hackett’s “It Pays to Advertise,” Har- 
rison Rhodes’s “A Gentleman from 
Mississippi,” Winchell Smith’s ‘The 
Fortune Hunter,” Forbes’s “The Trav- 
eling Salesman,” Craven’s “Too Many 
Cooks,” Norris and Pollock’s ‘The 
Pit,” Sheldon’s “Salvation Nell” and 
“The Boss.” Plays which I have not 
seen, but of which I have heard good 
reports, are George Ade’s “The County 
Chairman” and “The College Widow,” 
Broadhurst’s “The Man of the Hour,” 
and Roy Cohen’s “Come Seven.” A 
notable specimen of the type is Samuel 
Shipman’s “Crooked Gamblers” which 
I saw in New York a few months ago. 
Of this play I understood scarcely a 
word. It dealt with the maneuvers and 
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manipulations of Wall Street, in the lan- 
guage, presumably, of that classic thor- 
oughfare. This is a region I have not 
frequented either in the flesh or in the 
spirit, and its slang is a foreign tongue 
to me. But my very incomprehension 
was a testimony to the faithfulness of 
the picture; and of its vivacity there can 
be no doubt. It was suggested, I am 
told, by a recent and notorious case of 
“crooked gambling” It was, 
in short, an excellent piece of dramatic 
journalism. 

Another form of dramatic journalism, 
unpretentious, but not without a real re- 
lation to life, is the “crook” play and 
the detective play. In-this entertaining 
genre America leads the world. It was 
in America that the immortal Sherlock 
Holmes himself found his way to the 
stage. Bayard Veiller’s “Within the 
Law” and “The 13th Chair,” Harvey 


in stocks. 


O'Higgins and Harriet Ford’s “The 
Dummy,” Armstrong and Mizner’s 


“The Deep Purple,” Willard Mack’s 
* Kick In,” Marcin’s “Cheating Cheat- 
ers,” Broadhurst’s “Crimson Alibi” are 
prominent representatives of a large 
class. Works of genius they are not, but 
they are often very adroit and are by no 
means devoid of character and observa- 
tion. To this class may be added “On 
Trial,” by Elmer Reizenstein, with its 
curious retrospective method of presen- 
tation. The spirit of experiment is much 
stronger in America than elsewhere, and 
the spirit of experiment is a sign of life. 

A type of drama which is naturally an 
American specialty is the picturesque 
play of frontier life. It has been largely 
cultivated by a producer of genius, David 
Belasco, who has fixed the type in “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” But the most 
delightful frontier drama I ever saw was 
not, | think, sponsored by Mr. Belasco. 
It was “Salome Jane,’ founded by Paul 
Armstrong on a story of Bret Harte’s. 
If another Eleanor Robson could be 
found to play the heroine, this drama of 
twenty vears ago ought to be revived, 
and might well become a classic of the 
theater. To the same class belongs 


William Vaughn Moody’s somewhat 
overrated play, “The Great Divide.” 
“The Faith-Healer” gave a much truer 
measure of this author’s talent, and 
shows how much the American drama 
lost by his too early death. 

A favorite generalization with regard 
to the American stage is that it excels in 
**shirt-sleeve drama” and is weak in the 
drama of society, which the English 
stage rather too exclusively cultivates. 
There is a measure of truth in this ob- 
servation, and the reasons are fairly ob- 
vious. But society has not been without 
its interpreters. Had Clyde Fitch not 
been unfortunately cut off just as his 
talent was reaching maturity, he would 
certainly have done much to redress the 
balance between the “stoop” and the 
drawing-room. He suffered from a too 
great facility and an ingenuity that bor- 
dered on trickiness. But in his later 
years his self-criticism had awakened, 
and he was steadying his talent. The 
author of ** The Climbers,” “* The Truth,” 
and “The Girl with the Green Eyes” 
had in him the makings of a social dram- 
atist of the first order. Another writer 
who has all the gifts of a social satirist 
is Langdon Mitchell. It seems a great 
pity that his brilliant comedy, “The 
New York Idea,” should not have been 
the first of a series. 

The works of Percy Mackaye belong 
rather to the literary than to the popular 
drama, but his “Scarecrow” (adapted 
from Hawthorne) is a notable tour de 
force, while his “Mater” and “ Anti- 
Matrimony” take hold of modern life. 

Augustus Thomas, whose early plays 
of local color I have already mentioned, 
has in his later work shown an alert and 
intelligent interest in psychological and 
social questions. **The Witching Hour,” 
“The Harvest Moon,” and “As a Man 
Thinks” are powerful and original plays. 
“The Other Girl” I have not seen, but 
have heard it described as a very inter- 
esting picture of New York life. 

A gift for devising and handling situa- 
tions of great intensity is the distin- 
guishing mark of Eugene Walter’s tal- 
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ent. “Paid in Full” and “The Easiest 
Way” are realistic studies which show 
the handiwork of a born man of the 
theater. 

The same description applies to Ed- 
ward Sheldon, who has the theater in his 
blood. Two of his plays, “Salvation 
Nell” and “The Boss,” I have already 
mentioned. “The Nigger” is a very 
able treatment of a great national prob- 
lem. “Romance,” much inferior in in- 
tellectual quality, has proved its popular 
appeal in England no less than in Amer- 
ica. “*The High Road” is unknown to 
me, but is highly praised by good judges. 

A writer who combines observation 
with scenic skill is James Forbes, author 
of “The Chorus Lady,” “The Com- 
muters,” and that delightful comedy, 
“The Show Shop.” His social drama, 
“The Famous Mrs. Fair,” seems to me 
unequal to his earlier works, but from 
this judgment the public has emphat- 
ically ‘dissented. 

The late Charles Klein combined the 
gifts of the theatrical journalist with a 
somewhat conventional method in the 
handling of character and situation, but 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” ** The Third 
Degree,”’ and “The Gamblers” were by 
no means negligible plays. 

The writers thus summarily enumer- 
ated are those who appear to me to show 
most of that quality of relevance—or, 
one might say, direct outlook upon life— 
which Lregard as the distinguishing qual- 
ity of American drama. There remains 
quite a long list of more or less skillful 
and more or less witty theatrical amus- 
ers, whether in the department of farce, 
of fantasy, of satire, or of melodrama. 
At their head one must place Avery 
Hopwood, a writer of great fertility, 
ingenuity, and wit. I have not the 
knowledge, even if I had the space, to 
characterize individually Channing Pol- 
lock, Owen Davis, Jesse Lynch Will- 
iams, George Scarborough, A. E. 
‘Thomas, William Hurlbbut, George Mid- 
dleton, Booth Tarkington, Charles God- 
dard, Paul Dickey, Edward Peple, H. J. 
Smith, R. W. Tulby, W. C. de Mille, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Hatton, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Margaret Mayo, 
Eleanor Gates, Clare Kummer, Zoe 
Akins, Rita Weiman. The methods 
and the merits of these writers are no 
doubt very various, but I have assured 
myself, either by personal knowledge or 
trustworthy report, that they are all pos- 
sessed of considerable talent. 

A catalogue is inevitably tedious, but 
it seemed necessary in this instance in 
order to bring home to American readers 
the mere numerical strength of their 
cohort of playwrights. All these authors 
have achieved considerable success; sev- 
eral of them can claim repeated and long- 
enduring triumphs. It is mere nonsense 
to say that, under existing conditions, 
success can be attained without talent 
of any sort. Once in a while, indeed, it 
is attained by undesirable forms of tal- 
ent, but that is quite exceptional. The 
people who speak with contempt of the 
art of the stage are always those whom 
nature has endowed with a total in- 
capacity for it. Very often their scorn 
is embittered by the thought of several 
unacted and unactable masterpieces re- 
posing in their drawers. The sense of 
the theater is a very peculiar gift. From 
the time of Goldsmith and Sheridan 
until the last decade of the nineteenth 
century it was almost entirely dormant 
both in England and America. Then 
there came, in both countries, a sudden 
awakening. The renascence in England 
has given birth to greater individual tal- 
ents, the renascence in America to a 
wider diffusion of talent. Such is the 
situation as I see it, and as it is seen, in- 
deed, by all who have given careful 
thought to the matter. Those who have 
not done so are in the habit (in both 
countries) of repeating the pessimistic 
and contemptuous commonplaces which 
were true enough thirty years ago, but 
are now as out of date as the crinoline or 
the hansom cab. 


Another very important feature of the 
situation remains to be considered. 
Hitherto I have spoken only of the popu- 
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lar theater—of what are currently 
known as Broadway plays. I have said 
nothing of what may roughly be called 
the Little Theater movement, which has 
been the most notable phenomenon of 
the past ten years. It has sprung, if my 
analysis is correct, from two converging 
sources. In the first place, there has 
been, both in Britain and in America, a 
remarkable uprising of dramatic instinc! 
and aspiration outside the regular thea- 
ter. In Britain it has manifested itself 
in local pageants, in village plays, and in 
amateur societies which are not con- 
tent, like the amateurs of old, to ape the 
professional stage, but who design their 
own costumes, make their own scenery, 
and write as well as act their own dra- 
mas. The struggling, and for the most 
part impermanent, Repertory theaters 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, ! 
Glasgow, and Bristol, may be reckoned 
as products of this movement; but its 
chief outcome, beyond all doubt, has 
been the Irish National Theater and the 
admirable literature to which it has 
given birth. In America this spontane- 
ous effervescence, so to speak, of the 
spirit of drama, has been reinforced by 
academic influences, which have not, un- 
fortunately, come into play in England. 
At many of the leading universities, and 
notably at Columbia, Harvard, and 
Yale, the modern drama has been closely 
studied, and students have been encour- 
aged to put principles in practice, and to 
investigate the secrets of technic by 
means of experiments in authorship. 
This movement has not been without its 
bearing on the Broadway theaters. Sev- 
eral successful playwrights have gradu- 
ated from the classes of Prof. Brander 
Matthews, or Prof. G. P. Baker, or 
Prof. W. L. Phelps. But it has mainly 
resulted in outside efforts, on a small 
scale, in various localities too numerous 
to mention. Young men have betaken 
themselves to Europe to study not only 
authorship and acting, but theatrical 
construction and decoration, in Ger- 


! Where John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln” 
was originally produced. 


many, Italy, and Russia. A great deal 
of talent, indeed, has been centered upon 
the decorative side of dramatic art, and 
new ideas in decoration have even, at 
several points, filtered through to Broad- 
way. In literature the movement has 
been chiefly marked by the production 
of a host of one-act plays—the midget 
craft of the dramatic navy—many of 
them of notable talent. I do not pretend 
to have made an exhaustive study of 
this very considerable literature. If I 
select for mention George Middleton’s 
vividly noted episodes of social life, and 
Susan Glaspell’s clever sketches entitled 
“Trifles” and “Suppressed Desires,”’ it 
is mainly because chance happens to 
have brought them within my ken. But 
one more substantial play must, I take 
it, be placed to the credit of this move- 
ment—Eugene O’Neill’s “Beyond the 
Horizon.” It is not only a substantial, 
but an exceedingly impressive, piece of 
work. Iam sorely tempted to call it the 
finest play yet written in America. Even 
from a commercial point of view, it ap- 
pears tohave made aconsiderable success. 

It is obviously desirable, if not essen- 
tial, that a dramatic literature should 
not merely exist in prompt-books, but 
should be capable of being read. Even 
by this test, American dramatic litera- 
ture is very rapidly growing. Not only 
the professedly literary plays of the 
academic and Little Theater movement 
are printed and read, but the works of 
popular playwrights are being more and 
more commonly placed on the book 
market. I am assured that, without 
being “best sellers,” they are in very 
considerable demand, and that the habit 
of play reading is being acquired by an 
increasing section of the American pub- 
lic. This is a very healthy sign. 


In 1920, as in 1899, one is met on 
every hand by demonstrations that the 
drama is going to the dogs; that the 
financial situation is becoming abso- 
lutely impossible; that even the com- 
mercial impresario, and much more the 
manager with any artistic aspirations, 
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will soon have nothing but bankruptcy 
to look forward to. This pessimism has, 
{ think, more solid grounds to-day than 
it had twenty years ago. The funda- 
mental fact, as I understand it, is that 
prices of admission cannot possibly be 
raised in anything like a fair proportion 
to the rise in rents, salaries, and expenses 
of production and transportation. The 
payment demanded by stage hands and 
*“‘supers”’ has risen with the general rise 
in wages; but the salaries of actors and 
actresses have been forced up to an even 
more extravagant level by the competi- 
tion for their services which has grown 
with the growth of moving-picture en- 
terprises. The result is that a weekly re- 
ceipt which, before the war, meant a 
handsome profit, now leaves a fatal 
deficit. The entertainment which does 
not play “to capacity” is forced to shut 
down, and the intermediate ground be- 
tween sensational success and absolute 
failure, always inadequate, is narrowed 
to nonexistence. This is the state of 
things to which the long-run theater con- 
stantly tends, and the tendency seems 
now to have reached its limit. The posi- 
tion is, however, the same in England, 
except that there the competition of the 
“movies” is rather less acutely felt. 
Such a posture of affairs is manifestly 
hostile to the healthy development of 
drama, for the really fine play is seldom 
or never that which aims at, or is fitted 
to achieve, sensational success. 
Fortunately, as I said before, the 
drama is never in such hopeless difficul- 
ties as the bare statement of its economic 
conditions would seem to indicate. We 
must bear in mind, for one thing, that 
we are at present in an acute crisis be- 
gotten by the war; that a certain re- 
adjustment, a new balance of forces, is in 
time inevitable, and especially that the 
disturbing influence of the moving- 
picture trade must soon reach its limit. 
That industry is, for the moment, in a 
state of bounding expansion, but it can- 
not bound forever. I do not myself 
believe in any necessary hostility be- 
tween the screen and the stage. It 
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seems to me that they will in time work 
hand in hand and that the wordless play 
may become, from the economic point 
of view, a source of strength, and not of 
weakness, to the spoken drama. 

Again, it must be remembered that the 
man of the theater is even more unlike 
that fabulous animal, “the economic 
man,” than the man of any other trade 
or profession. The theater has such 
manifold attractions, legitimate and ille- 
gitimate, noble and base, that economic 
argument in the abstract has little or no 
application to it. Individual psychology, 
always too much neglected or simplified 
by the economists, is paramount in the 
theater. The theatrical financier, the 
producing manager, the dramatist and 
the actor, are in the business, one and all, 
not because they have deliberately se- 
lected it from motives of filthy lucre, but 
because they cannot help it. In one 
form or another, the glamour of the foot- 
lights has possessed them, even if it be 
only the same glamour that hovers over 
the green cloth of Monte Carlo. The 
two most prominent men of the theater 
during the past thirty years have been 
Mr. Charles Frohman and Mr. David 
Belasco. Their influence has been criti- 
cized, sometimes justly, sometimes un- 
justly; but no one has ever denied that 
they loved and lived for the theater, 
quite apart from any question of the 
profit to be derived from it. Mr. Froh- 
man, if I am rightly informed, died a 
poor man; yet he would probably have 
owned himself absolutely satisfied with 
the career he had adopted. The plain 
fact is that the theater is not a trade, but 
partly an art and partly a gamble, and 
that the artist will always work at his 
art so long as he can keep body and soul 
together, while the gambler will go on 
playing so long as he can beg, borrow, 
or steal a five-frane piece to stake. If 
the trade of cheese-making were, on 
the whole, absolutely unremunerative, 
cheeses would soon cease to be made— 
no one would carry on the business for 
the sheer love of it. But if we could 
prove—as, in fact, we probably could— 
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that, taking the theater all round, more 
money was lost than was gained by the 
producing of plays, we should be quite 
wrong in concluding that plays would 
cease to be produced. On the contrary, 
production would go on as merrily as 
ever; for money made in other callings 
flows into theatrical speculation, and, 
one may add, is lost with a certain cheer- 
fulness. Thus the most gloomy presen- 
tation of the theatrical balance sheet can 
at worst prove that the theater, as a 
whole, is not and cannot be self-support- 
ing; to which demonstration the opti- 
mist will reply, ““Who cares?” He will 
add, if he be interested in the higher 
drama, that the forces above alluded 
to—managerial ambition and the de- 
mand of the actor for work in which he 
can develop his powers—will always 
secure for the more artistic class of plays 
a certain share in the annual endowment 
of the stage arising from its unique at- 
tractiveness as a field for speculation. 
Optimism itself, however, will scarcely 
accept this as an ideal state of affairs. 
It is certainly not desirable that the 
better sort of drama should, so to speak, 
live on the crumbs which fall from the 
gambler’s table. If it must be endowed 
and I have argued that the drama as 
a whole lives, in all probability, upon 
wnat is practically endowment, an an- 
nual deficit being covered by money 
from outside'—if the higher drama must 


Mr. George Jean Nathan (in The Popular 
Theatre, Chapter XVI) takes the opposite view 
of the case, and represents the producing of plays 
as, in the balance, an enormously lucrative em- 
ployment. Mr. Nathan, of course, knows im- 
measurably more than I do of American theatrical 
finance, but I am not quite satisfied by his reason- 


ing. His motto seems to be that of the old sun- 
dial, “‘Horas non numero nisi serenas”—he regis- 


ters the successes of the more fortunate or adroit 
producers, and takes no account of the failures. 
Besides, he seems to me to prove too much. If 
catering to the public taste were as childishly easy 
and unadventurous a profession as he would have 
us think, the greatest fortunes in America would be 
harvested on Broadway. But when we look for 
multimillionaires, we still turn to steel, oil, and 
rather than to the drama. That 
many large fortunes have been made in the theater 
is undisputed, but what about those which have 
been lost? It may be noted that Mr. Nathan was 
writing during, not since, the war. 
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be endowed, let it be intelligently and 
purposefully endowed, by men who know 
what they are doing and take pleasure in 
it. 

The obvious cure for the evils of the 
present condition of things is the local 
Repertory theater, not as a substitute 
for, but as a supplement to, the existing 
long-run theaters. And America is the 
country which most needs and can best 
support local Repertory theaters. It 
needs them more than England because 
its great cities are farther from the 
theatrical capital, New York, than are 
the great British cities from London; and 
it can better support them because the 
people of its great cities are, in the main, 
more ardent theatergoers than the peo- 
ple of Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Edinburgh, or Glasgow. The ex- 
isting stock-company theaters contain 
the germ of what is wanted, but in a very 
undeveloped state. The true Repertory 
theater does not change its bill week by 
week, but night by night—at all events 
it never presents the same play more 
than two nights in succession. Giving 
eight performances a week—six evenings 
and two matinées—it presents at least 
three, commonly four, plays in each week. 
If we let A, B, C, and D stand for four 
plays, a typical week may be thus 
arranged: 

Monday A 
Tuesday B 
Wednesday matinée B 
Wednesday evening A 





Thursday + 
Friday D 
Saturday matinée A 
Saturday evening A 


Thus A, which we may take to be the 
popular play of the moment, will have 
four performances in the week, the maxi- 
mum permitted by the rules. B we 


may suppose to be a new production; 
if it is highly successful, it may probably 
take the place of honor from A, and be 
repeated four times in the following 
week, C we may assume to be a classical 
revival, and D either an old favorite of 
the repertory, or perhaps a foreign play 
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of note. The order of performances— 
what the Germans call the S piel plan—of 
each week should be announced at latest 
on the Friday morning of the previous 
week, so that the habitués of the theater 
may arrange their engagements. But 
there is no magical virtue in any of the 
rules here suggested; they are merely 
generalized from the practice of the 
Théatre-Frangais and the leading thea- 
ters of Germany. The essential point is 
that, while no play can have an unbroken 
run, any play which is in public demand 
can be performed three or four times a 
week throughout a whole season, or even, 
if the demand continues, through two or 
three seasons. Thus the first vogue of a 
play can be reasonably exploited, and no 
author need feel that in giving his play 
to a Repertory theater he is making an 
immense pecuniary sacrifice. If there 
were a system of Repertory theaters 
throughout the country, the fact might 
be quite the other way. A new play by a 
popular author might be produced al- 
most simultaneously in half a dozen dif- 
ferent cities, and royalties would come 
rolling in merrily. But simultaneous 
production, no doubt, would not occur 
frequently, for one great advantage of 
the spread of Repertory theaters would 
lie in the economies that could be ef- 
fected by a systematized interchange of 
actors and material. The companies 
would be for the most part stationary; 
but if the success of a play produced, 
say, in Boston manifestly depended on 
the art or personality of a leading per- 
former, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco might have to wait for the new 
piece until it had exhausted its first 
popularity in Boston, and this particular 
performer was free to appear in it in the 
other centers. 

It may be asserted without hesitation 
that this is the only quite healthy theatrical 
system. ‘The long run has certain advan- 
tages for particular classes of plays. It 
permits of greater expenditure on scen- 
ery and costumes than is usually possible 


_at a Repertory theater, and it would be 


foolish to deny that spectacle has its 
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legitimate place upon the stage. But 
the long run is inimical to good acting, 
since it hardens actors in tricks and man- 
nerisms, and prevents them from attain- 
ing the flexibility which frequent changes 
of character can alone beget; and it is 
inimical to good authorship, since it 
tempts and even compels dramatists to 
write down to the average intelligence 
and tastes of an enormous multitude of 
people. The short-run theater, which 
has been attempted in Britain—the en- 
terprise in which pieces are mounted for 
two, or three, or four weeks as the case 
may be, and then taken off to make way 
for others—is hopelessly vicious from a 
financial point of view. If a play is « 
dead failure a run of two weeks is two 
weeks too long; if it is a success it has 
to be taken off just as it is proving its 
powers of attraction; and though it may, 
of course, be revived, its first flush of 
popularity is lost forever. No author, 
then, will ever give a play to a short-run 
theater who can possibly secure its pro- 
duction under another system. The 
flexible Repertory system secures for the 
authors of really first-rate plays all the 
remuneration they can reasonably ex- 
pect—and in case of success it will be 
very handsome. They may not, indeed, 
make such vast fortunes as are some- 
times made out of long-run successes; 
but, then, long-run successes are seldom 
or never first-rate plays. 

“But who,” it may be asked, “‘is to 
supply the endowment necessary for 
these Repertory theaters? Is not en- 
dowment an undemocratic and un- 
Anglo-Saxon institution? Where it ex- 
ists on the Continent of Europe, is it not 
always a survival from the days of blood- 
sucking despotism?” To these ques- 
tions there are many answers. I will 
only put forward two, which may seem 
mutually contradictory, but are none 
the less true. 

In the first place, all good art of the 
executive order is more or less endowed. 
Orchestral concerts and grand-opera 
performances could not exist without the 
organization of local art lovers and finan- 
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cial support from the wealthier among 
them. I have tried to suggest, if not to 
prove, that even the popular stage is in 
reality endowed, though without intel- 
ligent purpose or direction. 

The second answer, however, is more 
to the point. It is not continuous en- 
dowment that is required for a Reper- 
tory theater or a system of Repertory 
theaters; it is rather an initial fund for 
equipment and education. A theater at 
which three or four different productions 
are presented every week must be spe- 
cially designed for the purpose, both be- 
fore and behind the curtain. The front 
of the house, though not large—it should 
seat some twelve hundred spectators at 
the outside—must be specially commo- 
dious and attractive, so that people may 
learn to make it a habitual resort, a 
recognized social rendezvous. The stage, 
again, must not only be spacious, but 
provided with large scene docks and 
with every modern device for handling 
and shifting scenery swiftly and eco- 
nomically, 
paratus 


In the matter of scenic ap- 
Germany leads the world; 
America should first learn German meth- 
The 
provision of a specially suitable building 
would thus demand a certain initial out- 
lay, and it is desirable that the money 
should be provided by a “consortium” 
of wealthy men rather than by an indi- 
vidual millionaire, because a widespread 


ods and then improve upon them. 


interest in the theater as a social institu- 
tion is thus promoted. But, besides the 
provision of the building, a certain 
annual subsidy would probably be re- 
quired for the first five years or so, until 
the institution had established itself and 
had educated its public. I do not mean 
that intellectual education would be 
necessary, but rather an education in 
the mental habits necessary for the 
maintenance of a high-class theater. It 
cannot be doubted that in every great 
American city there are already plenty 
of people who are capable of appreciat- 
ing high-class (which does not mean 


“high-brow’”’) drama; but many of them 
may not at first realize that it is at once 
their duty and their privilege to give 
intelligent support to the Repertory 
theater of their city or their district 
—for in the greater cities, if once the 
system were established, one Repertory 
theater would scarcely meet the public 
demand. 

The promoters of the ill-fated New 
Theater in New York were men of lib- 
eral views and excellent intentions. Un- 
fortunately, they were technically ill- 
advised at the outset, and, before better 
advice had reached them, they were 
committed to a building at least twice as 
large as it ought to have been, and to a 
heavy expenditure on nonessentials. A 
too-large building is in every way fatal; 
it lacks intimacy, it overtaxes the 
actor’s powers, and it has a depressing 
appearance of emptiness even when it 
contains an audience that would fill to 
overflowing an auditorium of the right 
dimensions. In the case of the New 
Theater, the causes of failure were mani- 
fest from the outset-—not least to some 
of those who devotedly threw themselves 
into the working of the institution. It 
is wholly unreasonable to regard this 
failure as in any degree a discourage- 
ment to renewed and_ better-advised 
effort. But—if I may express an opinion 
—I do not think New York should be 
its scene. It is more needed and would 
be better appreciated in another city. 
The ideal thing would be that two or 
three cities should simultaneously start 
Repertory theaters in friendly rivalry, 
which would by no means exclude co- 
operation. Wherever the experiment is 
first tried with intelligence, energy, and 
adequate initial resources, I have not the 
least doubt of its success. 


The American 
drama, even more than the British, is 
languishing for the Repertory theater. 
Its absence is the one serious check upon 
development; and when once that check 
is removed, who shall set a limit to the 
height which development may reach? 
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“T HAD a strange experience, last 
night,” said Wordeman, eagerly. 
“T must tell you about it.” 

““Must you?” asked Bingham, dryly. 

Wordeman, ignored him, and, as a 
matter of fact, the time should have 
been ideal for a story. The first fire 
of autumn had just been lighted in 
the carved stone fireplace, at the For- 
rest Club, and two or three of us had 
lingered, with a certain reminiscent 
melancholy, to watch it. 

The tradition was that Edwin Forrest 
had lighted the original fire on that 
hearth with much Victorian revelry to 
Like most club 
traditions, this one was clumsy and 
for Edwin Forrest had 
never even seen the building which now 
housed the club which honored 
name; but even clumsy traditions are 
worth preservation. For a number of 
years, in the eighties and nineties, the 
lighting of the first fire of autumn had 
been a signal for jest and outery, for 


celebrate the occasion. 
apocryphal, 


his 


song and story, but of late years 
attempts to keep up the custom 
had grown increasingly forced and 


stilted, until it had finally died from 
inertia. 

On this particular evening a few men 
out from the dining room 
paused, with a fleeting sentiment, to 
watch the first flames creep up the cold 
chimney, but these were men of a dull 
and spiritless generation. It was only 
a moment before they were all passing 
on, with unhushed voices, clamoring for 
the pool room or chattering of events 
uptown, leaving Bingham and 
Bracken and me. Wordeman joined us 
after the rest had departed, but we were 
gazing moodily into the flames. None 


coming 


only 


THE LEFT-HANDED PICCOLO PLAYER 


PHILIP 


CURTISS 


of us felt like talking, but Wordeman 
seemed not to sense that fact. 

“An odd experience,” he persisted, 
glibly. “I don’t know whether it would 
have affected you the same way, but 
to me it was strangely uncanny.” 

Again no one spoke, but Bingham saw 
that he was going to tell it anyway, so 
he roused himself in a_ half-hearted 
manner. 

“Indeed, Mr. Bones,” he said, “and 
what was this strange experience of yours 
that affected you in such uncanny 
fashion?” 

“Oh, it was nothing to get sarcastic 
about,” retorted Wordeman. “It 
simply that I was up at the Sheepshead 
Club last night and met Mister Mac- 
Innes!” 


was 


He paused expectantly, but his an- 
nouncement fell absolutely flat. We all 
waited patiently for something further, 
but nothing came, and Bingham shook 
his head slowly. 

“That certainly was a stirring expe- 
rience,” he said, solemnly. “‘No won- 
der you trembled.” 


“Ves,” I added. “It reminds me of 
the time that I was walking along 


Forty-second Street and met Mister 
Murphy.” 
“You’re a bunch of dubs,” replied 


“What I meant was 
husband of Mary 


Wordeman, hotly. 
that I met the 
MacInnes.” 

“Then why the deuce didn’t you say 
so?”’ demanded Bingham. 

“Because that’s just the point,” re- 
plied Wordeman. “You fellows are 
having exactly the same queer sensation 
that I had, only you don’t realize it. 
You all know who Mary MacInnes is. 
Everybody knows that. Not only as 
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an actress, but as a personality, she is 
probably one of the three most famous 
women in America. Just say ‘Mary 
MacInnes’ and that is enough, but say 
‘Mister MacInnes’ and that means 
nothing to you or to me or to anyone 
else. That’s what made it uncanny— 
to find that there was a Mr. MacInnes 
and that he actually walked and moved 
and had his being—” 

“And put in his time at the Sheeps- 
head Club,” suggested Bracken. 

“Exactly,” said Wordeman, grate- 
fully. ‘The whole idea of a Mr. Mac- 
Innes, apart from Mary MacInnes, was 
strange and unreal. I wanted to poke 
him and find out that he was really 
alive. I kept wondering what he did 
while Mary was being famous, and what 
they said to each other when they hap- 
pened to meet, with no one else present. 
Now do you see the point?” 

“We do,” said Bingham. “The point 
is well taken. We apologize, to a man. 
The court overrules the demurrer, puts 
out the ignorant bystanders, and settles 
down to business. What happened 
next?” 

“Nothing,” replied Wordeman. “That 
was all.” 

“Wordeman,” said Bingham, “as a 
story-teller you are a fine musical critic. 
You've got us all worked up for nothing. 
You ought to see what our friend 
Bracken here would have done with that 
lavout—with that background and that 
cast of characters. Why, in ten seconds, 
he would have had us clutching our 
chairs. There wouldn’t have been a dry 
eye in the house. Would there, 
Bracken?” 

Please leave me out of this,” replied 
Bracken. “Personally, [think that Mr. 
Wordeman has started a most interest- 
ing train of thought.” 

Poor Wordeman freshened up like the 
jaded leaf to the summer shower. To 
tell the truth, it did not take very much 
to encourage Wordeman. He was a 
curious man of a type that is not un- 
common in New York to-day. He was 
actually famous, and yet it was hard to 


say why. He was not exactly a journal- 

eist, he was not exactly a critic, he was 
not exactly anything in particular, yet 
his name seemed to mean a great deal. 
You were constantly seeing impressive 
groups in the Sunday pictorial sections 
and “reading from left to right” the 
names of the mayor of New York City, 
a college president, a couple of other 
celebrities, and lastly, ““David Wright 
Wordeman.” He was always on public 
commissions to unveil statues. He al- 
ways went out on tugboats to welcome 
notable foreigners. He had been a 
director of the Authors’ League, a vice- 
president of the Artists’ Association, and 
a governor of an actors’ club, without 
being really an author, an artist, or an 
actor. I do not think that he ever in- 
tentionally pushed himself, yet some- 
how you were forever seeing in the 
papers that “David Wright Worde- 
man” had “come out strongly” in favor 
of this, that, or the other—municipal 
art or better movies. Naturally, Bing- 
ham did not like him, but that was 
nothing against Wordeman, for Bingham 
never liked anyone who ever took any- 
thing seriously. 

For the moment, thus, Wordeman 
turned eagerly to Bracken, honestly 
supposing, unhappy man, that he had 
found one earnest soul in that group of 
triflers. 

“You see what I mean,” he resumed, 
his eyeglasses once more beginning to 
shine with enthusiasm. “What a curi- 
ous paradox you have there! To be 
the wife of a famous man is really an 
honor, but to be the husband of a fa- 
mous woman is almost a disgrace.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” mused Bing- 
ham, idly. “I’ve often thought it would 
be rather fun to be the husband of Venus 
de Milo. Just think. Nothing to do 
all day but smoke cigarettes while she 
was off at the studios, posing.” 

“That’s about all you do, anyway,” 
I suggested. 

“Quite true,” confessed Bingham, 
“but I have to buy my own cigarettes.” 

**And then again,” I argued, “‘some- 
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body *d have to cut up her meat for her 
at table and cool her soup. You'd get 
sick of that, Bingham, about the third 
day, and shy a plate at her, and take 
fifty dollars off her artistic value—a 
hundred, maybe.” 

Wordeman was visibly holding him- 
self in check while these idle thoughts 
were passing. He was listening with a 
sort of tight-lipped tolerance, but the 
minute that I had finished he turned 
winningly to Bracken. 

“And what do you think, Mr. 
Bracken? Do you believe that the hus- 
band of a famous woman must always 
be more or less of a cipher?” 

“In the average family,” replied 
Bracken, slowly, “there seems to be 
room for just about so much genius— 
and no more.” 

“Exactly!” rejoined Wordeman, en- 
thusiastically. 
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INSTANT LATER WE WERE CLASPED IN EACH OTHER’S ARMS 






Alas! poor Wordeman. He was so 
eager and he meant so well. You could 
see that he thought that in Bracken he 
had found just the foil for his own fussy 
little theories. How could he know, 
poor chap, that in Bracken he had really 
run across the club’s most famous and 
most beloved liar, the Miinchausen of 
the Western World, a bond broker from 
Chicago who had never been east of 
Cape Cod or south of Memphis, but 
who, from his curious reading and his 
strange, card-index of a mind, would 
spin by the hour the most marvelous 
and lifelike tales of crocodile shooting 
on the Congo or tea smuggling in Japan? 
One by one, we had all fallen victims to 
Bracken’s deceptive realism, and now 
it was Wordeman’s turn. Bracken lit 
his pipe in a way we knew only too well. 
Bingham winked at me and Bracken 
looked up at Wordeman innocently. 
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“Did I understand,” he asked, “that 
you were a music critic?” 

“Why—er,” said Wordeman, “I do 
just a little in that line.” 

“Well, then,” said Bracken, “natu- 
rally you have heard of Rosa Lund.” 

“Rosa Lund?” repeated Wordeman, 
vaguely. Of course there was no such 
woman in the world. We watched 
Wordeman quizzically, and, sure enough 
professional pride made him swallow the 
bait. Hisfacelighted mechanically. “Oh 
ves, of course!) She was—she was—” 

“Exactly,” said Bracken, solemnly. 
“That’s the one. I thought you’d know 
her.” 

“But J don’t know her,” interrupted 
Bingham, brazenly. “Who was she, 
Bracken?” 

Slyly I glanced at Wordeman, and J 
had an inkling that he was waiting as 
keenly as we were for the answer to 
that question. 

Bracken blew some live sparks off 
the top of his pipe. 

“Well,” he said, “it is easier to tell 
you who she wasn’t than who she was.” 

“T've no doubt of that,” said Bing- 
ham, grinning, “but do your best.” 

“To begin with,” said Bracken, 
slowly, “her name was not really Rosa 
Lund. Her real name was Madeline 
Barnes.” 

Bingham considered the matter im- 
partially. ‘* Well,” he said, “much as 
I find to criticize in the name of Barnes, 
I think that I still prefer it to Lund. 
What did she have against it?” 

“Nothing as a name,” explained 
Bracken, “but she was an opera singer.” 

“T see-e-e, I see-e-e,”” answered Bing- 
ham, in apologetic tones. “ Barnes was 
her private name and Lund her profes- 
sional name; but now you are beginning 
to cloud the issue and Wordeman here 
will never stand for that. Before you 
took hold of the meeting and ran away 
with it we were talking about Mary 
MaclInnes and saying what a rotten 
thing it was to be Mister MacInnes. 
Now you try to stampede the conven- 
tion with your Rosa Lund, who was 


really named Madeline Barnes, and 
that is entirely another basket of sea- 
weed. Suppose that Wordeman had 
come in to-night and said, ‘Here’s a 
raw one, boys. I just met Mr. Barnes.’ 
“Who’s he?’ I ask, innocently. * He’s 
Rosa Lund’s husband,’ says Worde- 
man, with a coarse laugh. Now, any 
fool could see the humor of that, but 
the proposition we're trying to argue 
calls for trained thinkers. You've got 
to learn to bridle your fancy, Bracken, 
if you want to sit with us. You've got 
to learn to see an issue clearly and state 
it simply, the way the rest of us do. I 
suppose that, next, you are going to say 
that Rosa Lund’s husband was a chap 
named Fortescue, but that he did busi- 
ness under the name of Miller.” 

“No,” said Bracken, unruffled. “Rosa 
Lund didn’t have a husband, at least 
not at the time of which I am speaking. 
Whether she has one now or not, I can’t 
tell you. Can you, Mr. Wordeman?” 

Wordeman pretended to think for a 
moment. “I’m afraid that I really can- 
not,” he replied. “*There have been so 
many new singers in recent years.” 

“But not for me,” replied Bracken, 
promptly. ‘For me there can only be 
one Rosa Lund. Do you remember how 
she used to sing that thing of Huerta’s? 
How does it go? ‘In questa vita del col- 
legio é riposo—’ What’s the rest of it?” 

Wordeman looked at the ceiling and 
began to hum thoughtfully on one note. 
“T can’t think for the moment,” he said. 
“Tt’s completely gone from me, but I'll 
get it presently.” 

“Let me know when you do,” replied 
Bracken, solemnly. “I'd like to recall 
it. Will you ever forget how the crowds 
used to go mad when she touched the 
high notes of the passage beginning—” 
but Wordeman waved his hand franti- 
cally for him to stop. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “T think 
I've got it. Isn’t this it? Dum de 
dum da da da DA?” 

Bracken listened critically, his head 
cocked on one side. ‘No,’ he said, re- 
gretfully. “I’m afraid that you’ve got 
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it mixed with that thing of Delsarto’s. 
You know what I mean.” 

“Yes, ['m afraid I have,” 
Wordeman. 
alike?” 

“Not if you really know them,” re- 
plied Bracken. “The thing you're 
thinking of is the one that goes Tum te 
tum ta ta ta TA.” 

“Look here!” ordered Bingham, 
“Will you two stop talking the language 
of love and give us a little more gossip 
about Rosa Lund? I like the girl and 
I want with 
some nice, obscure husband 

“That,” said Bracken, “is a desire 
in which I am afraid that I 
humor you. My whole acquaintance 
with Rosa Lund lay during that chap- 
ter of her life when she stood on the 
threshold of a great and devouring love.” 

Bingham, for his part, suddenly be- 
came so subdued that, 
for a minute, I 
actually fooled myself. 
He looked at the end of 
his cigarette pensively, 
just as they do in the 
English 


when he spoke, it was 


admitted 
“Aren't they quite a lot 


to see her settled down 
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cannot 


was 


novels, and, 


in a low, repressed 
voice. 

“And that thresh- 
old,” he asked, quietly, 
* she was never destined 
to cross?” 

“Never,” rep lied 
Bracken, in tones ex- 
actly like Bingham’s. 
“At least never to my 
certain knowledge. In 
fact, I think I am safe 
in saying that she never 
did cross it. How could 
she?” 

“One doesn’t,” said 
Bingham, as if his own 
thoughts were getting 
too much for him. “At 
least not a woman.” 

“Hardly,” said 


Bracken. 
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Personally I lighted another cigarette 
at this juncture, for those two mad 
idiots might have been actors in a prob- 
lem play Worde- 
man sat looking at them, eager to enter 
into it, but not knowing quite how to 
take it. Bracken suddenly straightened 
up, as if the atmosphere had become too 


and good ones, too. 


tense for him. 

“Have any of you,” he asked, briskly, 
“ever chanced to be in Yuma, Arizona?” 

This too much for Bingham. 
* Look Bracken,” he burst out. 
*You know damn well that none of us 
Why do you 
always start with that rot?” 
there that I 
Rosa Lund,” answered Bracken. 

“Oh, all right, then,” said Bingham. 
“Tf Rosa is there my heart is. there. 
What I object to is having you tell us 
a story about the Congo, and then begin 


was 
here, 


has ever been anywhere. 
met 


“Because it was 
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by asking us whether we were ever in 
Cleveland.” 

“Pm sorry,” said Bracken. “Tf it 
will make you any happier, I will start 
at any spot you name-—San Bernadino, 
say, or even Phoenix, but sooner or later 
we have got to get down to Yuma, be- 
cause Rosa was there at the time and 
she couldn't get anywhere else.” 

“Why not?” [ asked. 

“Because there had been a_ train 
wreck. Oh, it was a terrible wreck, 
one of the worst ever known on the 
Southern Pacific. Two giant engines 
“Gently, 
“T realize the 
impression it must have made on your 
mind, but art is long, and the time is 
quarter to ten.” 

“May I interrupt?” 
nan. 

“Certainly,” answered Bracken. 

“That's what we’re here for,” added 
Bingham. 

“All IT wanted to ask,” said Worde- 
man, “If it is not too personal, are you 
a professional musician?” 

“Well, you see, that’s the story,” an- 
“As a matter of fact, 
at the moment toward which Bingham 
is gently coaxing me I was a journalist.” 

“Indeed?” replied Wordeman, with 
heightened interest. “On what paper?” 


Bingham held up his hand. 
gently.” he cautioned. 


al sked Wi re le- 


swered Bracken. 


“T had a paper of my own,” said 
Bracken. “It was called the Laundry- 
man’s World and Western Shirt Trade 
Journal,” 

“Oh!” said Wordeman, stiffening im- 
perceptibly. 

**You have guessed it,” said Bracken. 
“Tt was a trade paper.” 

Bracken looked down at his pipe, and 
into his narrowed eyes came the nearest 
thing to malice that I had ever seen in 
them. 

“Did you ever work on a trade pa- 
per?” he innocently, “You 
ought to try it. There’s lots of money 
in it for the right man. 

“But.” he added, “IT wasn’t the right 
man. My mind was too Napoleonic. 
When I bought out the two papers and 


asked, 


tried to combine them I found that I 
had held of a hydra. The men who 
supported the Shirt Trade Journal 
wanted me to urge the policy of buying 
new shirts, whereas the men who sup- 
ported the Laundryman’s World wanted 
me to urge the policy of washing the 
old ones. The two points of view were 
incompatible. The merger collapsed, 
and I was ruined. Where were we? 

“We were headed for Yuma,” said 
Bingham, in weary tones. 

“Let us skip the intervening dis- 
tance,” I suggested. 

“Ves, let’s,” agreed Bingham. 

“Well, then,” said Bracken, “at last 
I found myself on the station platform, 
a broken man- 

“But nevertheless in Yuma,” said 
Bingham. 

“Tf,” continued Bracken, “you force 
me to omit the very important events 
which led up to that situation, I can 
simply say that there she was in the 
station when I arrived. She had been 
there for twenty-four hours.” 

“Who? Rosa Lund?” I asked. 

“No, Number Eight,” said Bracken, 
“the Southern Express, eastbound. She 
had not been in the wreck, but she had 
been held all day at Yuma. 

“Tt was a scene that called for the 
imagination of a Dante—that station 
platform. As all of you know, Yuma, 
Arizona, shares with Needles, Califor- 
nia, the honor of being the hottest spot 
in the United States, and this was mid- 
summer. There, in that heat, were one 
hundred and eighty-two maddened pas- 
sengers—one hundred and eighty-three, 
now that I had arrived, although I 
wasn’t maddened, and, as railroad offi- 
cials understand the word, I wasn’t a 
passenger. The other travelers were 
held there because of the wreck. I was 
held there because I hadn’t money to 
go any farther. It cheered me up, I 


” 


must say, to see all those affluent people 
in just the same fix that I was. The 
railroad, of course, was supplying them 
all with free meals without counting 
heads, and, while I am usually scrupu- 
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lous to a fault, yet I have to confess 
that there are times when I share the 
belief of the Latin poet when he says— 
what is it he says?—you know what I 
mean.” 

“T can’t think for the moment,” said 
Wordeman, “but I know what you 
mean.” 

“The point being, in plain English,” 
suggested Bingham, “that vou lived like 
a king at the expense of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad?” 

“Crudely,” said Bracken, “that cov- 
ers it, although I am sure that I more 
than paid for my keep. In no time at 
all I was quite a figure among the pas- 
sengers, running around and _ boosting 
up their morale. In fact, I was one of 
five to sign a telegram to railroad head- 
quarters, demanding that something be 
done to get us out of there. 

“Among other important persons to 
whom I lent my moral support was Rosa 
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Lund. When I first saw her she was 
standing far out at the end of the plat- 
form, a morose little figure, idly picking 
the labels off steamer trunks. Shall I 
ever forget that moment? 

“Of course,” explained Bracken, “I 
had no idea who she was, but, thinking 
that she looked as if she needed a little 
cheering, I went out to cheer. Almost 
instantly some subtle bond was struck 
up between us. She had her art and 
I had mine 

“Meaning by your art the Laundry- 
man’s Journal?” asked Bingham. 

“What else?”’ queried Bracken. “To 
every sincere workman his work is an 
art. She understood that feeling, even 
if you do not. That evening she told 
me her whole life story. To Mr. Worde- 
man, of course, it is now ancient history, 
but I doubt whether even he has ever 
heard it as I heard it, coming from her 
own lips down there on that sultry 
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platform in Yuma, while the heavy 
scent of the eucalyptus trees hung 
around us and brakemen tramped by 
with red lanterns. 

“She told me of her girlhood in 
Ithaca, N. Y., of her early struggles, of 
her student days in Leipzig and Rome, 
of her ultimate triumphs, and how, on 
coming back to this country, she had 
heen obliged to change her name from 
Barnes to Lund.’ 

Bracken sat for a moment in silent 
reverie. 

“Late that evening,” he said, “an- 
nouncement was made that a_ train 
would leave at twelve-one. My own 
telegram had worked only too well. 
The railroad had yielded to pressure 
and, with a catch at our hearts, we both 
realized that, when that train pulled 
out of Yuma, Rosa, too, would pass out 
of my life forever. 

“You see,” explained Bracken, “Iam 
not a man to keep anything back. As 
soon as Rosa had given me her confi- 
dence I gave her mine. I frankly con- 
fessed my state of affairs. I told her 
that one relief train or ten relief trains 
would be no relief to me unless trans- 
Artist that she 
was, she understood my position. We 
both laughed about it at first, but as 
the hour of midnight drew nearer, both 
of us saw that it was becoming any- 
thing but a joke, that it was utter 
tragedy. 


portation were gratis. 


“Rosa thought it over, seated pen- 
sively on a truck. 

“*Where would vou like to go,’ she 
asked, suddenly, ‘if you could go at 
all?’ 

“My heart leaped and my _ hand 
trembled at a sudden daring desire 
which had grown up within me. I 
hesitated, then answered, with a voice 
that was husky, ‘Wherever you 
there I want to go.’ 

“*Do you really mean that?’ she 
asked, quietly. 

“*T do,’ I replied. ‘Where are you 
going?’ 


£0, 


“She looked at me sharply, and even 


in the darkness I could see her eyes 
gleam. ‘Does it make any difference?’ 
she asked. 

*“*None whatsoever,’ I answered. ‘I 
just wanted to know what kind of 
clothes to take.’ 

“She laughed at that and the ice 
seemed to be broken. 

“*As a matter of fact,’ she said, ‘I 
am going from here to Nogales, and 
then down to Guaymas, in Mexico, and 
from there up to Mexico City and then 
back to Guaymas, where I shall take a 
boat for Guayaquil, Ecuador, then to 
Lima and Santiago, then over the Andes 
to Buenos Aires and Montevideo, then 
up to Sao Paulo and Rio, then over to 
Liverpool and back to New York.’” 

“Bracken,” said Bingham, “I take 
off my hat to you. You sure do know 
your Bwdeker.” 

“Oh, you get used to it,” said 
Bracken, carelessly. “‘It seemed a mat- 
ter of course in time, but as Rosa out- 
lined it on the station platform at Yuma 
it looked quite a trip, especially for a 
man who hadn't a nickel. 

“There is one question on which 
everything depends,’ Rosa said, as we 
talked it over. ‘Do you happen to be 
left-handed?’ 

“My heart gave a leap. I saw it was 
fate. Left-handed was one of the few 
things I happened to be. 

**And one other thing,’ she pursued. 
*Can you play the piccolo?” 

*T hesitated. ‘That depends,’ I said, 
‘on what you call “playing”. 

**Can you play at all?” she insisted. 

**Oh, more than that,’ [ assured her. 

**One last question,” she said, ‘and 
then we are through. Do you think 
that, with a little practice, you could 
learn to play a left-handed piccolo? I 
don’t mean play a regular piccolo left- 
handed, but play a genuine left-handed 
piccolo—one that has the mouthpiece 
at the wrong end. I mean an instru- 
ment on which the E finger plays C 
sharp, and vice versa. Do you think 
you could ever do that?’ 


“*T not only think it, I know it,’ I 
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answered. ‘I learned the trick two 
years ago from an old Italian musician 
at the annual outing of the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco.’ 

“Rosa leaped from the truck on 
which she was sitting. ‘Was his name 
Carbo?’ she cried. 

“*Tt was!’ I replied, and an instant 
later we were 
clasped in each 
other’s arms.” 

Bracken slowly 
refilled his pipe 
and lit it. As was 
his custom, he 
watched the match 
reflectively, until 
it had burned to 
the very end. 

“And _ so,” he 
began again, 
“when the train 
pulled out that 
night Rosa and I 
were on it, bound 
for our South 
American tri- 
umphs.” 

Wordeman, 
however, was per- 
plexed. “But,” 
he said, “I don’t 
understand.” 

Bracken seemed 
rather surprised. 
“Why!” he ex- 
claimed, “the 
whole. situation 
was wrapped up in 
that left - handed 
piccolo!” 

“Well, then, unwrap it, please,” 
begged Bingham, for the first time in 
his life on the same side of a question 
as Wordeman. 

“To do that,” replied Bracken, “it 
would be necessary for you to under- 
stand thoroughly the life and times of 
Rosa Lund and the peculiar conditions 
under which her art was evolved.” 

“Isn't that a good deal for one man 
to know?” asked Bingham. 
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“Thoroughly, yes,” replied Bracken, 
“but I will try to give it to you in tab- 
loid form.” 

He turned solemnly to Wordeman. 
“Being a musical expert yourself,” he 
began, “you will understand that when 
Rosa used the word ‘piccolo’ she didn’t 
really mean a piccolo at all.” 

“Then why did 
she sav it?” de- 
manded Bingham, 
indignantly. ** Did 
she call that hon- 
est?” 

* Because,” re- 
plied Bracken, 
“that was what 
the orchestra men 
of the period called 
it. It had been 
originally a term 
of contempt, but 
now it was com- 
mon professional 
clang for the in- 
strument. It real- 
ly wasn’t a piccolo 
in any sense of the 
word.” 

“Well, then, 
what was it?” de- 
manded Bingham. 
“What did she 
mean when she 
said ‘piccolo’? 
Personally, when 
I say ‘piccolo’ I 
mean piccolo.” 

“No doubt you 
do, "answered 
Bracken, “but she meant a silver flute.” 
He again turned to Wordeman and fixed 
him with his eye. ‘You remember, of 
course, that when Rosa Lund made her 
debut she was hailed as one of the 
world’s great coloraturas. Perhaps you 
heard her on her first night at the 
Metropolitan?” 

Wordeman flushed. “If I am _ not 
mistaken, I was abroad that year.” 

“However,” explained Bracken, “you 
know what the public demands of a 
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coloratura soprano. In her concert 
work poor Rosa had to give nothing 
but trilling numbers, like Handel's 


*L’Oiseau” and similar songs, in which 
the voice is matched against a silver 
flute.” 

Bingham sat suddenly upright. “I 
begin to see light,” he whispered. “I 
begin to see light. You were signed on 
as the silver-flute player!” 

“You read my inmost thoughts,” said 
Bracken. ‘That was indeed how I came 
into Rosa’s life and she into mine. I 
was not a bad flute player, as flute 
but, of this was 
bigger than anything that I had ever 
tackled up to that date. Fancy! My 
matching my tones against Rosa Lund’s! 
However, when it came to a choice be- 
tween going to South America with 
Rosa Lund or staying in Yuma with 
the station master, I would have sworn 
that IT was an expert on the three-string 
marimba.” 


players L0, 


course, 





Wordeman was again looking per- 
plexed. “Just one moment,” he begged. 
“Don’t think that I seem impertinent, 
but why in the world did Miss Lund go 
to Yuma in search of a pic—of a silver- 
flute player?” 

“She didn’t,” explained Bracken, pa- 
tiently. “She had been to San Fran- 
That I met 
her at Yuma was simply kismet—fate. 
You see, Rosa Lund was the first great 
singer to introduce the silver flute to 
America as obbligato for a coloratura 
soprano. Before that time they had 
used the ordinary wooden flute in middle 
D—the cone flute or the cylinder flute, 
according to whether the player had 
received his training in a symphony 
orchestra or a military band.” 

Bingham, aghast, looked at me, and 
I looked at Bingham. Where in the 
world had Bracken ever picked up that 
bunk? Bracken, however, proceeded as 
if only Wordeman were present. 


cisco on a hopeless quest. 
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MY FLUTE-PLAYING RIVAL WAS THERE, THE SILVER FLUTE AT HIS LIPS! 
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“Doubtless,” he said, “you remember 
the uproar in musical circles when Rosa 
first announced that she was going to 
sing to a silver flute. Musicians derided 
the instrument. They called it a ‘pic- 
colo” and a ‘penny whistle,” but Rosa 
had made her plans carefully and her 
victory was complete. Thereafter her 
name was inseparable from that of the 
silver flute. 

“To begin with, she had gone to 
Italy, where she had had a special flute 
made to order at the Naples Flute Works 
in East Naples. It took months to 
make it, but when it was done it 
matched her voice so perfectly that you 
could not tell one from the other. Even 
before that, she had secured the famous 
flautist, Mordecai Scarlatti, to come to 
America with her, but Scarlatti was 
deaf in his right ear. He would never 
play anything but a left-handed flute, 
so the flute had been made that way.” 

“Is that at all common?” asked 
Wordeman, deeply interested. “ Play- 
ing the flute left-handed?” 

“T have only known of two really 
first-class left-handed flautists in the 
world,” replied Bracken. “One was 
Scarlatti and the other was my old 
maestro, Cleofonte Carbo.” 

“Don’t forget yourself,” suggested 
Bingham. 

“Faugh!” said Bracken. “Who am 
I, to be compared with a Scarlatti or a 
Carbo?” 

“Just the same,” argued Bingham, 
‘you seem to have fought your way 
into fast company.” 

“That,” said Bracken, “was due to 
no virtue of mine. I could name three 
or four men who are living to-day who 
are better musicians than I am. The 
point was that Rosa Lund, having estab- 
lisked her fame in the United States, 
had set out for the conquest of Mexico.” 

“Like Prescott,” said Bingham. 

“Pizarro, you ass,” I corrected. 

“Well, I knew that it began with a 
P,” said Bingham. 

“Rosa had with her,’ 
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Bracken, “a small company of support- 
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ing artists, but of course the most im- 
portant was Scarlatti. At Mexico City, 
she singing, he playing the obbligato, 
they made a sensation. The emotional 
Latin people simply went mad about 
them. From Mexico City they went 
down to Guaymas, on the west coast, 
to take ship for South America, but 
there disaster o’ertook them. Scarlatti 
fell sick of one of the tropical fevers 
which are prevalent on that coast, and 
died. 

“What todo? That was the question. 
Scarlatti and the specially tailored flute 
were quite as important as Rosa’s own 
voice. To replace the flute by a right- 
handed instrument, matched to her 
voice, would require six months and a 
trip to Naples. Scarlatti, of course, 
could never be replaced, but was there 
another man within three thousand 
miles who could play a left-handed flute 
as it should be played? The whole 
South American tour was about to be 
abandoned, when suddenly one of the 
orchestra men thought of Carbo, who 
was then living up in San Francisco. 
Rosa herself immediately started over- 
land, but when she reached San Fran- 
cisco, Carbo was breathing his last.” 

“Left-handed flute playing,” com- 
mented Bingham, “‘seems to be what I 
should class as a hazardous occupation, 
If I have a son, he plays right-handed 
or he doesn’t play at all.” 

“Tt was an ominous record,” agreed 
Bracken, “but I was young and I was 
desperate. Also,” he added, “I was in 
love. 

“Mexico at that epoch was one of 
the most peaceful countries in the world, 
At Nogales, Rosa and I turned to the 
south, and the minute we crossed the 
international border I got out the flute 
and began to practice.” 

“Why?” asked Bingham. “Wouldn't 
they let you play in this country?” 

“Tt wasn’t that,” explained Bracken, 
“but, as I keep on telling you, the flute 
was made of solid silver. If Rosa had 
brought it across the line just for that: 
trip to San Francisco, she would have: 
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had to pay duty both ways, so she had 
had it sealed up in bond at the custom 
house. As soon as we entered Mexico 
I got it out, tore off the stamps, and 
began warming up.” 

Bracken leaned back and his eyes 
became dreamy. “It on the 
rear platform of the last car on the 
train that we tried our first duets to- 
gether—Rosa and I. Shall I ever for- 
get those clear, dry, Mexican evenings, 
steadily traveling southward, here and 
there a cactus bush or a lonely herds- 
man and the music of Rosa’s voice and 
my flute floating out 
At Guaymas the rest of the company 
joined us—simple, agreeable people— 
and we went up to Mexico City for 


was out 


over the mesa? 


Rosa’s return engagement.” 
“Were you nervous?” I asked. 
“Of course I was nervous. In reality 

I was playing against the memory of 
Searlatti, the greatest left-handed _ pic- 
colo player the world has ever known, 
but Rosa sustained me. Her eyes and 
her voice were inspiration to me. Some- 
how I got through the evening, and 
after we had left Mexico I began to 
breathe easier. In South America they 
had never heard Scarlatti.” 

Bracken leaned back, stretched up his 
arms, and yawned. 

*Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho!” he said. “The 
life of a traveling artist seems very fine 
to the outside world, but to the old- 
timer it palls. Plaudits, plaudits, noth- 


ing but plaudits. Flowers, flowers, 
nothing but flowers. Everywhere we 
met with acclaim. In Ecuador, the 


students took the horses from our car- 
riage and drew us to our hotel. In Chile, 
young Spanish hidalgos fought duels over 
Rosa, and mantillaed ladies secretly sent 
me jewels and cigarette cases. We, how- 
ever, had eyes only for each other. 
Every night we played and sang to- 
gether, our hearts as truly in tune as 
our notes, but as time went on I became 
less interested in Rosa Lund the artist, 
and became more fascinated by Rosa 
und the woman. Every quality that 
a woman could have she had.” 


“You could hardly ask more than 
that,”’ said Bingham. 

“T didn’t,” said Bracken. 
her, I worshiped her. 


“T adored 
In Lima, in San- 
tiago, our successes were riotous, and as 
we crossed into the Argentine I told her 
what was in my heart. At the highest 
point of the Andes we agreed to become 
man and wife.” 

“Very dramatic,” commented Worde- 
man. 

“Very dramatic and very symbolic,” 
said Bracken. “In fact it was unhap- 
pily symbolic. As we crossed the great 
divide in the continent, so did it seem 
that we crossed some great divide in our 
love. On the west side of the moun- 
tains it had been nothing but ecstasy. 
The moment that we had crossed the 
divide we seemed to find nothing but 
discord. It started at Buenos Aires. 
Rosa, one day, began to feel ill.” 


“That left-handed flute again!” 
groaned Bingham. “I'll never have 


one in my house!” 

“Oh, it was not as deadly as that,” 
replied Bracken. ‘“Rosa’s illness was 
not very serious. At least it would not 
have been serious for anyone but a 
singer, but for a singer it was fatal. 
You see, the sudden change from the 
dry air of the west coast to the moist 
atmosphere of the pampas, had affected 
her throat. She struggled heroically 
with her first concerts, but at last there 
came a day when she knew that she 
could not sing. 

“ Youunderstand,”’ explained Bracken, 
“that for an ordinary dramatic soprano 
the case might not have been so serious, 
but coloratura singing requires a throat 
in a state of perfect resiliency. Why, 
Rosa had one song in which the orches- 
tra stopped when it came to the word 
‘fine, but Rosa kept right on and trilled 
for one hundred and ninety seconds, 
without any accompaniment, returning, 
absolutely true, to the note from which 
she had started. You can imagine what 


she was up against with a throat not in 
perfect condition. 
“The management was furious. 
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house had been sold out for weeks ahead, 
and Latin audiences are vindictive. One 
failure to sing and Rosa might be hissed 
off the stage night after night. Rosa 
was in despair, until finally I suggested 
a scheme so daring that, when she first 
heard it, she was aghast; but she finally 
agreed to it, and so did the manage- 
ment.” 

Bracken turned to Wordeman. “You 
are familiar, of course, with French 
theaters?” 

“Certainly,” said Wordeman. 

“Well,” said Bracken, “the theaters 
in South America are just the same. 
The prompter’s box is a little hooded 
affair right at the footlights, facing back 
toward the stage, but, of course, per- 
fectly shielded from the audience. 

“The plan, as we worked it out, was 
this: In Rosa’s biggest wardrobe trunk 
was a long, nickel-plated rod which held 
the coat hangers from which her even- 
ing gowns were suspended. This rod we 
sawed off and then rigged it up with 
holes and odd keys from an old clarinet 
and all sorts of gimcracks, until it looked 
just like a silver flute. Oh, I tell you 
it was a work of art! 

“Then we put one of the regular flute 
players from our own orchestra up by 
the footlights to go through the motions 
of playing it while Rosa sang. You 
understand that he was only a dummy. 
He never played a note on the clothes 
horse, although you could, because we 
once tried it. As for Rosa, she could 
manage the ordinary lines in her songs 
without hurting her throat. The or- 
dinary lines in a coloratura song don’t 
amount to much, anyway. They are 
merely a sort of takeoff for the high 
jump. Rosa actually sang those, but, 
like the man with the dummy flute, 
when she came to the trills she merely 
opened her mouth like a robin. Mean- 
time I was hidden down in the prompt 
box with the real silver flute, which was 
so like Rosa’s voice that it couldn’t be 
told from it, even by an expert. 

“You see how it worked. The imita- 
tion-flute player would go through the 
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motions of playing ascending scales, 
*Lala-LA, Lala-LA.’ Then Rosa would 
go through the motions of singing ‘ Lala- 
LA, Lala-LA,’ but actually I played 
them both, both the voice and the flute 
parts!” 

“Of course it worked like a charm,” 
remarked Bingham, laconically. 

“It worked only too well,” replied 
Bracken, sadly. 

“What do you mean?” asked Worde- 
man. 

“T mean that it was the end of our 
happiness,” said Bracken. “It brings 
us right back to the proposition from 
which we started—that a single family 
can only hold one great genius and still 
be happy.” 

“Of course not meaning to imply—” 

began Bingham. 
“Of course not,” protested Bracken. 
he second great genius in this case 
did not lie in me. It lay in the silver 
flute, but it amounted to the same thing. 
Rosa was a noble woman, but, first of 
all she was an artist, with all the artistic 
weaknesses. 

“That evening when I played her 
part,” Bracken explained, “was the 
greatest triumph we had yet attained. 
Buenos Aires had been wild about Rosa 
on the previous evenings, but this eve- 
ning it simply went insane. It stormed 
the stage and rioted in the streets out- 
side the opera house. It organized a 
torchlight procession in her honor. 

“Naturally, of course, I thought that, 
when we met, after the concert, she 
would receive me as her deliverer. To 
my utter amazement, she was actually 
cold. She gave me her cheek for the 
good-night kiss, as usual, but it was 
frigid and unresponsive. The next 
night, in spite of all advice from her 
private physician, she announced that 
she would sing her own part herself. 
She did remarkably well under the cir- 
cumstances, but her triumph was not 
that of the evening before. 

“And that,” announced Bracken, 
“was how it went on, to the very end 
of the tour. Rosa’s throat becaime 
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slowly acclimated, but as long as we 
were in South America it still remained 
tricky. About one evening in three I 
would have to play her part for her, 
and those evenings were always her 
biggest triumphs. 

“What happened in our artistic life 
was reflected in our love. When Rosa 
scored her own triumphs she adored 
me. When I scored them for her she 
almost hated me. In that first moment 
of happiness in the Andes we had 
planned that we would be married as 
soon as we reached New York, but now 
Rosa spoke of it with less and less ardor. 

“In those days, in order to get from 
Rio to New York in any kind of com- 
fort, it was necessary to go clear to 
England and then back again. We gave 
three concerts in England, but after 
those were over and we had started for 
home Rosa announced that arrange- 
ments had been made for a special wel- 
come performance at the Metropolitan, 
and that it would be better to postpone 
our marriage until after that concert 
was over. Her words chilled my heart, 
for I knew that that was as good as 
saying that our marriage would never 
take place at all. However, I was still 
loval, as I am to this day, and went on 
learning the new songs which, as I sup- 
posed, I was to play with her at the 
New York concert. 

“On the very last lap of our tour, 
from Liverpool to New York, things 
suddenly seemed to get better. With- 
out any apparent reason Rosa suddenly 
became as devoted as she had been on 
the Andes. All at once she appeared 
to consult my every whim. She seemed 
to want to be off with me alone at all 
hours of the day. On every excuse she 
would lead me off to the very bow of 
the boat, where we could sit undis- 
turbed by the other passengers. Mo- 
mentarily I was in paradise again. I 
suspected nothing. What decent man 
could suspect the woman he _ loves? 
Fool that I was, I merely thought that 
Resa had seen how ignobly she had 
ween acting. 


“One day, however, while we were 
sitting up there at the front of the ship. 
I found that I had left my pipe in my 
stateroom. Strangely, Rosa seemed de- 
termined that I should not go back for 
it. She did all she could to detain me, 
but in some sudden fit of obstinacy | 
insisted on going. As I reached the 
promenade deck, amidships, what did |] 
hear? Low tones on a flute, but un- 
mistakable tones! 

“I crept to a porthole and looked in. 
There, in my own stateroom, sat the 
flute player who had acted as my own 
dummy, practicing on the left-handed 
flute!” 

Bracken shrugged his shoulders hope- 
lessly. “Don’t think,” he said, “that 
I blame Rosa. She was a noble woman, 
but first of all she was the artist. As I 
stood there at the porthole the entire 
plot was spread under my eyes. Before 
we had left South America I had noticed 
that Rosa had been strangely attentive 
to that rival flute player—a very good 
chap, but a hopeless nonentity. 

“Without a word I went back to 
where Rosa was sitting. 

“*Did you find what you wanted?’ 
she asked. 

“*T did,’ I replied, but I had no pipe.” 

Bracken fell into silence again. “* You 
can guess the rest,”’ he resumed, at last. 
“J went right on as if I suspected noth- 
ing. I even talked as though I were to 
play at the great New York concert, but 
the pretense grew more and more hollow. 
One day, after we reached New York, 
I went up to Rosa’s apartment. My 
flute-playing rival was there, the silver 
flute at his lips! 

“T looked at Rosa and she looked at 
me. She flushed. She saw I knew all. 

**Toto,’ she said, for that was what 
she had always called me— Toto, can 
you ever forgive me?’ 





***Rosa,’ I said, ‘Rosa, there is noth- 
ing to forgive. The woman I loved is 
dead. She died in Buenos Aires. Her 
name was not Rosa Lund. Her name 
was Madeline Barnes.’ 

“She hung her head. ‘I know it, 
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Toto,’ she said. ‘We might have been 
happy, but it was too big for me. It 
has been too big for me all my life. 
Ever since | began my career the Rosa 
Lund in me has been killing the Made- 
line Barnes in me by inches.” That is 
just what happens to every artist. 

“She waved her hand toward the rival 
flute player, who sat there helpless, 
trembling. ‘You must not blame Leon- 
ard,” she said. ‘It is not really he who 
has come between us.” 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘it is not Leonard. 
It is art itself!’ 

“We both looked sadly at the silver 
flute which was dropping from Leonard’s 
inadequate fingers. With a sudden fury 
I snatched it from him. I sounded the 
trills from Handel's *‘L’Oiseau.” I had 
never played in my life as I played at 
that moment. For an instant Rosa 
turned pale; then suddenly she burst 
into song. 

*“Not in Buenos Aires, not in Lima, 
not even in London, had we played and 
sung as we played and sang at that 
moment. Nowhere in the world had 
we ever reached such perfect accord— 
except on those precious first nights 
of our love, on the train, speeding 
southward over the lonely mesas of 


Mexico. 
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“The music ceased. The flute was 
still. We stood there as in a trance. 
Had I said the word I know that she 
would have come back to me at that 
moment. For a day, for a month, we 
might have been happy, but then, in- 
evitably, the question would have arisen 
again. 

**Good-by, Rosa,’ I said, at last. 

**Good-by, Toto,’ she answered. 

“Lovingly I ran my fingers for one 
last time over the keys of the silver 
flute. Sadly I laid it down and walked 
out. I have never played another note 
in my life.” 

The fire burned low at the Forrest 
Club. We sat for a moment in silence, 
and then Wordeman stirred. 

“A remarkable story,” he said, “a 
most remarkable story. And yet,” he 
mused, “it seems a pity that you could 
not have gone on. Living separate lives, 
you might have won your own triumphs 
and she won hers.” 

“No,” said Bracken. “That is just 
the point. I was not the true artist. 
I was the lover first and the artist sec- 
ond. I wanted no triumph without my 
Rosa.” 

Then suddenly his eyes twinkled. 
“Besides,” he added, “it is not every 
day that you find a left-handed flute.” 
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T is not days I count, nor lonely nights 
When all the stars are dead— 
The days and hours go past me, meaningless, 
Leaving a void instead. 


The day vou left is that same day to-day, 
For I have ever stood 

Alone and waiting, listening for your voice 
Within the silent wood. 


It matters not how long, though seasons change, 
Yet am I here to greet 
The happy rustling in the autumn leaves 


Of your returning feet. 
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PART IV 


T the opening of the seventeenth 

century a man of letters, of suffi- 
cient genius to be suspected by some of 
having written the plays of Shakespeare, 
directed his distinguished literary ability 
to the promotion and exaltation of 
natural science. Lord Bacon was the 
chief herald of that habit of scientific 
and critical thought which has played so 
novel and all-important a part in the 
making of the modern mind. When but 
twenty-two years old he was already 
sketching out a work which he planned 
to call Temporis Partus Maximus (The 
Greatest Thing Ever). He felt that he 
had discovered why the human mind, 
enmeshed in medieval metaphysics and 
indifferent to natural phenomena, had 
hitherto been a stunted and ineffective 
thing, and how it might be so nurtured 
end guided as to gain unprecedented 
strength and vigor. And never has 
there been a man better equipped with 
literary gifts to preach a new gospel 
than Francis Bacon. He spent years in 
devising eloquent and ingenious ways of 
delivering learning from the “discredits 
and disgraces”’ of the past, and in ex- 
horting man to explore the realms of 
nature for his delight and profit. He 
never wearied of trumpeting forth the 
glories of the new knowledge which 
would come with the study of common 
things and the profitable uses to which 
it might be put in relieving man’s estate. 
He impeached the medizval schoolmen 
for spinning out endless cobwebs of 
learning, remarkable for their fineness, 
but of no substance or spirit. He urged 
the learned to come out of their cells, 
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study the creations of God, and build up 
on what they discovered a new and true 
philosophy. 

Even in his own day students of 
natural phenomena had begun to carry 
out Bacon’s general program with strik- 
ing effects. While he was urging men to 
cease “tumbling up and down in their 
own reason and conceits” and to spell 
out, and so by degrees to learn to read, 
in the volume of God’s works, an Italian, 
Galileo, had already begun the reading 
and had found out that the Aristotelian 
physics ran counter to the facts; that a 
body once in motion will continue to 
move forever in a straight line unless it 
be stopped or deflected. Studying the 
sky through his newly invented tele- 
scope, he beheld the sun spots and noted 
the sun’s revolution on its axis, the 
phases of Venus, and the satellites of 
Jupiter. These discoveries seemed to 
confirm the ideas advanced long before 
by Copernicus—the earth was not the 
center of the universe and the heavens 
were not perfect and unchanging. He 
dared to discuss these matters in the 
language of the people and was, as every- 
one knows, condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion. 

This preoccupation with natural phe- 
nomena and this refusal to accept the 
old-established theories until they had 
been verified by an investigation of 
common fact was a very novel thing. 
It introduced a fresh and momentous 
element into our intellectual heritage. 
In earlier articles the historical accumu- 
lation of the mind has been briefly 
traced; we have noted some of the con- 
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tributions made by our simple-minded 
savage ancestors, by the sophisticated 
Greeks, and by the devout scholars of 
the Middle Ages to our stock of beliefs, 
range of interest, methods of reasoning, 
and intellectual aspirations. We re- 
called, in the preceding article, the mys- 
ticism, supernaturalism, and intolerance 
of the Middle Ages, their reliance on old 
books. and their indifference to every- 
day fact, except as a sort of allegory for 
the edification of the Christian pilgrim. 
In the medieval universities the profes- 
sors, or “schoolmen,” devoted them- 
selves to the elaborate formulation of 
Christian doctrine and the interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s works. It was a 
period of revived Greek metaphysics, 
adapted to prevailing religious presup- 
positions. Into this fettered world 
Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, and others 
brought a new aspiration toward un- 
trammeled investigation and _ honest, 
critical thinking about everyday things. 

These founders of modern natural sci- 
ence realized that they would have to 
begin afresh. This was a bold resolve, 
but not so bold as must be that of the 
student of mankind to-day if he expects 
to free himself from the trammels of the 
past. Bacon pointed out that the old 
days were not those of mature knowl- 
edge, but of youthful human ignorance. 
“ These times are the ancient times, when 
the world is ancient, and not those we 
count ancient, ordine retrograde, by a 
computation backward from ourselves.” 
In his New Atlantis he pictures an ideal 
state which concentrated its resources 
on systematic scientific research with a 
view of applying new discoveries to the 
betterment of man’s lot. 

Descartes, who was a young man when 
Bacon was an old one, insisted on the 
necessity, if we proposed to seek the 
truth, of doubting everything at least 
once in our lives. To all these leaders in 
the development of modern science doubt, 
not faith, was the beginning of wisdom. 
They doubted—and with good reason— 
what the Greeks were supposed to have 
discovered; they doubted all the old 
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books and all the university professors’ 
lecture notes. They did not venture to 
doubt the Bible, but they eluded it in va- 
rious ways. They set to work to find out 
exactly what happened under certain 
circumstances. They experimented in- 
dividually and reported their discoveries 
to the scientific academies which began 
to come into existence. As one follows 
the deliberations of these bodies it is 
pathetic to observe how little the learn- 
ing of previous centuries, in spite of its 
imposing claims, had to contribute to 
a critical knowledge of common things. 
It required a century of hard work to 
establish the most elementary facts 
which would now be found in a child's 
book. How water and air act, how 
to measure time and temperature and 
atmospheric pressure, had to be dis- 
covered. The microscope revealed the 
complexity of organic tissues, the ex- 
istence of minute creatures, vague- 
ly called infusoria, and the strange in- 
habitants of the blood, the red and 
white corpuscles. The telescope put an 
end to the sacred and precious misap- 
prehensions in regard to the heavens. 
Without a certain un-Greek, practical 
inventive tendency which, for reasons 
not easily to be discovered, first began 
to manifest itself in the thirteenth 
century, this progress would not have 
been possible. The new thinkers de- 
scended from the magisterial chair and 
patiently fussed with lenses, tubes, 
pulleys and wheels, thus weaning them- 
selves from the adoration of man’s mind 
and understanding. They had to devise 
the machinery of investigation as inves- 
tigation itself progressed. 

Moreover, they did not confine them- 
selves to the conventionally noble and 
elevated subjects of speculation. They 
addressed themselves to worms and 
ditch water in preference to metaphysi- 
cal subtleties. They agreed with Bacon 
that the mean and even filthy deserve 
study. All this was naturally scorned by 
the university professors, and the univer- 
sities consequently played little or no 
partin the advance of natural science 
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until the nineteenth century. Nor were 
the moral leaders of mankind behind the 
intellectual in opposing the novel tend- 
encies. The clergy did all they could to 
perpetuate the squalid belief in witch- 
craft, but found no place for experi- 
mental science in their scheme of learn- 
ing, and judged it offensive to the 
Maker of all things. But their opposi- 
tion could do no more than hamper the 
new scientific impulse, which was far 
too potent to be seriously checked. 

So in one department of human 
thought—the investigation of natural 
processes—majestic progress has been 
made during the past three hundred 
years, with every promise of continued 
and startling advance. The new meth- 
ods employed by students of natural 
science have resulted in the accumula- 
tion of a stupendous mass of informa- 
tion in regard to the material structure 
and operation of things, and the grad- 
ual way in which the earth and all its in- 
habitants have come into being. The 
nature and workings of atoms and mole- 
cules are being cleared up, and their re- 
lation to heat, light, and electricity 
established. The slow processes which 
have brought about the mountains and 
valleys, the seas and plains, have been 
exposed. The structure of the elemen- 
tary cell can be studied under powerful 
its divisions, conjunctions, dif- 
ferentiation and multiplication into the 
incredibly intricate substance of plants 
and animals can be traced. In short, 
man is now in a position, for the first 
time in his history, to have some really 
clear and accurate notion of the world 
in which he dwells and of the living 
creatures which surround him and with 
which he must come to terms. It would 
seem obvious that this new knowledge 
should enable him to direct his affairs 
more intelligently than his ancestors 
were able to do in their ignorance. He 
should be in a position to accommodate 
himself more and more successfully to 
the exigencies of an existence which he 
can understand more fully than any 
preceding generation, and he should 
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aspire to deal more and more sagaciously 
with himself and his fellow men. 

But while our information in regard 
to man and the world is incalculably 
greater than that available a hundred, 
even fifty years ago, we must frankly 
admit that the knowledge is still so 
novel, so imperfectly assimilated, so in- 
adequately co-ordinated, and so feebly 
and ineffectively presented to the great 
mass of men that its direct effects upon 
human impulses and reasoning and out- 
look are as yet inconsiderable and disap- 
pointing. We might think in terms of 
molecules and atoms but we rarely do. 
Few have any more knowledge of their 
own bodily operations than had their 
grandparents. The farmer’s confidence 
in the phases of the moon gives way but 
slowly before recent discoveries in re- 
gard to the bacteria of the soil. Few 
who use the telephone, ride on electric 
cars, and carry a camera have even the 
mildest curiosity in regard to how these 
things work. It is only indirectly, 
through invention, that scientific knowl- 
edge touches our lives on every hand, 
modifying our environment, altering 
our daily habits, dislocating the an- 
ciently established order, and imposing 
the burden of constant readjustment on 
even the most ignorant and lethargic. 


Unlike a great part of man’s earlier 
thought, modern scientific knowledge 
and theory have not remained matter 
merely for academic discourse and 
learned books, but have provoked the 
invention of innumerable practical de- 
vices which surround us on every hand, 
and from which we can now scarce 
escape by land or sea. So while scien- 
tific knowledge has not greatly affected 
the thoughts of most of us, its influence 
in the promotion of modern invention 
has served to place us in a new setting 
or environment, the novel features of 
which it would be no small task to ex- 
plain to one’s great-great-grandfather, 
should he unexpectedly apply for up-to- 
date information. So even if modern 


scientific knowledge is as yet so imper- 
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fect and ill understood as to make it 
impossible for us to apply much of it 
directly and personally in our daily 
conduct, we nevertheless cannot neglect 
the urgent effects of scientific invention, 
for they are constantly posing new 
problems of adjustment to us, and some- 
times disposing of old ones. 

Let us consider a few striking exam- 
ples of the astonishing way in which 
what seemed in the beginning to be 
rather trivial inventions and devices 
have, with the improvements of modern 
science, profoundly altered the condi- 
tions of life. Some centuries before the 
time of Bacon and Galileo four discov- 
eries were made which, supplemented 
and elaborated by later insight and in- 
genuity, may be said to underlie our 
modern civilization. A writer of the 
time of Henry II of England reports 
that sailors when caught in fog or dark- 
ness were wont to touch a needle to a 
bit of magnetic iron. The needle would 
then, it had been found, whirl around in 
a circle and come to rest pointing north. 
On this tiny index the vast extension of 
modern commerce and imperialism rests. 
That lentil-shaped bits of glass would 
magnify objects was known before the 
end of the thirteenth century and from 
that little fact have come microscopes, 
telescopes, spectroscopes, and cameras, 
and from these in turn has come a great 
part of our unprecedented knowledge 
of natural processes in men, animals, 
and plants and our comprehension of 
the cosmos at large. Gunpowder began 
to be used a few decades after the lens 
was discovered; it and its terrible de- 
scendants have changed the whole prob- 
lem of human warfare and the public 
defense. The printing press, originally 
a homely scheme for saving the labor 
of the copyist, has not only made mod- 
ern democracy and nationality possible, 
but has helped by the extension of edu- 
cation to undermine the ancient founda- 
tions upon which human industry has 
rested from the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion. 

In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury the steam engine began to supplant 
the muscular power of men and animals, 
which had theretofore been only feebly 
supplemented by windmiils and water 
wheels. And now we use steam and gas 
engines and water power to generate 
potent electric currents which do their 
work far from the source of supply. Me- 
chanical ingenuity has utilized all this 
undreamed-of energy in innufnerable 
novel ways for producing old and new 
commodities in tremendous quantities 
and distributing them with unprece- 
dented rapidity throughout the earth. 
Vast factories have sprung up, with their 
laborious multitudes engaged on minute 
contributions to the finished article; 
overgrown cities sprawl over the neigh- 
boring green fields and pastures; long 
freight trains of steel cars thunder 
across continents; monstrous masses of 
wealth pile up, are reinvested and ap- 
plied to making the whole system more 
and more inconceivably intricate and 
interdependent; and incidentally there 
is hurry and worry and discontent and 
hazard beyond belief for a creature who 
has to grasp it all and control it all with 
a mind reared on that of an animal, a 
child, and a savage. 

As if these changes were not astound- 
ing enough, now has come the chemist 
who devotes himself to making not new 
commodities, but new substances. He 
juggles with the atoms of carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine, and the 
rest, and far outruns the workings of 
nature. Up to date he has been able to 
produce artfully over two hundred 
thousand compounds, for some of which 
mankind formerly depended on the 
alchemy of animals and plants. He can 
make foodstuffs out of sewage; he can 
entrap the nitrogen in the air and use it 
to raise wheat to feed, or high explo- 
sives to slaughter, his fellows. He no 
longer relies on plants and animals for 
dyes and perfumes. In short, a chemical 
discovery may at any moment devastate 
an immemorial industry and leave both 
capital and labor in the lurch. The day 
may not be far distant when, should the 
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chemist learn to control the incredible 
interatomic energy, the steam engine 
will seem as complete an anachronism as 
the treadmill. 

The uttermost parts of the earth have 
been visited by Europeans, and com- 
merce has brought all races of the globe 
into We now to 
reckon with every nation under heaven, 
as was shown in the World War. At the 
same time steam and electrical commu- 
that 
space has been practically annihilated as 
regards speech, and in matters of trans- 
portation reduced to perhaps a fifth. So 
all the peoples of the earth form econom- 


close touch. have 


nication has been so_ perfected 


ically a loose and, as yet, scarcely ac- 
knowledged federation of man in which 
the fate of any member may affect the 
affairs of all the others, no matter how 
remote they may be geographically. 
All these unprecedented conditions 
have conspired to give business for 
business’ sake a fascination and over- 
whelming importance it has never had 
We no longer make things for 
the sake of making them but for money. 
The chair is not made to sit on, but for 


before. 


profit; the soap is no longer prepared 
for purposes of cleanliness, but to be sold 
for profit. Practically nothing catches 
our eye in the way of writing that was 
written for its own sake and not for 
money. Our magazines and newspapers 
are modern commercial travelers 
proclaiming the gospel of business com- 
petition. 


our 


Formerly the laboring classes 
worked because they were slaves or be- 
cause they were defenseless and could 
not escape from thraldom—or, mayhap, 
hecause they were natural artisans; but 
now they are coming into a_ position 
where they can combine and bargain and 
enter into business competition with 
their employers. Like their employers, 
they are learning to give as little as pos- 
This is 
good business; and the employer should 
realize that at last he has succeeded in 
teaching his employees to be strictly 
businesslike. When houses were built to 
live in, and wheat and cattle grown to 


sible for as much as possible. 
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sat, these essential industries took care 
of themselves. But now that profit is 
the motive for building houses and rais- 
ing grain, if the promised returns are 
greater from inanufacturing automobiles 
or embroidered lingerie, one is tempted 
to ask if there are any longer compelling 
reasons for building houses or raising 
food? 

Along with the new inventions and 
discoveries and our inordinately perva- 
sive commerce have come two other 
novel elements in our environment 
what we vaguely call democracy and 
nationality. These also are to be traced 
to applied science and mechanical con- 
trivances. The printing press has made 
popular education possible, and it is our 
aspiration to have every boy and girl 
learn to read and -write—an ideal that 
the Western World has gone far to realize 
in the last hundred years. General edu- 
cation, introduced first among men and 
then extended to women, has made 
plausible the contention that all adults 
should have a vote, and thereby exercise 
some ostensible influence in the choice of 
public officials and in the direction of the 
policy of the government. Until re- 
cently the mass of the people have not 
been invited to turn their attention to 
public affairs, which have been left in 
the control of the richer classes and their 
representatives and agents, the states- 
men or politicians. Doubtless our 
crowded cities have contributed to a 
growing sense of the importance of the 
common man, for all must now share the 
street car, the public park, the water 
supply, and contagious diseases. But 
there is a still more fundamental dis- 
covery underlying our democratic tend- 
encies. This is the easily demonstrated 
scientific truth that nearly all men and 
women, whatever their social and eco- 
nomic status, have much greater possi- 
bilities of activity and thought and emo- 
tion than they exhibit in the particular 
conditions in which they happen to be 
placed; that in all ranks may be found 
evidence of unrealized capacity; that 


we are living on a far lower scale of in- 
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telligent conduct and national enjoy- 
ment than is necessary. 

Our present notions of nationality are 
of very recent origin, going back scarcely 
a hundred years. Formerly nations 
were made up of the subjects of this or 
that gracious majesty and were regarded 
by their God-given rulers as beasts of 
burden or slaves, or in more amiable 
moods, as children. The same forces 
that have given rise to modern democ- 
racy have made it possible for vast 
groups of people, such as make up 
France or the United States, to be held 
together more intimately than ever be- 
fore by the news which reaches them 
daily of the enterprises of their govern- 
ment and the deeds of their conspicuous 
fellow countrymen. In this way the in- 
habitants of an extensive territory em- 
bracing hundreds of thousands of square 
miles are brought as close together as the 
people of Athens in former days. Man 
is surely a gregarious animal who dis- 
likes solitude. Heis, moreover, giventothe 
most exaggerated estimate of his tribe, 
and on these ancient foundations modern 
nationality has been built up by means 
of the printing press, the telegraph, and 
cheap postage. So it has fallen out that 
just when the world was becoming 
effectively cosmopolitan in its economic 
interdependence, its scientific research, 
and its exchange of books and art, the 
ancient tribal insolence has been devel- 
oped on a stupendous scale. 


The manner in which man has revo- 
lutionized his environment, habits of 
conduct, and views of life by inventions 
is perhaps the most astonishing thing in 
human history. It is an obscure and 
hitherto rather neglected subject. But 
it is clear enough, from the little that has 
been said here, that since the Middle 
Ages, and especially in the past hundred 
years, science has so hastened the process 
of change that it becomes increasingly 
difficult for man’s common run of think- 
ing to keep pace with the radical altera- 
tions in his actual practices and condi- 
tions of living. 
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Man has never been able to adjust 
himself very perfectly to his civilization, 
and there has always been a deal of in- 
justice and maladjustment which might 
conceivably have been greatly decreased 
by intelligence. But now it would seem 
that this chronic malaise has become 
acute, and some careful observers ex- 
press the quite honest conviction that 
unless thought be raised to a far higher 
plane than hitherto some great setback 
to civilization is inevitable. The chaos 
and suffering in the world are daily evi- 
dence that the ideas appropriate, may- 
hap, a century or more ago, are quite 
unsuited to the unprecedented condi- 
tions of to-day. Yet instead of subject- 
ing traditional ideas and rules to a 
thoroughgoing reconsideration, our im- 
pulse is to hasten to justify existing and 
habitual notions of human conduct. 
There are even those who flatter them- 
selves that by suppressing so-called 
“radical” thought and its diffusion, the 
present system can be made to work 
satisfactorily on the basis of ideas of a 
hundred or a hundred thousand years 
ago. The new knowledge is still very 
far from being a common possession, and 
most of us still cling to hampering ideas 
about man and his development which 
would not bear scientific scrutiny, nor 
the test of modern discoveries. We have, 
in short, permitted our free thought in 
the natural sciences to spoil the old 
world, while we allow our schools and 
even our universities to continue to in- 
culeate beliefs and ideals which may or 
may not have been appropriate to the 
past, but which are clearly anachro- 
nisms now. Indeed, the “social science” 
taught in our schools is an orderly pres- 
entation of the conventional proprie- 
ties, rather than a summons to grapple 
with the novel and disconcerting facts 
that surround us on every side. 

At the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury the so-called sciences of man, de- 
spite some progress, are in much the 
same position that the natural sciences 
were three centuries earlier. Hobbes 
says of the scholastic philosophy that it 
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went on one brazen leg and one of an 
ass. This seems to be our plight to-day. 
Our scientific leg is lusty and grows in 
strength daily; its fellow member—our 
thought of man and his sorry estate—is 
capricious and halting. We have not 
realized the hopes of the eighteenth- 
century “illumination,” when confident 
philosophers believed that humanity 
was shaking off its ancient chains; that 
the clouds of superstition were lifting, 
and that with the new achievements of 
science man would boldly and rapidly 
advance toward hitherto undreamed-of 
concord and happiness. We can no 
longer countenance the specious preci- 
sion of the English classical school of 
economics, whose premises have been 
given the lie by further thought and 
experience. We have really to start 
anew. 

The students of natural phenomena 
early realized the arduous path they had 
to travel. They had to escape, above all 
things, from the past. They perceived 
that they could look for no help from 
those whose special business it was to 
philosophize and moralize in terms of the 
past. They had to look for light in 
their own way and in the directions from 
which they conjectured it might come. 
Their first object was light, not fruit. 
They had to learn before they could 
undertake changes, and Descartes is 
very careful to say that philosophic 
doubt was not to be carried over to daily 
conduct. This should for the time being 
conform to accepted standards, unen- 
lightened as they might be. 

Such should be the frame of mind of 
one who seeks insight into human affairs. 
His subject matter is, however, far more 
intricate and unmanageable than that of 
the natural scientist. Experiment on 
which natural science has reared itself 
is by no means so readily applicable in 
studying mankind and his problems. 
The student of humanity has even more 
inveterate prejudices to overcome, more 
inherent and cultivated weaknesses of 
the mind to guard against than the stu- 
dent of nature. Like the early scientists, 


he has a scholastic tradition to combat, 
He can look for little help from the 
universities as now constituted. The 
clergy, although less sensitive in regard 
to what they find in the Bible, are still 
hotly opposed on the whole to any thor- 
oughgoing criticism of the standards of 
morality to which they are accustomed. 
Few lawyers can view their profession 
with any considerable degree of detach- 
ment. Then there are the now all- 
potent business interests, backed by the 
politicians and in general supported, by 
the ecclesiastical, legal, and educational 
classes. Many of the newspapers and 
magazines are under their influence, 
since they are become the business man’s 
heralds and live off his bounty. Business 
indeed has almost become our religion; 
it is defended by the civil government 
even as the later Roman emperors and 
the medizval princes protected the 
Church against attack. Socialists and 
communists are the Waldensians and 
Albigensians of our day, heretics to be 
cast out, suppressed, and deported to 
Russia, if not directly to hell as of old. 
The Secret Service seems inclined to play 
the part of a modern Inquisition, which 
protects our new religion. Collected 
in innumerable files is the evidence 
in regard to suspected heretics who have 
dared impugn “business as usual,’’ or 
who have dwelt too lovingly on peace and 
good will among nations. Books and 
pamphlets, although no longer burned 
by the common hangman, are forbidden 
the mails by somewhat undiscerning offi- 
cials. We havea pious vocabulary of high 
resentment and noble condemnation, 
even as they had in the Middle Ages, 
and some of it is genuine, if unintelligent, 
as it was then. 

We are really afraid of thought. We 
know that it is, as Bertrand Russell says, 
“the light of the world and the chief 
glory of man,” but we also dread its 
indifference to authority and its careless- 
ness of the well-tried wisdom of the ages. 

It is fear that holds men back—fear lest 
their cherished beliefs should prove harmful, 
fear lest they themselves should prove less 
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worthy of respect than they have supposed 
themselves to be. ‘Should the workingman 
think freely about property? Then what 
will become of us, the rich? Should young 
men and women think freely about sex? 
Then what will become of morality? Should 
soldiers think freely about war? Then what 
will become of military discipline?’ 


Such are some of the obstacles which 
the student of human affairs must sur- 
mount. Yet we may hope that it will 
become increasingly clear that the re- 
pression of discussion, even if it takes 
the form of a denunciation of existing 
habits and institutions, is inexpedient 
and inappropriate to the situation in 
which the world finds itself. Let us as- 
sume that such people as really advocate 
lawlessness and disorder should be care- 
fully watched and checked if they prom- 
ise to be a cause of violence and de- 
struction. But is it not possible to 
distinguish between them and those who 
question and even arraign with some 
degree of heat thestandardized unfairness 
and maladjustments of our times? And 
there is another class who cannot by any 
exaggeration be considered agitators, 
who have by taking thought come to see 
that our conditions have so altered in the 
past hundred years and our knowledge 
so increased that the older ways of doing 
and viewing things are not only unrea- 
sonable, but actually dangerous. But 
so greatly has the hysteria of war unset- 
tled the public mind that even this lat- 
ter class is subject to discreditable accu- 
sations and some degree of interference. 

We constantly hear it charged that 
this or that individual or group advo- 
cates the violent overthrow of govern- 
ment, is not loyal to the Constitution, or 
is openly or secretly working for the 
abolition of private property or the fam- 
ily, or, in general, is supposed to be 
eager to “overturn everything without 
having anything to put in its place.” 
The historical student may well recom- 
mend that we be on our guard against 
such accusations brought against groups 
and individuals. For the student of his- 
tory finds that it has always been the 
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custom to charge those who happened to 
be unpopular, with holding beliefs and 
doing things which they neither be- 
lieved nor did. Socrates was executed 
for corrupting youth and infidelity to 
the gods; Jesus for proposing to over- 
throw the government; Luther was to 
the officials of his time one who tauglit 
“a loose, self-willed life, severed from all 
laws and wholly brutish.” Those who 
questioned the popular delusions in re- 
gard to witchcraft were declared by 
clergymen, professors, and judges of the 
seventeenth century to be as good as 
atheists, who shed doubt on the devil's 
existence in order to lead their godless 
lives without fear of future retribution. 
How is it possible, in view of this in- 
veterate habit of mankind, to accept at 
its face value what the police or Depart- 
ment of Justice, or self-appointed investi- 
gators, report of the teachings of people 
who are already condemned in their 
eyes. 

Of course the criticism of accepted 
ideas is offensive and will long remain 
so. After all, talk and writing are forms 
of conduct, and, like all conduct, are 
inevitably disagreeable when they de- 
part from the accepted standards of re- 
spectable behavior. To talk as if our 
established notions of religion, morality, 
and property, our ideas of stealing and 
killing, were defective and in need of 
revision, is indeed more shocking than to 
violate the current rules of action. For 
we are accustomed to actual crimes, mis- 
demeanors, and sins, which are happen- 
ing all the time, but we will not tolerate 
any suspected attempt to palliate them 
in theory. It is, I fear, inevitable 
that new views should appear to the 
thoughtless to be justifications or exten- 
uations of evil actions and an encourage- 
ment of violence and rebellion, and that 
they will accordingly be bitterly de- 
nounced. But there is no reason why an 
increase of intelligence should not put 
an increasing number of us on our 
guard against this ancient pitfall. 

If we are courageously to meet and 
successfully to overcome the dangers 
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with which our civilization is threatened, 
it is clear that we need more mind than 
ever before. It is also clear that we can 
have indefinitely more mind than we al- 
ready have if we but honestly desire it 
and avail ourselves of resources already 
at hand. Mind, as previously defined, 
is our “conscious knowledge and intelli- 
gence, what we know and our attitude 
toward it—our disposition to increase 
our information, classify it, criticize it, 
and apply it.” It is obvious that in this 
sense the mind is a matter of accumula- 
tion and that it has been in the making 
ever since man took his first step in 
civilization. I have tried to suggest the 
manner in which man’s long history il- 
luminates our plight and casts light on 
the path to be followed. And history is 
beginning to take account of the knowl- 
edge of man’s nature and origin con- 
tributed by the biologist and the anthro- 
pologist and the newer psychologists, 
Few people realize the hopeful revolu- 
tion that is already beginning to deter- 
mine the aims and methods of all these 
sciences of man. No previous genera- 
tion of thinkers has been so humble on 
the whole as is that of to-day, so ready to 
avow their ignorance and to recognize 
the tendency of each new discovery to 
reveal further complexities in the prob- 
lem. On the other hand, we are justi- 
fied in feeling that at last we have the 
chance to start afresh. We are freer 
than any previous age from the various 
prepossessions and prejudices which we 
now see hampered the so-called “free” 
thinking of the eighteenth century. 
The standards and mood of natural 
science are having an increasing influence 
in stimulating eager research into human 
nature, beliefs, and institutions. With 
Bacon’s recommendations of the study 
of common things the human mind en- 
tered a new stage of development. Now 
that historic forces have brought the 
common man to the fore, we are submit- 
ting him to scientific study and gaining 
thereby that elementary knowledge of 
mankind in general which needs to be 
vastly increased and spread abroad, 


since it can form the only possible basis 
for a successful and real democracy. 

I would not have the reader infer that 
I overrate the place of science or exact 
knowledge in the life of man. Science, 
which is but the most accurate informa- 
tion available about the world in which 
we live and the nature of ourselves and 
of our fellow men, is not the whole of life; 
and except to a few peculiar persons it 
can never be the most absorbing and 
vivid of our emotional satisfactions. We 
are poetic and artistic and romantic and 
mystical. We resent the reduction of 
life to the commonplace and well sub- 
stantiated, and this is, after all is said, 
the aim of scientific endeavor. But we 
have to adjust ourselves to a changing 
world in the light of constantly accumu- 
lating knowledge. It is knowledge that 
has changed the world and we must rely 
on knowledge and understanding to ac- 
commodate ourselves to our new sur- 
roundings and establish peace and order 
and security for the pursuit of those 
things that to most of us are more entic- 
ing than science itself. 

No previous generation has been so 
perplexed as ours, but none has ever 
heen justified in holding higher hopes if 
it could but reconcile itself to making 
bold and judicious use of its growing re- 
sources, material and intellectual. Jt is 
fear that holds us back. And fear is be- 
gotten of ignorance and uncertainty. 
But one can as an individual overcome 
the fear of thought. Once I was afraid 
that men might think too much; now 
I am only afraid that they will think far 
too little and too timidly, for I now see 
that real thinking is rare and difficult 
and needs every encouragement in the 
face of innumerable ancient and inher- 
ent discouragements and impediments. 
We must first free our own minds and 
then do what we can to hearten others to 
free theirs. Toujours de l'audace! As 
members of a race that has required from 
five hundred thousand to a million years 
toreach its present stage of intelligence, 
there is little reason to think that any 
of us are likely to overdo the matter. 
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A TRAGEDY OF GUSTATORY SELECTION 


BY CLARENC 


“Be guided by me,” the rhinoceros said. 

“Wear a heavier skin, and a horn on your 
head. 

Abandon this highly impolitic dream 

Of seeking to emulate peaches and cream. 


“The earth we inhabit is cruel and wild. 

Even its cities are jungles, my child. 

Wherever you go it’s apparent enough, 

To be healthy and happy you have to be 
tough.” 


He smiled on the maiden and took her in 
hand 

Remodeled her somewhat the way he was 
planned. 

And facing the future I witnessed them leave, 

Like a new and more competent Adam and 


Eve. 


T is strange how little we can foresee 
the future of boys we know well at 
school. Character? Yes, perhaps you 
can tell what kind of character a fellow 
will have, but so often it takes a quite 
different turn from what you would 
expect. 

There’s Hooker; he used to be secre- 
tary of the Sunday Club when I was at 
Brockway, and we all supposed he was 
headed for the ministry. We used to guy 
him about it. He was a serious boy; he 
even would talk, if you let him, about 
the dangers of Methodism, and of how 
the lJow-church denominations were 
gaining on the Episcopal. He kept rec- 
ords in the back of his algebra of their 
annual increase of communicants. Yet 
when I met him the other evening at a 
dinner of old Brockway graduates, he 
had on the sportiest looking evening 
waistcoat that I’ve ever seen—bright 
yellow with green dots and buttons—and 
he talked nothing but baseball. He had 
the records of all the baseball clubs fig- 
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ured out as exactly as he used to have 
the scores of the Presbyterians and 
Baptists at school. 

Then there was Loaf Maxson who 
wore rings and wrote for the school 
paper little verses about what the grass 
said in spring by the pond. He, too, 
was at this dinner, plump, affable. Said 
that he was a banker. Not a regular 
down-town banker, however, with a 
hard football face, but one of those gen- 
tle banker managers of an up-town 
branch of the Etna, where the wives of 
wealthy New-Yorkers keep their pin- 
money accounts. 

But of all those at the dinner the man 
I was most struck by was Probe. At 
Brockway he had been the school’s fat 
boy. <A regular roly-poly with dimples 
across the backs of his hands, and stock- 
ings that split over his calves. He was 
interested only in eating. He was an 
awfully decent little boy, conscientious, 
but popular: had two pet mice in 
his bureau. Well, here he was at fifty, 
tall, lean, with an ironlike look, eating 
none of the delicious foods and pastries 
which they always have at these dinners, 
but munching some queer-looking bis- 
cuit he had brought in his pocket. He 
had a bit of ribbon in his buttonhole, the 
insignia of some foreign order, a cor- 
rugated face; great, bony shoulders— 

I thought of that time when we chased 
the sheep out of the old lower meadow. 
Brosy Probe tried to catch one of the 
lambs and it plunged off the rock; 
broke its leg. Brosy cried. The matron 
said he had a good heart. She thought 
it was beautiful of him. He cried for 
two days, and would eat none of the 
lamb when we had it for dinner. 

I reminded Hooker of this. ‘“ Yes.” 
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he said, “that was the only meal when 
Probe didn’t stuff himself.” 

*“Good heart, eh?’ added Maxson. 
“Well, that’s what the matron would 
say, of course. I should call it bad 
nerves. ‘lwo whole days of blubbering! 
Was that beautiful, or simply un- 
healthy? A psychology shark would 
probably tell you that his breaking the 
lamb’s leg was a shock which may have 
formed what they call a neurosis. Any- 
how, he’s quite changed. He was all 
right as a boy, but I wouldn’t be seen 
with him nowadays. No business to 
come here to-night.” 

[I asked him what the dickens he 
meant. What could be wrong with a 
fellow like Brosy Probe who had always 
been perfectly straight. Maxson mut- 
tered something about a woman, and 
tried to change the subject. 

“Oh, lordy!” I said. “Probe, too? 
Well, I'm not going to believe it till I 
have to.” 

“If you must know,” Hooker angrily 
put in, “it was Fiddle Bayne’s sister. 
Nicest girl you ever saw. The sweetest, 
prettiest, most charming little thing a 
fellow could find. And Probe simply 
broke his engagement to her and waltzed 
off to Europe, and now here he is back 
with a fishy-looking decoration, trying 
to look like a statesman.” 

I thought of the comfortable old age 
I had imagined for Brosy, a fat, chubby 
paterfamilias with everyone loving him. 
Instead of which I beheld a semi-human 
rugged steel building, with a black past 
and with everyone down on him, chew- 
ing away at odd biscuits. 

Several other fellows told me a few 
additional facts about Probe, in that 
vague way which Brockway men have 
when a thing’s out of their line. I 
learned that he was “doing something in 
science,” and was much talked of in 
Europe, especially in places like Italy 
and the Balkans, where he had made 
quite a hit. “That order? Grand Com- 
panion of the Dobrudja.” But, on the 
other hand, his scientific standing in 
England was nil. 


Toward the end of the evening I went 
around and spoke to him. He shook 
hands warmly, smiled down upon me in 
a dignified way, and asked how I was 
getting on, as though I were his favorite 
nephew. 

“Oh, pshaw! Brosy,”’ I said, “I’m just 
shuffling along like the rest, but what’s 
this I hear about you? All I’ve done is 
to look at the scenery, but you’ve taken 
a whack at it.” 

He said that outside of his contests 
with the Royal Society he had given 
most of his time to his books and his 
‘lasses at Wilkenson. He searched his 
pockets and found a printed circular 
about one of his works, “‘New Studies 
Showing the Sensory Reactions of the 
Glossopharyngeal Nerve. By Prof. Am- 
brose A. Probe. Wilkenson University 
Press. Pp. 847. With charts.” 

“What’s it all about, Brosy?” I 
asked. 

“Oh,” he said, “that book was only 
a postscript to my Gustatory Selection. 
Since completing the Annals of the 
Mammals Series I have had to give most 
of my time to defending myself from 
these constant attacks by Darwinians.” 

He explained that Darwinians de- 
clined to accept his Gustatory Selection. 
And he proceeded to make some bitter 
references, which I could not under- 
stand, to the prejudices of certain power- 
ful scholars of whom I'd never heard, 
whose principal object in life was to 
persecute Brosy. 

His talk sounded interesting to me in 
spite of his circular and his charts and 
his annals. I felt that he had a story 
about him. I got him off one side in a 
corner, with a box of cigars, and asked 
him to tell me about it. 

“T’m no scientist, Brosy, you know,” 
I said, “so skip all of that that you can, 
but tell me how this—er—this happened 
to you. You used to be one of the crowd; 
I mean, at Brockway, you were just like 
the rest of us, and I—well—I can’t get 
used to—”’ 

He laughed in quite his old natural 
way. But as soon as he began telling 














A TRAGEDY 


me about it he slipped back into serious- 
ness. 

“Tf doubt if I could fix the exact 
period,” he said. “I seem always to 
have had the idea. Perhaps it was at 
Brockway. I recall watching the—er— 
well, to tell you the truth, it was the 
sheep there, and wondering at times to 
myself.” 

“What about?” 

He tapped silently on the arm of his 
chair, pursed his lips. “I had better 
explain what I mean by gustatory selec- 
tion.. I begin with this very strange 
fact: that the beings which inhabit this 
earth have an appetite for one another 
as food. Isn't this the one of our traits 
that would astonish you most, if you 
came here from Mars? It is a repugnant 
and horrifying custom, yet to us it 
seems natural! On_ this particular 
planet some instinct has created this 
habit. As a result, many species have 
disappeared, having been completely de- 
voured; while all the rest of the birds, 
beasts, and bugs that now survive are 
steadily eating one another up; and the 
toothsome die young. 

“T am no vegetarian,” he said. “I 
eat meat. I believe it is necessary. I 
participate in our planetary orgy—but 
it’s not a nice spectacle. From the 
point of view of science, however, it is 
immensely significant.” 

He went on to say thot after long 
study he had written a book, addressed 
chiefly to scientists, pointing out that 
we should have to change our theories 
of selective survival. Instead of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, it was more accurate 
to say that the true course of events 
had been the survival of the least edible. 

“But that’s horrible, Brosy.” 

He set his jaw and replied that he 
knew it, but one had to face truth. 

“Well, but look here,” I objected, 
“lots of edible species exist. How do 
you account for the fact that they have 
survived in such numbers?” 

He said few had survived except those 
we had artificially preserved for our 
tables. 
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“We have kept pigs alive,” he ex- 
plained, “though in a deformed obese 
state; semi-stupefied cows; hens, pro- 
vided they will turn their maternal in- 
stinct into a mania. But all the most 
edible species, such as the dinosaur and 
the ichthyosaurus, whose disappearance 
has hitherto been a mystery because 
they were so mighty, died ages ago, and 
why? Because, probably, they had an 
exquisite flavor. Darwin’s explanation 
was lame and unsatisfactory—that they 
were not ‘adapted.’ Mine is, I hope, 
a more intelligent contribution to 
thought on this subject. The ichthyo- 
saurus, we may safely conjecture from 
its general appearance and diet, was de- 
licious eating, far more tender and suc- 
culent than any meats we now have on 
earth; and, naturally, he was too good to 
last, when the world had no game laws.” 

He nodded in a satisfied way, and 
said that even Ehret and Bransmo 
Whitteker, the great dinosaur special- 
ists, had had to admit that much, 
though they were two of his most bitter 
opponents. Ehret had once tried to get 
him out of Wilkenson and to put him off 
the map as a scholar. 

“T might have realized that my book 
would be unpopular, though,” he con- 
“Darwin’s theory was unwel- 
come enough. It was a great blow to 
men. Instead of having Adam as their 
grandsire, they had an amoeba. But at 
least they had the great satisfaction, or 
so they supposed, of being a triumph of 
evolution—the ‘most fit’ to survive. 
My theory, I frankly admit, has been a 
worse blow than Darwin’s. Instead of 
being the one chosen species, we are the 
world’s discards. We are here in great 


multitudes; we have inherited the 
earth. Yes; but why? Because we 
were the most fit to survive? No; but 


the least fit to eat.” 
He stared bitterly at me, full of self- 
contempt, and contempt for me, too. 
“Well, old man,” I said, soothingly, 
‘don’t let’s feel too bad about it. You 
don’t wish we were ichthyosauri? They 
are dead. We're alive. Life is good.” 
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“Life is gruesome.” Probe’s eyes 
were dark. 

“So it is,” I admitted. “So it is. 
Gruesome, good, ugly, beautiful—” 

“You don't take it in, Day,” Probe 
said. ‘You are just arguing back and 
forth on the surface. How can I bring 
it home to you?”” He meditated, pulling 
at his lip with thumb and forefinger. 

“T am only too glad not to be an 
ichthyosaurus,” he finally stated, with 
dignity. “But suppose we men should 
ineet the same fate. Can you imagine 
its nature?” 

He looked earnestly at me. “Sup- 
pose,” he whispered, “that you were a 
little lamb. Or—at your age—say, a 
sheep, a member of a species that was 
used only to feed and clothe others.” 
His brows knitted in pain. “Talk of 
gruesome! Think how the world looks 
Or if you can’t imagine 
that,” he continued, crossly, seeing me 
shaking my head, “then suppose that 
some other race than we were the mas- 
ters of earth, and kept flocks of us men, 
and made us breed like sheep for their 
convenience. We'd see those masters 
going around wrapped in dried human 
skins, made up into stylish coats. Hu- 
man whiskers as mufflers. And we'd 
know those skins and whiskers had been 
taken from some of our relatives. Does 
that show you how a sheep would feel 
if he could read our all-wool advertise- 
ments? 

“And the hard-hearted eating. We'd 
see our masters eat human dinners. 
Spring babies, mint sauce. Roast leg of 
man 

“Oh, but hang it all! Probe,” I pro- 
tested. “This is too fantastic.” 

His eyes suddenly burned with a 
strange agony. “Day,” he said, “I fear 
not. 

“T hadn't intended,” he presently 
added, in a more every-day tone, “to 
mention the developments of my theory 
that I am now working on. But I'll tell 
you this much about it. Some years 
ago I found in a newspaper, hidden 
away in a corner, an apparently unim- 


to sheep. 


portant item concerning the habits of 
thrushes. It simply said that thrushes 
had been noticed by country boys, here 
and there, attempting to feed on min- 
nows near the shore and in the shallows 
of rivers. Now, thrushes had never been 
ranked among fish-eaters. So this got 
me to thinking. I knew that the water- 
ouzel had become an habitual fish-eater, 
though once it had never touched them, 
and I began to speculate on what might 
happen if birds and other species wanted 
more and more meat. Was a new epoch 
coming in which the diets of many 
species might change? I felt that there 
was something important, something 
ominous, perhaps, in the air. For the 
moment, however, I merely thought that 
we had better keep an eye on the birds.” 

Something clicked in my brain, and I 
suddenly recalled my old bulfinch that 
was so fond of bacon. I started to tell 
Probe about it, but he paid no atten- 
tion, simply raised his voice and went 
right on talking. 

“T wil mention but one other in- 
stance,” he said. He leaned gravely for- 
ward, and again a look of pain came in 
his eyes. ‘Have you heard about the 
sheep in New Zealand? How the par- 
rots are eating them?” 

I answered, uncomfortably, that I had 
heard it happened occasionally. I re- 
membered seeing an article in an English 
paper, by some famous sportsman, de- 
scribing how, in New Zealand, parrots 
sometimes flew down from the moun- 
tains, and actually attacked, killed, and 
ate a sheep. But what of it? It hadn’t 
struck me as tragic. I didn’t tell Probe 
this; I merely remarked I had supposed 
it exceptional. 

Probe said no. “At first these were 
thought to be freak occurrences, not a 
habit formation, still less an illustration 
of a growing and menacing tendency. 
But year after year those splendid sheep 
have perished. The New-Zealanders 
now realize that if the parrots aren't 
checked all is lost. 

“T have been there,” he added. “I 
obtained a leave of absence from Wilken- 
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son and went to New Zealand. I had at 
first believed it impossible, or excecd- 
ingly unlikely, at any rate, that a parrot 
should kill anything so much larger than 
itself as a sheep. But I found that its 
method was to light on the sheep’s back, 
seize the wool with its claws, and strike 
the animal in various vital spots with 
its powerful beak, until the unhappy 
sheep, unable to dislodge it, sank down 
and expired. 

“Ah, Day, there’s a lot of cruelty hid- 
den away in odd parts of the world. 
Those 


parrots were once harmless 
enough. They lived on fruits and grain 
only. But since beginning to eat meat 


they have naturally become fiercer, more 
vigorous. They have multiplied so 
greatly that there seems to be no way 
to cope with them. 

“TI watched them for over two 
months,” he went on, with a shudder. 
“They nest in the mountains. I used to 
wait below with my telescope. On some 
glorious morning I would see a little 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, arise 
in the distance and sail through the sky. 
Flock of parrots. It would grow larger 
and larger, and presently I would hear 
awful cries. They would come whirling 
down, screaming like demons, and fall on 
their victims. After hideous struggles 
they would kill them, drink their blood, 
tear the flesh, and then fly shrieking 
back to the mountains. It was ghastly. 
A massacre.” 

I didn’t see why it was so ghastly. It 
was disagreeable—but, after all, what’s 
asheep? “‘Why don’t the New-Zealand- 
ers shoot the parrots, Probe?” I inquired. 

He replied, irritably, that they did, of 
course, but couldn’t kill enough to count 
that way. 

I made other suggestions, such as air- 
craft, but Probe roared at me, “Stop! 

“You don’t really care, I can see,” he 
said. “Very well—but consider. It 
shows what may happen to us when we 
become food for others.”? He glared at 
me. He gripped the arms of his chair. 
His face flushed with excitement. “If 
parrots, or if dogs, moles, or rats were to 
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acquire a taste for mankind, which ap- 
parently might happen at any time, our 
day would be over. We should either be 
exterminated, as we ourselves killed off 
the buffaloes, or at best we should have 
to abandon our usual pursuits and spend 
our lives defending ourselves from being 
cut up into sandwiches.” 

He sprang from his chair. 

‘Great guns! Brosy,” I cried. I fe!t 
frightened; or at least I felt dizzy, and 
weak in the pit of my stomach. 

“Can you doubt it?” he said. ‘We 
already hear of men being stung to death 
occasionally by wasps. Suppose, in- 
stead of doing this only in anger, the 
wasps did it from appetite, and grew so 
large and strong (a meat diet, you know) 
that they were like footballs. Suppose, 
whenever we went out walking, wasps 
seized us by the scruff of the neck and 
sank their powerful stings into our spines 
till we collapsed from paralysis. It 
seems improbable? True. But who 
would ever have believed that those par- 
rots would attack and eat sheep? How 
would you feel if whenever two lovers 
met at night in a garden their bodies 
were found the next morning bloodily 
murdered by bats?” 

A waiter came around with some bot- 
tles. The fellows in the other room 
began singing. Yet these pleasant sur- 
roundings seemed far away, somehow, 
and strange. I sat gazing blankly at my 
new vision of a cannibal earth. 

“It’s only a theory, however,” I kept 
reminding myself. 

We remained a long time in our cor- 
ner, each thinking his thoughts. Mine 
were that even in school Brosy had been 
interested only in eating. It had seemed 
a harmless bent then, yet it had plunged 
him into conflicts with two continents of 
scholars and had embittered his life. 
Poor old fellow! Perhaps it had even had 
something to do with his jilting Bayne’s 
sister. 

If eating was his weakness, and if that 
shock at school had made him sensitive 
about sheep, the two were reacting on 
sach other in a terrible way. 
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“Look here, Brosy,”’ I impulsively 
said, “don’t you go and get hipped on 
this. It’s a big idea, of course, and all 
that, but don’t take it too seriously. I 
mean, you know, we're here to live, 
aren't we, and you’re human, and so 
forth, and there’s a lot to life besides all 
this sort of thing. Why, it’s only an 
idea, after all.” 

“The true Brockway attitude,” he 
said, rising. 

“Well,” [ said, “no offense, I hope.” 

“No offense?” he rejoined. ‘Can't 
you see that this isn’t whet you people 
call just a theory?” 

“But as a practical matter—” 

“As a practical matter it will change 
our whole lives, if we're honest. No 
one can tell where it will lead him. I 
never guessed what it would do to me, I 
can tell you. My professional sacri- 
fices—all these years—and the personal 
sufferings 

He set his jaw grimly. I wondered 
what the deuce he was thinking of. 1 
supposed at the time it was the rich and 
fattening foods he had had to give up. 
But I soon saw I had done my old friend 
a substantial injustice. Still it was part 
of the truth. 

“To begin with,” he said, “if mankind 
is to guard against being eaten, every- 
one of us ought immediately to toughen 
himself and be hardy.” 

“So that other creatures will find us 
indigestible?” 

“Exactly. Unless we become more 
inedible than the rhinoceros, even, the 
rhinoceros will inherit the earth after 
we're dead and gone. But if we have the 


will, we can do it, I hope. I am trying. 
You remember how fat I used to be. 
Look at me now. I exercise four times a 
day. I bathe in a solution of tannin. 
As to food, I am experimenting with a 
specially bunsenized diet.” He felt 
around in his pocket, drew out a biscuit, 
and gazed at it angrily. “But I can't 
alter the framework of society or the 
habits of men. Yet that is what's 
needed. Hard physical work. Sterner 
attitudes. We can’t go on marrying 
soft, pretty women, for instance. We 
must search for the kind that will bear 
us inedible children.” 

That broken engagement. I looked 
at him with a sudden understanding— 
and admiration and pity. 

He bit off a piece of his biscuit. 

*““No man who realizes what the future 
of edible beings must be will bring inno- 
cent young things into the world to be 
eaten—no,no! Hewillrather—far rather 

give up his taste for womanly charm 
and marry a mate so rugged that she'll 
be sure to have leathery offspring. A 
maiden who is rawboned and tough,” he 
sighed, as if to himself, “‘need not, after 
all, be less noble. Cannot men learn to 
cherish and fondle a more craglike type?” 

“But, Brosy,” I said, “could you 
yourself love a—” 

He raised his hand quickly to silence 
me. “Shall we join the fellows?” he 
said. 

We walked into the other room, side 
by side. Maxson stared disapprovingly. 
But I knew my man now. Poor old 
Probe! 

I wish I could tell Dora Bayne. 
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BY C. 


PARENTS 
A, BENNETT 


HEN George was born his parents 

resolved that he should have a 
proper education. It was to be different 
from their own, which, they averred, 
had been a Mere Scramble. So while 
George was preoccupied with the hard 
task of getting through the first year of 
his life, his father and mother studied 
many books on Child Psychology. They 
read about How to Arouse and Enlist 
the Child’s Attention and How to Stimu- 
late the Child’s Imagination. They 
learned What Stories to Read to Chil- 
dren and How. The Organization of 
Play, The Religion of the Child, Disci- 
pline, Co-operating with the Child, were 
some of the other topics which, with an 
almost pathetic seriousness, they deeply 
cogitated. 

As George grew up he got the benefit 
of all this. He had the most instructive 
set of toys. Some of them surrepti- 
tiously developed his sense of touch, 
others his sense of color, still others his 
sense of form. He was never permitted 
to have an ordinary, unmitigated toy. 
So with his play. It was carefully organ- 
ized. Thus, if he wanted to bound or 
run he must bound and run euryth- 
mically. All his play had a Purpose in 
it—his parents’ purpose, not George’s. 


His imagination was stimulated in a 
number of places. He was allowed 


fairies and elves, but he also had a good 
dose of The Wonders of Sunshine and 
Flowers and Birds, and How Carpets 
are Made, and the Story of the Butterfly. 
Ogres were forbidden, thunder was fully 
explained, and the dark was always re- 
ferred to as the Friendly Dark. His 
parents proudly claimed that George 





did not know the meaning of fear. For 
all that, George liked to have the light 


left on at night in the passage outside 
his room, 

He was never punished—that is, not 
as you or I understand punishing. The 
books said you must Persuasion. 
This was one of the subheads in the 
chapter on Co-operating with the Child. 
It was co-operation that came hardest 
for George. He did not want to 
operate; he wanted to have his own way, 
and if he did not get it he proposed to 


use 


COoO- 


fight for it by fair means or foul. It 
also came hardest for his parents. Thus 


when the Friendly Dark came along, 
and with it George’s bedtime, George 
would sit down the floor and by 
yelling, kicking, scratching, and biting 
indicate that he did not intend to go. 
In these circumstances it is not easy to 
co-operate. The books only told you to 
have patience or to distract the child’s 
attention. They did not tell you how to 
proceed when the child’s fund of patience 
and persistence was much greater than 
his parents’, At such times George's 
father would think lovingly of the stick 
the hall. It seemed as though the 
only method to distract George’s atten- 
tion was that appropriate to dealing 
with the mosquito—hit him hard. 
Nevertheless, George turned into a 
fairly decent boy, not by any means 
perfect, and with some solid accomplish- 
ments. At twelve he could play the 
piano, skate (eurythmically), run a type- 
writer (correct fingering), make a camp 
fire, and cook a rudimentary meal. He 
knew the names of a large number of 
birds, flowers, and stars. He could read 
fluently, and liked the Jungle Books, 
Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, 
Treasure Island, and Jackanapes. He 


on 
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was aware that God did not live up in 
the sky, and he knew How Babies Came, 
or, as his parents put it, he had an 
elementary knowledge of the physiology 
of the reproductive process in human 
beings. He had decided to be a lawyer, 
for—again I quote his parents—he had 
already visualized his career. 

Meanwhile another child, born about 
the same time as George—his name was 
Tom—had been growing up. His par- 
ents did not believe in all this modern 
education stuff. His father said it was 
all damn nonsense! His mother might 
be said to have pshawed it and pooh- 
poohed it, if any human being had ever 
been known to use those vocables. In 
any event, she had no time to bother 
with it. She had two other children; 
she had no nurse; she had to do all her 
own work and most of the maid’s— 
when she entertained one of those rare 
migrants. Tom, she said, must take his 
chance. He did. It is not necessary to 
elaborate. His childhood might be de- 
scribed in the words of a famous record: 
“Thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned. . . . In journeyings often 
in perils of waters, . . . in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren.” 

Nevertheless, at twelve he was a fairly 
decent boy. He had a number of useful 
accomplishments. He could swear, he 
could smoke, he could climb any tree, 
he could row a boat, and hold his own 
in a fight. His body and mind could 
digest the most  baneful material, 
whether it was poisonous candy or comic 
supplements, without apparent harm to 
himself. He also had achievements in 
information. He knew the names of 
many of the stars (movie and baseball) ; 
he could tell the make of any automobile 
at a glance; he could identify the birds 
he killed with his sling-shot, and he, too, 
knew How Babies Came. He had no 
ideas on the subject of what he was going 
to be. He found the present all-ab- 
sorbing. 


George, after a period of tutors, went 


to a private school and tnence to col- 
lege. Tom reached the same destination 
by way of public school. 

A prophetic eye can discern the main 
outlines of their destiny. Looking for 
them at the age of thirty-five, it sees 
George in the insurance business and 
Tom with a firm of shipping brokers. 
Both are fairly prosperous. They are 
unadventurously married to unexciting 
wives. George is a Democrat, takes the 
New York Times, and drives a Franklin; 
Tom is a Republican, takes the Tribune, 
and drives a Buick. Both believe in 
The Church, The Family, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Baseball, Thrift, and The 
Future of the United States. Both go 
round in about ninety-five, play a fair 
game of bridge, and hold that the thea- 
ter is a place where one goes to forget 
one’s troubles. Their minds are neither 
wholly clean nor wholly unclean. 
Neither of them seems destined to leave 
any mark on history. They are just 
Average Men, or, if you prefer it, they 
and their like constitute what is tech- 
nically known as the Backbone of the 
Country. Neither seems much the bet- 
ter or much the worse for his early train- 
ing, yet both are beginning to worry 
about the education of their children. 

Moral: It is hard to know what to do. 


EMILY’S TRUNK AND THE 
DAWNING ERA 


BY PHILIP CURTISS 


HEN women achieved the fran- 

chise most of us merely shrugged 

our shoulders. Our reasoning was as fol- 
lows: This latest amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States means 
nothing more than the fact that some 
millions of voters, about equally divided 
in partisanship, will be added to the 
registration lists. In the last analysis 
women will gain their politics from their 
supper tables. Since Democrats and 
Republicans marry with equal vigor, and 
since no man can have more than one 
wife at a time, the balance of power will 
remain very much where it was before. 
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That was what I believed myself a few 
days ago. I believe it no longer. In fact 
I am almost ready to believe that, within 
a few years, there will be only two 
political parties in the United States— 
men and women. As thinkers they have 
nothing in common—absolutely nothing. 
It was Emily’s trunk that convinced me 
of this. 

Emily, although we hate to admit it, 
is the most important member of our 
family. 
wife, and when George married Emily 
he was said to have done very nicely for 
himself. Well, I suppose he did. Emily 


was very “smart” ina fashionable sense; 


She is my brother George’s 


she had money, a good deal of money, 
But I imagine that I have already 
sufficient picture of Emily. 
When Emily comes up to visit our mod- 
est home in the country we go to meet 
When 


Emily gets off the train everyone on it is 


and 


given a 


her as a committee of the whole. 


conscious that something is going on. 
There is a good deal of peering from 
windows on the part of the passengers, 
while on our part we are conscious of 
little except a whirlwind of veils and 
white spats, a background of maid and 
Pekinese dogs, a great deal of violent 
kissing and a disturbing atmosphere of a 
kind of perfume that wouldn’t be quite 
respectable in connection with anyone 
except Emily. 

All went off as per schedule when 
Emily came for her last visit, but as I 
slowly began to make out faces and 
shapes in the whirlwind, Emily handed 
me her baggage check. “Archie,” she 
said, “please see to my trunk.” 

Now this is where we are going to run 
against a snag with women in politics. 
A baggage check is typical of the great 
divide between men and women when 
faced with problems of public life. Men, 
at heart, have supreme and childlike 
faith in all public institutions, even 
though they may actually know them to 
be rotten to the core. Women, on the 

ther hand, distrust all public institu- 
@... instinctively. A man will check his 
trunk from Boston to Bagdad and never 
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give it another thought. A woman will 
surrender her hat to a Pullman porter 
only with suspicion and reluctance. She 
will never believe a time-table, but in 
preference will ask the newsboy at the 
station. When a man gets a poor seat in 
a theater he thinks himself lucky to get 
even that. When a woman gets the best 
seat in the house she is sure that the box- 
office man is holding back something. In 
public officials man sees a class of rather 
jovial, harmless souls. In public officials 
woman sees only an organized band of 
crooks who have merely been waiting 
their opportunity to pounce on her hand- 
bag. But let us return to Emily’s trunk. 

I took the check and walked to the end 
of the platform. Only three shabby 
trunks and a crate of live roosters had 
been put off. None of them could pos- 
sibly appertain to Emily, but I was not 
particularly disturbed. A man would 
not be. I stood there calmly with the 
check in my hand, waiting for the revolv- 
ing cycles of the universe to produce 
Emily’s trunk, but Emily could not wait 
that long. Followed by Rachel, my 
wife, by George, by the maid, the 
Pekinese dogs, two small boys and two 
station employees whom she had re- 
cruited en route, Emily bore down upon 
me. 

““Have you got it?” she asked. 

“No, not just yet-—” I began, apolo- 
getically. 

But Emily did not hear me out. Her 
eye flashed over the three shoddy 
trunks and the crate of roosters. She 
looked at Rachel and Rachel looked at 
her. The eyes of both began to widen 
in horror. I saw that they both had 
realized the truth. After twenty years 
of sly waiting the railroad had turned 
the trick. It had stolen her trunk! She 
turned to me, quivering. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
she demanded. She turned to George. 
“You must telegraph somewhere imme- 
diately.” 

“Now, Emily,” I began, soothingly, 
“there is absolutely nothing to worry 
about. The trunk will simply come on 
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the next train. Why, Rachel and I have 
had that happen hundreds of times 

But in my folly I had failed to realize 
that this was not an ordinary family 
affair. If I had denied falsely that I had 
stolen trust funds, Rachel would have 
lied her head off in my support, but this 
was a primal case of woman against offi- 
cials. 

“Why, Archie,” Rachel retorted, “it 
never happened to us but once and that 
was Aunt Louisa’s trunk, and you know 
yourself that she never got it for two 
whole weeks!” 

“But she got it in the end,” I an- 
swered, lamely. “‘ Now, Emily, you just 
let me give the check to Mr. Murphy, 
our liveryman, and when the trunkcomes 
he will bring it right up to the house.” 

“Give up the check?” cried Emily. 
“T guess not! Everything I own is in 
that trunk.” 

If this was true George had been sadly 
deceived, but I knew what she meant. 
I merely tried to edge her toward the 
motor, like one who is being led away 
from a distressing scene, but at that mo- 
ment the station agent came up from 
the other direction, his hands full of 
fluttering yellow papers and his eye 
fixed on the telegraph office. I could see 
at once that his mind was full of impor- 
tant affairs. I myself would never have 
dared to interrupt him at such a mo- 
ment, but Emily broke from my grasp 
and confronted him. I shuddered to 
think of what would happen. I tried to 
look indifferent, as if Emily did not 
belong to me at all, but to my surprise 
the station master was pleasant enough. 

“Your trunk?” he said. “Just ask 
that man up there.” 

He pointed to one of the two em- 
ployees whom Emily had already en- 
listed, but it didn’t fool Emily. She 
could see that he was merely trying to 
shift responsibility, that it was all merely 
one of the steps of the plot. She took 
him by the sleeve and led him to the 
three trunks where, together, they veri- 
fied what everyone on the platform 
already knew. 


“But when do you think it will 
come?” Emily demanded. 

The station master looked down at her 
and smiled. ‘“‘Ma’am, there is not a 
soul on earth who could answer that 
question.” 

“But aren’t you going to do anything 
about it?”’ demanded Emily. 

“Why certainly, ma’am. If it don’t 
come on the next train we'll send out a 
tracer.” 

Now there again you have the differ- 
ence between man and woman. That 
one word “‘tracer’’ would have lulled 
me or any other man into complete 
security. Any technically sounding 
word, such as “reciprocity,” “balance of 
trade,” or “undivided surplus” will 
close up a man like a clam, but the single 
word “tracer” didn’t lull Emily. She 
asked what it meant, and when the 
station master explained she didn’t think 
much of it. But at last George and I got 
her into the car. I was about to start 
the engine when Emily and Rachel gave 
a simultaneous cry: 

“Here! Archie! George! Go ask 
that man about it. He may know some- 
thing.” 

I looked around and saw poor little 
Tim Donelley coming quietly back from 
supper. He is merely the station mas- 
ter’s assistant on night duty. I knew 
that he had not been at the station all 
day, but Emily and Rachel had seen his 
brass buttons and that was enough. He 
was “an official.”” All the secrets of the 
road must be locked in his bosom. Leap- 
ing from the car, Emily buttonholed 
Tim, and he, of course, thinking it to be 
an entirely new case, attacked it with 
enthusiasm. He took the check, ex- 
amined the three trunks and the crate 
of roosters, then step by step went over 
the ground that the station master had 
already covered. When he was through, 
Emily caught sight of the section fore- 
man coming down the track with his 
dinner pail, and the night operator, and 


sach in turn was required to do the —_ 


thing. 
There was now no one else left in the 
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station except the woman who kept the 
lunch counter, so Rachel went in to see 
what she knew about it. This was un- 
fortunate. The lunch-counter woman 
was a veteran railroader, but she was 
also a woman. She shook her head 
gloomily and told horror tales of all the 
lost trunks with which twenty years of 
life in the station had furnished her. 
Her words fell on fertile soil. Emily and 
Rachel voted her the one sensible person 
in the station. They left the place in the 
full belief that the trunk had made its 
last journey. 

In a way this almost comforted them. 
They took a certain joy in the post- 
mortem. That evening they started to 
make a list of all the things in the trunk 
with a view to suing the road for dam- 
ages. For instance, there were eighteen 
pairs of silk stockings “almost new. 
Some of them I’ve only worn four or 
five times and you couldn't possibly buy 
those stockings to-day for less than 
twelve dollars.”” Of course the court 
would see that at a glance, so Emily en- 
tered an item of two hundred and sixteen 
dollars, while George and I stood by to 
add up the columns. 

** And then there’s the silk chemises,”’ 
said Emily. ‘“ You know perfectly well, 
Archie, that you can’t buy the simplest 
kind of silk chemise for less than seven- 
teen-fifty.”” 

“Not a cent less,” I agreed. “I’ve 
given eighteen, time after time.” 

As I recall it, the inventory footed 
something over twelve thousand dollars 
on the basis on which Emily decided to 
sell her old clothes to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. Rachel and 
she became exalted about it. In their 
dreams they saw themselves haunting 
the shops with a huge stack of crisp new 
bills handed out by the humbled railroad, 
until I decided that it was time to wake 
them up rudely. Grimly I showed them 
a ticket bearing the clause, “Liability 
for baggage checked on this ticket lim- 
ited to $100.” 

It didn’t bother Emily in the slight- 
est. ‘*What nonsense!” she exclaimed. 
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“Nobody ever reads all that printed 
matter on railroad tickets.” 

By the third day the trunk was still 
missing and Emily and Rachel had 
reached the state of telegraphing impor- 
tant officials. Women have tremendous 
faith in the man higher up. I had a 
school friend whose father was an attor- 
ney for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, two thousand miles away, and 
Rachel thought me a dolt because I re- 
fused to wire him about it. George was 
egged on reluctantly to phone a man 
whom he barely knew, but who was in 
the financial end of the road. He proved 
to be in Florida, and Emily was at once 
convinced that this was the weak link in 
our plans. If that man had been at his 
post we should have had the trunk ina 
jiffy. She used to spend hours on the 
station platform telling the agent how 
well George knew this high official. 

This opens what seems to me the 
great menace of feminine suffrage. With 
the votes of women it has been argued 
that corruption and personal privilege 
will disappear. Perhaps it would with 
women like Susan B. Anthony, but from 
what I know of the wife of my bosom 
and George’s, a government without per- 
sonal privilege would take away half the 
fun of participating in the government. 
If Rachel had a school friend who was 
collector of customs she would expect, 
as a matter of course, to sail grandly 
through the ropes without paying duty. 
Otherwise what would be the use of hav- 
ing a friend who was the collector of 
customs? 

And then again, seeing how Emily and 
Rachel went for that trunk, how will a 
feminine senate ever be able to wait for 
committee reports or investigations? 
Up to now, when a White House mes- 
sage has been expected, men have 
waited helplessly, like children, betting 
on its appearance. To hurry it would 
have seemed to them like trying to 
hurry the rise of the morning sun. But 
how about women? Already I seem to 
see Emily phoning the White House 
to ask when that message is going 
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to appear and what it is going to say. 
She certainly will if she knows the 
President. 

‘There is one place in official life, how- 
ever, which women should find con- 
genial. That is the supreme court. 
Women love precedents. They live by 
them. When I informed Emily that she 
could collect only one hundred dollars on 
her trunk Rachel retorted, defiantly: 

“Rot! I once knew a girl who lost a 
trunk in a hotel fire and they bought her 
a whole new outfit.” 

She and Emily, in fact, cited a dozen 
such precedents before they got through, 
giving names and dates and a list of the 
principal jewelry. The railroad hadn't 
a leg left to stand on. 

But what became of the trunk? Oh 
ves. 1 almost forgot that. You see, a 
man would. It came around in about a 
week as if nothing had happened. No 
one ever explained exactly where it had 
put in its time. George and I main- 
tained that it would have showed up, 
anyway. Emily and Rachel insisted 
that only their ceaseless vigilance had 
brought it through. You can take your 
choice; but suppose that, instead of a 
trunk, it had been a case of enacting a 
treaty or ousting an alderman. If a 
public official hereafter slacks up in.his 
duty some woman is certainly going to 
ask him why and keep on asking until he 
answers. We're going to have trouble, 
we are. I can see it coming. 


ON SOME DIFFICULTIES OF TELLING 
THE TRUTH 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HE only absolutely true thing ever 

said is that * All men are liars,” and 
he who claims always to tell the truth is 
of all men the least truthful. The organ- 
ized hypocrisy of society is in no par- 
ticular so demonstrable. For, while 
truth is the last thing society expects or 
desires, it is the first thing it affects to 
demand from its members, from their 
earliest infancy. And it is characteristic 
of our disingenuous and forbidding edu- 


cation of children that, among all the 
other difficult tasks we impose upon 
their bewildered minds, we lay upon 
them, first and foremost, the most diffi- 
cult of all, that of telling the truth—as if 
we ourselves have ever told it, or even, 
with the best will in the world, have ever 
been able, or allowed to tell it, in the 
whole course of our subtly evasive lives. 
To tell the truth is, generally speaking, 
an impossibility, and to ask it of us is 
usually an impertinence. Even if we 
knew the truth about ourselves, which 
we do not, or only know skin-deep, it is, 
for the most part, our own business, no 
more to be surrendered to another than 
a poker player confides to his fellow 
players the cards he holds in his hands. 
To tell the truth, so called, about our- 
selves is to invite misunderstanding and 
to court failure; to tell the truth about 
society is to risk martyrdom and the 
penitentiary. 

Pilate’s famous question was, of 
course, asked long before he asked it, by 
various Greek philosophers. It has, in- 
deed, been asked and argued since the 
beginning of conscious thought. But 
Pilate was wiser than most. As Sir 
Thomas Browne remarked, he “did not 
wait for an answer.”” Presumably, be- 
cause he believed that there is no answer. 
“What is truth?” is one of the toys in the 
playroom of metaphysics, and is in the 
same category of unprofitable inquiries 
as squaring the circle, and the fourth 
dimension. We need not here concern 
ourselves with the innumerable “ guesses 
at truth” with which mankind has so 
long agreeably, or disagreeingly, wasted 
its precious time. The only valuable 
truth about “the truth” so far arrived 
at is that it is relative, subject to condi- 
tions, variable as climate, and dependent 
on geography. One man’s truth is an- 
other man’s opportunity, and what is 
truth in Japan is merely politics in 
Washington. 

The general assumption would seem 
to be that truth is what the majority of 
men believe to be true, but that position 
is manifestly fallacious. There is no 
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referendum for truth, and it has again 
and again been shown that the truth, so 
called, has been in the possession of bus 
one solitary individual in the world, who, 
for fear of his fellows, kept it long to 
himself, or proclaimed it amid _ the 
flames, or denied it under torture, or 
whispered it cautiously under his breath, 
like Galileo. Truth is more precious 
than fine gold—because it costs so much 
to tell. An enthusiastic young writer 
once, in a lecture, told the truth, as he 
conceived it, regarding certain aspects 
of society. His audience was delighted 
with him, and he was happy in feeling 
that he had thus successfully shamed 
the devil. The newspapers reported him 
joyously, but, unhappily, one newspaper 
proprietor, who chanced to be his em- 
ployer, took a different view of the truth, 
and that youthful enthusiast paid for 
his self-indulgence in veracity by the 
loss of a lucrative job. Doubtless, on 
second thoughts, he regretted the fine 
gold he thus lost, and, when next he felt 
the call to soothsaying, remembered his 
lesson, and kept his own counsel, and, 
incidentally, his position. Yet, in the 
first instance, he had but done what all 
good children are told to do, and all wise 
children learn to do—with a difference. 

That difference, so to say, is the es- 
sence of the contract. Whatever telling 
the truth may be in the abstract, seeming 
to tell the truth is all that society really 
expects of us; and, while those who are 
righteous overmuch may indignantly 
condemn society as a humbug for the 
subterfuge, it is difficult to see how 
society could continue to exist without 
it. Society needs ideals to live down 
from. It knows well enough that only a 
small percentage of any ideal is attain- 
able. But it is that small percentage ef 
idealism which keeps society together. 
“The truth,” though philosophically 
unthinkable and practically untellable, 
is idealistically useful. It may be an 
illusion, but society is a reality governed 
by illusions, and “telling the truth” is 
one of the illusions that govern it. It is 
only the bull in the china shop who tells 
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“the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” and then—what becomes of the 
china? So long as we regard the china 
of society and social intercourse as 
worth keeping we must learn to tell the 
truth, as Bottom roared, like a sucking 
dove. 

Telling the truth on a large scale— 
otherwise, the reformatory denunciation 
of society—is, as we have said, a danger- 
ous matter, which, however, only con- 
cerns those in the business, a minority 
which, while we may sometimes admire, 
there is no need to commiserate. It is 
their way of enjoying themselves. Man 
lives even less by bread than by excite- 
ment. And there is no more exciting 
activity than telling the truth to society 
—that is, what we may call the pro- 
gressive truth, for such truth can only 
get told by degrees, year by year, cen- 
tury by century, being in its nature 
evolutionary as well as relative. It is a 
matter for ourselves whether we care 
enough for our fellows to embark in this 
dangerous business. If we do, we have 
fair warning that we do so strictly at 
our own peril. Most of us, it is to be 
feared, do not care enough for our fel- 
lows. Maybe we did once, in our 
Shelleyan youth, but the revolutionary 
love affairs end in the light of common 
day, as perhaps we discover that our 
“*fellows”’ are not all our fancy painted, 
or @s we realize that we have all we can 
dé to look after ourselves. 

As a matter of fact, how little we care 
for our fellows is one of those sad truths 
that early begin to dawn on us, a truth, 
however, which it will never do to tell, 
but which we manfully try to dissemble, 
even to ourselves. As gracefully as pos- 
sible to bedeck and bedrape that truth 
for the benefit of our acquaintance, to 
disguise, in fact, our deep indifference to, 
and tragic boredom with, our “fellows,” 
is our social being’s end and aim, our 
necessary shield in the struggle for social 
existence. The amount of genuine 
friendliness in the world is very small, 
but, happily for society, the convention 
has been imposed upon us of pretending 
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the opposite. So long as we maintain an 
exchange of services, or so long, say, as 
we amuse or otherwise attract one an- 
other, the burden of the mask is light, 
and we only let it fall when we forget 
our interests or our manners. 
“Manners,” that finest flower of evo- 
1ution—what are manners but a system 
of delicate evasions by which we avoid 
telling the weary truth to one another, 
while seeming all the time to tell it? 
The art of harmonious social intercourse 
consists in our mutually conspiring to 
safeguard one another’s illusions. We 
keep our friends by encouraging their 
illusions about themselves and their illu- 
sions about us. This could never be 
done if we were forever club-footedly 
telling one another “the truth.” Of 
course there is, happily, a certain small 
amount of pleasant truth to tell in the 
world, and this we gratefully make the 
most of, eking out the deficiency with 
But what 
“disagreeable truths” are, of 
course, in the majority, and the kind of 
person who goes about telling them is, 
to say the least, not popular, though, if 
we lived up to our precepts, we should 
love and honor him for his implacable 
“sincerity.” Instead, we run a mile at 
his approach, or hand him the cup of 
hemlock. ‘To tell another his defects 
very seldom removes them. One is 
more likely to help him by attributing 
to him merits he does not possess, and 
which, by our gracious suggestion, he 
may come to acquire. And in any case, 
“the truth” about another is seldom our 
affair. Moreover, to tell it, under some 
circumstances, is illegal, for in a court of 
law “the truth” may be no less a libel 
than an untruth. The law, indeed, 


considerate “exaggerations.” 
we call 
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recognizes the difficulties and dangers of 
telling the truth, in its provision of advo- 
cates to tell it for us, and in its specifie 
warning to defendants and witnesses to 
attempt no amateur truth-telling, as 
anything they say “will be used against 
them.” There is, indeed, sometimes no 
way of conveying the truth, particularly 
about ourselves, than by telling the half 
or three-quarters lie. For an isolated 
fact, in itself veracious, wrenched from 
its context, may belie the truth of a life- 
time. To deny it becomes then a neces- 
sity of conveying the general truth. So 
long as men differ about right and wrong, 
and one man’s food is another man’s 
poison, such so-called “lying” is a mere 
matter of self-defense. We may do cer- 
tain things which we consider right and 
proper to be done, but that another who 
thinks differently should have knowl- 
edge of them may result in a total mis- 
conception of our character and con- 
duct. Outside a few simple matters, we 
are entitled to live by our own standards, 
but when the acknowledgment of those 
standards is inconvenient, or worse, we 
are within our rights in pretending to 
adopt the standards of others. Often 
what we call another’s “ideal”’ of us is of 
such vital importance to them that it 
becomes something like our duty to seem 
to live up to it, for the sake of their 
happiness, though we may feel that they 
have no right to ask it of us, and though 
such ideal has never been our own. To 
seem better or kinder than we are is one 
of our first duties toward those who love 
us. This is known as telling “white 
lies,” and, generally speaking, “white 
lies”’ constitute all the truth that can be 
told, or that it is necessary or desirable 
to tell. 
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BY EDWARD 


"Weg cong sere again, and is the world 
any better? Is it more comforta- 
ble? Is it more peaceable? Is it more 
confident that the future is going to be 
worth the adventure of testing it? Peo- 
ple who write letters from Europe have 
been telling us of the prevalence of a 
sort of hysterical gayety in the most dis- 
tressed countries. Is that passing? And 
if it is, what succeeds when the hysteria 
evaporates? Is the residuum a gayety 
that is natural and wholesome? Or is it 
soberness, which also is wholesome? Or 
is it gloom? 

One can hardly call it a gay world yet. 
There are cheerful people in it—a good 
many in this country especially—but it 
is not yet a gay world. In the end the 
war may prove to have done the world 
but the end is not yet—if ever— 
and the improvement is not yet marked. 
Indeed, one correspondent who writes 
from Europe says he has yet to see any- 
one who has been improved by the war, 
whereas those who have been damaged 
by it are plentiful. But that is only like 
saying that the immediate results of 
illness are not good, and that convales- 
cents are apt to be querulous and ir- 
ritable. 

There were many people who were 
improved by the war—deepened in their 
feelings and experience—made aware of 
what was in them. A good many such 
people died, and doubtless died the bet- 
ter and the more profitably, for what 
they had done and what the war had 
done for them. But take the world gen- 


good, 


erally, and it must be confessed that its 
recent consecration seems to have worn 
thin, and it shows the querulousness of 
convalescence. 

It is not comfortable yet, 


nor good- 
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it is perplexed. 
It is not sure what is going to happen to 
it, and is dubiously impatient and un- 
reasonable. 

Consider our recent efforts to elect a 


natured. It is anxious: 


new President. 
by sweet reasonableness? 


Were they characterized 
Were the dis- 
cipline and consecration of the war re- 
vealed in them by exceptional loftiness 
of political aim and deportment? Was 
misrepresentation common than 
usual? Was discussion on a higher plane 
than ordinary? Did selfishness yield to 
concern for a damaged world reaching 
out after rehabilitation? 

One cannot answer yes to any of these 
queries. It was hard to believe that the 
country that was trying to elect a Presi- 
dent was the same country that, 
its last effort of that nature, had gath- 
ered all its strength to do battle for 
what it thought was right. Party lead- 
ers seemed to contend primarily for con- 
trol of the government, and moral issues 
tended to be lost in the crush. It was 
not very heartening. 

No, the world of the moment is not 
very nice. It tastes strongly of “the 
morning after.” All the bad of the war 
is on its hands, but the good of it has 
yet to be worked out. 

And here is Christmas coming, and 
what have we to say about it? First 
that such a world condition is not un- 
natural, and corresponds pretty closely 
with common personal experience. In 
times of exaltation we get to understand 
a lot that seems to get away from us 
again as soon as we get back to concen- 
tration on the problems of earth. For 
us Americans, as for other people, the 
war, when we finally got into it, was a 
time of great exaltation. It took us out 


less 


since 
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of ourselves. Our part in it came home 
to us as a great duty beside which, for 
the time being, nothing else counted. 
We got the benefit of that feeling, and 
the world got it, too, but when the duty 
seemed to be accomplished, even for us, 
the other things began to count again. 
For a while it was a problem of how to 
save a world rushing on to destruction, 
but the moment that salvation seemed 
to be achieved, the problem of living in 
the salvaged world came back. 

We know what happened in Europe 
and how all the nations, dreadfully dam- 
aged and impoverished, that met 
through their representatives to make 
the peace of Versailles, seemed to forget 
everything but what appealed to them as 
the necessaries of their political life. 
They grabbed for the means of continu- 
ing existence. Our country did not show 
that feeling at that time and place. It 
was not so ill off but that its chief repre- 
sentative could keep his mind on the 
great question of how to secure continu- 
ance for civilization; but as a whole year 
passed and we did nothing to help the 
work planned at Versailles, our inspira- 
tion grew cold and our minds gradually 
reverted to the great business of operat- 
ing the mechanisms of our “ Kultur.” 
Nevertheless, when we look forward and 
imagine the world that is in making, we 
do not base our expectations on present 
thoughts and feeling, but on what we 
felt and what we hoped when circum- 
stances had taken us out of ourselves, 
and we saw for the moment what was 
possible for mankind, and had visions of 
bringing it to pass. That was the seed 
time. That is what we still depend on. 
This present fallow period is neither 
seedtime nor harvest, but that interven- 
ing season so familiar to farmers, when 
weeds start up everywhere and grow 
enormously, and cultivators and hoes 
get in action to keep them down. The 
spiritual harvest of the war has not 
come yet, but it is coming. The 

“tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


The seed was truly sown and it took 
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root, and, though the weeds now crowd 
it fearfully, if we can but keep them 
down, that seed will come in due time to 
an unprecedented crop. 

Some such calculation as that must be 
at the bottom of the persistent convic- 
tion that, in spite of present appear- 
ances, there is a better time coming to 
the world than it ever has known. A 
great many people believe that. They 
don’t know just how it is coming about, 
nor just what the details of improvement 
will be, but they do believe that out of 
the war will come in time great improve- 
ment in human life, so that people will 
be better and happier and will live to- 
gether more harmoniously than in any 
time that history describes. But there 
is only one factor in life that needs im- 
provement—always needs it and always 
has—and that is man. Get man reason- 
ably near right and the rest of creation 
will do well enough, for there is in him 
the power to make of it what he will. 

But what is the specific for the im- 
provement of man? You may say it is 
education and that is nearly right, for 
education is power. But education is 
not necessarily character, since man may 
be educated ever so completely and still 
be bad. Education is the bringing out of 
what is in one, and providing it with 
tools. The requisite improvement of 
man calls for more than that. It calls 
for substitution of what is bad in him 
by good. Thespecific which accomplishes 
that, when it is accomplished, is religion, 
and it is on that that the hopeful people 
must depend when they insist that hu- 
man life is going to be a whole lot better. 

For religion is the hope, the only valid 
and substantial hope, of the world, and 
the religion that Christmas stands for is 
far beyond any other the basis of san- 
guine expectation in this particular time. 
Mr. Taft saw that when, speaking in 
September, in Boston, as Honorary 


Chairman of the Unitarian Committee 
for the Pilgrims’ Tercentenary, he ar- 
gued for the necessity for infusion of the 
religious spirit into the prevailing moral- 
ity to give it life and persistent influence. 














EDITOR’S 


“A people without religion,” he said, 
“are lacking in the greatest aid to the 
progress of society through the moral 
elevation of individuals and the com- 
munity. . . . The study of man’s rela- 
tion to his Creator and his responsibility 
for his life to God, energizes his moral 
inclination, strengthens his self-sacrifice 
and restraint, prompts his sense of fra- 
ternal obligation to his fellow men, and 
makes him the good citizen without 
whom popular government would be a 
failure.” 

On religion of one kind or another 
civilization has always rested and each 
succeeding civilization has gone as far 
as the religion that it rested on could 
carry it. The world now contains many 
religions besides Christianity, and there 
is much good in almost all of them, and 
much that they all possess in common. 
But in none of them except Christianity 
has there appeared the powertomake the 
world, as Mr. Wilson put it, “safe for 
democracy.” Some of the adherents of 
other great religions see that, for it 
must be remembered that in all great 
religions there are individuals who are 
truly men of God and attain to great 
spiritual wisdom. A clergyman remark- 
ing on the current success of Christian 
missions in the East, said it could not 
have been if it had not been that na- 
tive religious men, professing one or 
another of the religions of their countries, 
had helped the missionaries and paved 
the way for them, and that such men 
had done it, not because they were dis- 
satisfied for themselves with the religion 
that they had, but because they could 
see something in Christianity that would 
help, and raise, the mass of the peo- 
ple in a way their old religion never 
could. 

If there is to be peace on earth, or 
something like it, for a good while to 
come, nothing can bring it about but 
religion. That is no news. It is per- 
ceived by people who are not much 
stirred by religion themselves and who 
do not know how it comes, and have no 
plan about getting an increased supply 
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of it for the world. They are not re- 
ligious experts at all, but they are polit- 
ical experts, and they know that noth- 
ing in the political line can long succeed 
in keeping the peace on earth except as 
it is connected with something very 
much more potent. Mr. Choate saw 
that. While he was ambassador to Eng- 
land there came along the centenary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
He appearedatthe meetingin England as 
one of the two representatives of the 
American Bible Society of New York, and 
at that meeting made an address. What, 
he asked, are the Bible societies work- 
ing for, and answered that it was “to 
promote and advance the cause of civi- 
lization, of order, of religion, of peace, 
and of duty. he said, “rely 
upon armies and on navies, upon arma- 
ments and gunpowder and lyddite and 
dynamite as the best guarantees of the 
preservation of peace, but sometimes 
these things explode when least ex- 
pected. Others rely upon the slow and 
tortuous processes of diplomacy, but 
diplomacy sometimes fails, as we have 
had illustrations lately. I believe that 
the only sure guarantee of peace is the 
moral influence of public opinion . 

a] public opinion based upon this beok 
[the Bible], which*speaks always to the 
world for peace and good will.” 

Mr. Choate’s address thus quoted 
was made in 1914. Since then the very 
moderate confidence that he had in 
armies and navies and diplomacies as 
guarantees of peace has been still further 
weakened. We know how completely 
they all failed. We have had a great 
reminder that all the old methods of 
managing the world lead finally to 
crashes, followed by periods of decay 
and then gradually to building up by 
new effort. We have had a tremendous 
warning that if we do not wish this 
civilization that we are a part of to go 
the way of all the others, we must em- 
ploy a new agency to save it, or an old 
agency with its energies very much re- 
vived. There is such an agency and has 
been for nearly two thousand years. The 
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great merit of Christmas-keeping every 
year is to remind us that it exists. 

A great many more people will admit 
the necessity of a great revitalization of 
religion for the reordering of the world 
than can see any chance of its coming. 
Churches know the need; they show 
great dissatisfaction with their own per- 
formance, which is an excellent symp- 
tom. They got at the work of Chris- 
tianizing the world awhile ago in a sort 
of desperation—raised money, organ- 
ized, did everything they knew—and are 
still proceeding the best they can by 
such methods as they understand, 
though the enthusiasm for money drives, 
and for putting great projects over by 
main strength has somewhat weakened. 
All that the churches try to do and are 
doing is good, but it is not enough. It 
needs to be supplemented by an abso- 
lute increase of faith, and that, of course, 
is not to be commanded by material 
means. For that side of religion the 
war did a great deal more than it yet 
gets credit for. Out of the wholesale 
killing off of young men there did grow 
a great revival of belief in immortality, 
and that is the very pith and basis of 
all religion. Where men in the early 
years of life were killed by the million, 
the heart of the world refused to accept 
the idea that that was the end of them. 
It knew better, and out of that better 
knowledge there has seemed to come a 
closer and far more widely diffused com- 
munication with the unseen world than 
there was before the war. All that is of 
the very essence of religion, and, though 
there is mixed up with it a good deal 
that is dubious and disturbing and of 
doubtful value, when the mass of what 
Conan Doyle calls “the New Revela- 
tion” has settled and been tested, and 
the chaff winnowed out of it, it seems not 
unlikely that what is left will really help 
the world. In these times we should not 
be satisfied with common things, things 
that we are used to and things that tradi- 
tion sustains and_ respectability ap- 
proves. We need uncommon things— 
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things as uncommon as Christianity was 
when Christ first taught it; things as 
uncommon as Christianity still is when 
it is preached to Christians who have 
never really grasped it. This present 
world is no old bottle; it is a new bottle 
and it will hold new wine. 


And about how good a world is it 
that we may expect when present hopes 
have been realized and the more con- 
spicuous of present defects corrected? 

We had better not expect too much; 
not too much regeneration on too large 
a scale. We must not expect the Car- 
nals to accept the conditions that the 
Saints think ought to be acceptable. 
The Carnals have not the compensations 
that the Saints have. They find their 
pleasure in material things, and not 
much in spiritual things, whereas with 
the Saints it is the other way around. 
The Carnals will need a world in which 
they can run their course about as here- 
tofore—make money and spend it, have 
what fun they can. Of all horrors the 
Communist horror, in which everybody 
shares alike and a pestilent tyranny 
dominates the whole mass of men, is the 
very worst. A world stagnant, even in 
correct conduct; stagnant even in bliss— 
is repulsive. We want something with 
ups and downs to it; we want variety; 
we want people not to be all alike; we 
want conduct not to be all the same. 
We want individual development. We 
want the reward of ability to be greater 
than the reward of inability. More than 
all that, we want liberty and justice, and 
we shall not havethem unless we have law. 

Christmas stands for what we want— 
Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men. 
We never shall get the first until the great 
politics of the world is penetrated and 
dominated by the second. And, in spite 
of all appearances to the contrary, the 
prospect that that will come to pass 
was never so bright as now. When the 
need is greatest and the remedy is plain- 
est we may justly hope that relief is 
nearest. 
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REFORMING 


BY ALBERT 


I ANKY DIBBS looked thoughtfully 

into his tall glass of sparkling grape 
juice, then, lighting a 
plated the somewhat dejected faces of his 


cigarette, contem- 
companions. 
“Tt’s all right,” 
for prohibition—at 
twenty-three, 


he said. “T’ve always been 


least for a number of 


years to be exact 
three, this summer.” 

Hanky Dibbs sighed, as if reviewing his 
golden youth-time. One of the circle asked, 
lifelessly : 

“Anything about that particular number 
of vears?” 


Hanky 


and without encouragement, 


twenty- 


then presently, 
told this rather 
pointless and uncheerful story. 


sho« k his head; 


“T was quite a young man,” he said, “in 
Kansas—when Kansas had gone prohibition 
and been through a boom. 
We didn’t quite realize the 
situation, at first—that is, 
we didn’t accept it. We 
pretended that the 
wasn't over and that pro- 
hibition hadn’t begun yet. 
We went on marking up the 
prices on our town lots, and 
ordering refreshments from 
the neighboring 


boom 


states in 
such form and variety as 
our considerate officials did 
not think it worth while to 
notice. We didn’t make 
much of a success of our 
bluffs. The liquid things 
were full of damage, but 
they seldom did credit to a 
gentleman’s taste when he 
offered them to a friend. As 
for our lots, we could mark 
them up, but we couldn’t 
sell them. 
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JULIUS 
PAINE 


“A friend of mine named Del Yokum and 
I were long on lots. We had bought a good 
deal of a cornfield, 
it was really worth about eleven dollars an 
acre in and nothing at all, 
planted with lot markers and lamp posts and 
goldenrod. There wasn’t a thing on it that 
was worth anything except the mortgag 
that wasn’t worth its face. We didn’t men- 
tion that, though, even to each other. We 
went around telling how our lots were right 
in the direction the and 
getting more valuable every day. Of course, 
there might be a slight temporary lull in the 
demand, but that was just to give the market 
a chance to gather itself. The East had its 
eyes on our town and especially on our part 
of it. There was nothing like it beyond the 
Mississippi 


at front-foot prices, when 


cultivation, 


e, and 


town was growing, 





JULIUS WAS A LAMB 
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“Well, there happened to live a fellow 
named Julius Myers in Hamville—that was 
the name of our town—a stout Hebrew per- 
son who ran a shoe store and did something 
in real estate on the side. Julius was a good 
fellow, but too easy. He had a taste for 
liquid things, and when he was feeling mellow 
would buy carelessly. He seemed willing to 
take almost anything that was offered him, 
and it was really pitiful the things he bought, 
though he had luck, too, for he got rid of 
them better than you would expect. I don’t 
remember that he ever really lost on any of 
his deals, which were mostly for little houses 
right in the town, but of course we knew it 
was only a question of time when somebody 
would attend to his case in a thorough and 
systematic way. ° 

“Del Yokum and I talked it over. Some- 
body, we said, would import a case or so of 
beverages and light on Julius and sell him 
enough worthless stuff to ruin him. We 
agreed that something ought to be done 
about it. We said that he ought to be re- 
formed, and the way to do it was to teach him 
a lesson. Not a fatal lesson, but just a little 
one—one just about the size of our interest 
in the cornfield addition. We said that was 
what Julius needed to reform him. 

* We discussed the matter a good deal and 
finally decided to invite Julius to a picnic 
and take along the necessary soul-warming 
juices aud sell him those lots. Then, when he 


came to and found out what could happen 
to him under such circumstances, he would 
begin right away to lead a changed life. We 
said it was the only way to cure Julius and 
that it was up to us to do it. It was Del’s 
idea, but I examined it carefully and tested 
it out in every way I could think of, and it 
seemed to me fine and righteous in every 
particular. Del said he had a case of material 
that he thought would put Julius in the right 
frame of mind to see possibilities in those 
cornfield lots of ours and to want to own 
them. He said Julius had a passion for Sun- 
day picnics and would certainly accept our 
invitation. 

“He did that. We went around to his 
shoe place about closing time and mentioned 
that the woods were at their best now, and 
that one ought to get out into them as much 
as possible—especially one shut in, as he 
was, most of the day. Del was going on to 
say some more, but Julius saved him the 
trouble. He walked straight in at our front 
gate, so to speak. He proposed a picnic him- 
self. For a man of his race, Julius was a 
lamb, [ll say that. 

“Well, we laid ourselves out to make it 
entertaining for him. We got a light covered 
wagon, the kind we used to call a hack, and 
put in a basket of things to eat—chicken and 
pie—and took along a lump of ice, and 
packed our medicine in the bottom of the 
wagon, with some straw, where it wouldn't 
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REMEMBER FEELING THAT LIFE HAD CERTAINLY SHOWERED BLESSINGS ON ME 




















THEY HOPED IN A MONTH OR 


be too well advertised. Then we drove 
around and got Julius, who brought out a 
basket of his own. It was certainly a fine 
summer morning, and I can’t remember that 
I was ever in a more cheerful frame of 
mind. 

“Tt was a nice place we went to—a shady 
bend of a little river, where we could lie on 
the moss and listen to the birds sing and see 
the fish jump. Julius said they were bass 
and that he wished he had brought some 
tackle to catch them. He said that once he 
came out there fishing, but didn’t have much 
luck. He said two suckers was all he got. 
Then we talked of one thing and another, and 
pretty soon Del said he was getting dry and 
we ought to cheer up a little. So he got the 
lump of ice out of the wagon with some of 
the stuff that was packed away in the straw, 
and some tall glasses, we had. Then he 
cracked some ice and it certainly sounded 
good in those glasses, and the general result 
was cold and effective, even if the taste 
wasn't all it should be. We all sampled it 
and the world improved right away, and 
went on improving as we continued the 
treatment, and Julius said that of all things 
he certainly did enjoy a picnic in the woods 
on such a day, with all the comforts of life 

“By and by, when we got hungry, we got 
out our chicken and things, and Julius opened 
his basket, which had some quite unusual 
sausages in it, the kind he said that his people 
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provided for occasions of this kind. They 
were undoubtedly good, but pretty highly 
seasoned, the sort of thing to give a person a 
wonderful thirst. They were new to Del and 
me, and Julius generously let us have most 
of them, as he said he had plenty of those 
things at home. He enjoyed our chicken, he 
said, and by and by he got out a curious- 
looking bottle of pinkish golden liquid which 
he told us came from Palestine and was what 
his people used at their ceremonial feasts. 
Del tasted it and so did I; then we gave up 
the material we had brought along for that 
ceremonial nectar which Julius said he had 
brought especially in our honor. It had a 
flavor that might have been distilled from 
fruits and flowers of ancient days, and when 
Julius declared that no amount of it could 
possibly hurt us we were amused that he 
should think such an assurance necessary. 
We used up his supply and then we all leaned 
back against trees, and I remember feeling 
that life had certainly showered blessings on 
me, and even riches, though I’ve never been 
able since to figure just how I calculated my 
opulence. 

**Pretty soon Del began to talk about our 
town lots, how specially placed they were for 
the city’s growth and how sure they were to 
make the fortune of any man who had them 
a year or two from that time. Julius said 
so, too—he even went further and said it 
might be within the next six months. He 
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certainly 


frame of mind as 


was in as tractable and lovely a 
Then 
he happened to speak of a little house he had 
recently 


anvore could wish. 


bought in the middle of town—a 


little red-brick house that had spreading 
trees in the yard and a rose climbing over 
the front stoop, with a bit of lawn in 
front and a garden at the back. I don't 
know how it was, but there was something 


about the 


pre sented it, that took hold of one’s imagina- 


picture of that house, as Julius 


tion. He said it was rented to a voung man 
and his wife and that their two little girls 
were nearly alway S play ing under the trees 


hen he 


W went by, and that he was always 
willing to go quite a distance out of his way 
them. 

“When Julius told us those things, while 


I leaned back against my tree and watched 


just to look at 


the bass jumping in the water, I had a feeling 
that [only needed an interest in that house 
to make me perfectly happy. Del must have 
felt that way, too, for pretty soon we were 
talking about the price of it, and the fact 
that there was quite a mortgage on it didn’t 
seem to matter, for there was a mortgage on 
our lots, too, though considerably less in size. 
Julius didn’) think at first he could part with 
hat house at all, but we finally persuaded 
and all, in 
exchange for our lots and our mortgage and a 


im to let us have it, mortgage 


thousand dollars cash, which we agreed to 
pay him next morning. Julius said we must 
further agree not to put his tenants out, as 
it meant so much to his happiness to walk 
around that way and see the little girls play- 
the tree. 


too, and drew up a memorandum contract on 


ing under So we promised that, 
some blanks, which Del happened to have 
Then by 


and by we drove home, and Del and I got 


in his pocket, and all signed them. 


rather quiet as the spell of that ceremonial 
nectar began to dissolve and we realized that 
we had a thousand dollars to pay in the 
morning and had only traded our mortgage 
Still, of course, the place 


was something, and our 


f ra bigger one, 
that 
lots were quite unproductive. 

“Well, I don’t want to prolong this his- 
Del and I 


was rented; 


tory. managed to borrow the 
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thousand dollars we had to pay Julius, and 
morning. Then we 
went up to examine the little red house 
which we had only seen casually before. It 


closed the trade next 


was all just as Julius said, but there was 
something about our feelings that was bad 
I hadn’t eaten 


anything much that morning, and the sun 


for the romance of vesterday. 


or something gave my head a disagreeable 
sensation. Del looked pretty puny, too, and 
when we went inside and saw the general 
unrelated condition of things we did not feel 
any better. The woman said her husband 
was out selling silver polish and they hoped 
in a month or two more to be able to begin 
to pay some rent. The two little girls were 
having a discussion under the tree. 
pulling the other’s hair. 

“Del and I kept that house and paid in- 
terest on its mortgage about two vears, and 


One was 


in that time got nearly enough rent out of it 
to paper the front room, which really needed 
it. Then we traded our title in it for a sway- 
backed horse, and an upright piano with a 
golden-oak case. We drew straws and I got 
the piano. I didn’t need the piano, so I gave 
it to the They didn’t 
want it, either, and traded it in on a phono- 
graph. I have forgotten what Del did with 
the horse.” 

Hanky Dibbs looked into his glass of grape 
juice and puffed his cigarette slowly. 
body asked: 

“Did Julius profit by his lesson?” 

Mr. Dibbs flicked the ashes from his ciga- 
rette solemnly. 

“Oh ves, he profited by it, all right. Less 
than six months after we made that deal the 
Gould railroad system decided to build a 
belt-line around Hamville and they wanted 
that particular spot for their switches and 
things. 


new idiot asylum. 


Some- 


Julius sold out to them, cash in hand, 
for about eleven times as much as the stuff 
cost him.” 

“And did Julius reform after you and Del 
got through with him?” asked another of the 
circle. 

Hanky Dibbs finished the rest of his grape 
juice and set the empty glass down. 

“No,” he said, quietly, “but we did.” 





True to Life 
THE Dugans, father and son, were having 
their photograph taken, when the pho- 
tographer said: 
“T think, sir, 


that it will make a better 


picture if you will put your hand on your 
father’s shoulder.” 


Whereupon the elder Dugan grinned and 


said, “It would make a more natural picture 
if he put his hand into my pocket.” 























FEDERAL Orricer: ‘ Jgnorance of the prohibition laws is no excuse, sir!” 





His Fears Realized 
A NORTHERN man in an optician’s shop 
- in Nashville overheard an amusing con- 
versation between the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment and an aged darky who was just 
leaving the place with a pair of new specta- 
cles. 

As the old fellow neared the door his eye 
lighted uponan extraordinary-looking instru- 
ment conspicuously placed upon a counter. 
The venerable negro paused for several mo- 
ments to gaze in open-mouthed wonder at 
this thing the like of which he had never seen 
before. After a long struggle with his curi- 
osity he was vanquished. Turning to the op- 
tician, he asked: 

“What is it, boss?” 

“That is an ophthalmometer,” replied the 
optician, in his gravest manner. 

“Sho!” muttered the old man to himself, 
as he backed out of the door, his eyes still 
fastened upon the curious-looking thing on 
the counter. “‘Sho, dat’s what I was afeared 
it was!” 


Impartiality 
HERE had been six names on the list of 
candidates to be sent by popular vote 
from a town in Maine to a great fair which 
was to be held near by, but gradually the list 
dwindled as two of the candidates went so far 


ahead of all the others that it became a farce 
to retain the other names. 

It was within twenty-four hours of the 
time set for counting the last votes that Miss 
Clara Collander met one of the candidates on 
the street. 

“IT didn’t know what to do,” said Miss 
Clara, with a distressed look in her eyes. “I 
want you to go and I want Mary Jones to go, 
so at last I bethought me how I could help 
you both. Then I went into Smith’s and 
bought ten dozen cakes of soap and put half 
the coupons in for you and half for her.” 


Misunderstanding 
/ WASHINGTON man was taking a 
walking tour through Maryland. One 
night he put up at a country hotel. The 
next morning, at breakfast, the landlord said 
to him: 

“Did you enjoy the saxophone playing in 
the room next to yours last night?” 

“Enjoy it!’ exclaimed the tourist. “I 
should think not! Why, I spent half the 
night pounding on the wall, trying to make 
the man stop!” 

“Tt must have been a misunderstanding,” 
said the landlord, regretfully. “The saxo- 
phone player told me that the person in the 
next room applauded him so heartily that he 
went over every piece he knew three times.” 








An Unconscious Claque 
\ JHENEVER Professor Pulker was in 
vited to speak in public his wife suf 
fered anxiously. If she succeeded in starting 
him for the platform properly clothed and 
with his notes in his hands, some of her cares 
vanished, but not all of them. 

One evening her husband was one of seven 
distinguished professional men who were to 
speak before a scientific society consisting of 
men from all parts of the country. 

His speech was clear, free from the absent 
minded inter 
spersed his discourse, and as he seated him- 
self there bursts of applause... . 
But suddenly his wife’s cheek crimsoned. 


murmurs which sometimes 


were 


* Did you see anything amusing about the 
close of my asked the 
professor, as they started for home. <a 
seemed as if I 


address, my dear?” 
heard sounds suggestive of 
merriment about me.” 

said Mrs. Pulker, who 
up to that time had maintained the silence of 
despair, “for of all the people who applauded 
your address, vou, with your head in the air 
and your chair tilted sidewise, clapped the 
loudest and longest!” 


“3 don't wonder,” 


An Echo Out of Gear 
I URING the height of the political cam- 
paign an enthusiastic Democratic rally 
for workingmen was held in a hall in a West- 
ern city. 
* Fellow citizens,” said the orator, bringing 
his fist down with a bang on the table before 








Way 


Santa Cuaus: ‘I wonder w! 





Down 
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him, “what, Lask, are the Republicans bring- 
ing our country to? And 
*What?’” 

“Excuse me, sir,’ interposed a man in the 
audience, rising to his feet, * but did I under- 
stand vou to ask, “What are the Republicans 
bringing our country to?” 

“Yes, sz.” 

* And you say the echo answers, ‘What?’” 

“That is what I said, sir.” 


echo answers, 


The man in the audience scratched his 
head and looked round in perplexity. 

“Then there’s something mighty funny 
about the acoustics of this hall.” 


A New Labor-saving Device 
A NEW ORLEANS man tells of a visit he 
4 once made to a small, although im- 
portant, place on the Caribbean coast of 
Colombia. 

At that time, it appears, his knowledge of 
South America was limited, and he viewed 
the sights with a keener interest than he does 
to-day. While he was waiting for the train 
in which he was to travel to Barranquilla, 
two went by with a 
minus the wheel. 


peons wheelbarrow 
It was a contrivance with 
handles at both ends, and it required the ser- 
vices of two men to move it. 


Turning to a steamer acquaintance, the 
American asked him if there were no real 
wheelbarrows in the place. 

“Oh no,” replied the Colombian; “we use 
these ingenious devices so that two men may 
do the work of one.” 





South 


y artists never picture me down here in the boiling sun” 





























“TT say, who's the good-looking chap with Mabel?” 
“ Her sister” 


Undeserving 
WHILE loading at a Seotch port, the 
master of a certain vessel took on two 
hands—one without a written “character” 
and another with an abundance of docu- 
mentary evidence as to his honesty and up- 
rightness. 
They had not been fong at sea when they 
and the 


recommendations, 


rough weather, man 
Vv hile 


crossing the deck with a bucket in his hand, 


encountered 
with the written 
was swept overboard. The other hand saw 
what had happened and sought out the 
master. 

“Do you remember the man from Glas- 
gow?” he asked, “that you engaged wi’ the 
fine character?” 

“Yes,” said the captain. “ What of it?” 

“Weel, he’s run away wi’ your bucket!” 


Too Much to Ask 
HERE is an old resident of a New Eng- 
land seaport who is now employed as 
driver of the conveyance which carries travel- 

ers from the trains to the hotel. 
One Saturday evening three men arrived 
on the afternoon train from Boston. They 
looked about the station, and evidently were 


not favorabiy impressed by the surroundings. 
“What 


exclaimed, 


a desolate country!” one of them 
“We certainly have come to the 
jumping-off place this time. I don’t believe 
we can even get a Sunday paper in this place. 
Can we, driver?” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
the old man, who had been observing them 
from the seat of the trap, drawled out: 


“Wal, not to-night!” 


Of Little Use 

TOT long ago a number of masons left 
4° Scotland to settle in this country. One 
of them wrote to his wife shortly after his 
arrival, and instructed her to sell their house- 
hold property and to take passage out to him. 

The good wife had a neighbor who came to 
help her with the packing. In the midst of it 
they fell upon Thomas’s watch. 
bor examined it closely and then said: 


Ye'll be 


The neigh- 


“It’s a grand watch, Catherine. 
takin’ it wi’ ye?” 
**Na, na!” 


nae use oot there, for Thomas tells me in his 


was the reply. “It wad be o’ 
letter that there is some ‘oors o’ difference 
between the time here and in California, so I 
needna be takin’ useless things.” 











‘From the 





Sublime—”’ 


ABSENT-MINDED Proressor: “ Let me see, am I looking for Flora or Fauna?” 
Cappy: “‘ Your looking for a lost ball, sir, I don’t know 
its pet name a 


The Day After Christmas 
the day after 
through the flat 


Christmas, and all 


"T's 


Not a creature is smiling 


, not even the eat: 

The cards and the papers are piled on the hob 

In the hope that the ashman is still on the 
job; 

And bathrobe 


Jane in her 


Fren h seal 


she'd wanted 

And I in my slippers (too short by a heel) 

And the kid still tucked up in his little night 
garb 

(re greeting the day with a soda bicarb. 

And the postman is whistling his way down 
the street 

With a box from the friend we've forgotten 
to greet; 

And we reckon the days we have crowded 
and shoved 

In the heat of the shops for the people we 
loved, 

And the money poured out in a torrent in- 

cessant, 

the 

than present; 

And we 
shelf 

The gifts that no mortal would buy for him- 
self; 


And meager results, with more tissue 


patiently place on a high closet 


And finding our comments, though care- 
fully few, 

All tend to begin with, “The trouble with 
oo" 

We turn to the news, and we read of far 

lands, 

So sadly impov’rished by 
mands, 

They are 


grieved for their pain 


war's stern de- 


having no Christmas! And 


“T wonder?” [T murmur. “I wonder!” 


Jane. 


says 


JULIET WiLtpur Tompkins 


Dearth of Oxygen 

o HE wide-awake student,” observes a 

university man, “occasionally puts a 
question which the next minute he will re- 
gret. In this relation one recalls a story 
told by a Yale instructor who was lecturing 
on oxygen. 
‘is essential to all 
There could be no life 
Yet, strange to say, it was dis- 


“Oxygen,” said he, 


animal existence. 
without it. 
covered only a century ago.’ 

“*What did they do, then, sir?’ a student 
asked, ‘before it was discovered?” 





